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THE MORAL ALMANAC. 

m 

Social Wine Drinking. 

At an Episcopal Convention, a discussion on temperance 
brought up the " wine question." A part of the clergy 
advocated its entire disuse, and a part took the other side. 

At length an influential clergyman arose and made a 
vehement argument in favor of wine, denouncing the rad- 
ical reformers for attempting to banish this token of hos- 
pitality from use. Wheq he had resumed his seat, a layman 
trembling with emotion, rose and asked if it was allowed 
for him to speak. The chair having signified that he would 
be heard, he said : "Mr. Moderator, it is not my purpose, 
in rising, to answer the learned argument you 'have just 
listened to. My object is more humble, and I hope more 
practical. I once knew^a father in moderate circumstances, 
who was at much inconvenience to educate a beloved son 
at college. Here this son became dissipated, but after he 
had graduated and returned to his father, the influence of 
home, acting upon a generous nature, actually reformed 
him. The father was overjoyed at the prospect that his 
cherished hopes of other days were still to be realized. 

" Several years passed, when the young man having com- 
pleted his professional study* and being about to leave his 
father to establish himself in business, he was invited to dine 
with a neighboring clergyman, distinguished for hospital- 
ity and social qualities. 

" At this dinner wine was introduced and offered to this 
young man, who refused ; pressed upon him, again he re- 
fused. This was repeated, and the young man was ridiculed 
tor his singular abstinence. The young man was strong 
. enough to overcome appetite, but he could not resist ridicule. 
He drank and fell, and from that moment became a confirm- 
ed drunkard, and long since has found a drunkard's grave. 
Mr. Moderator," continued the old man, with streaming 
eyes, "I am that father; and it was at the table of the 
clergyman who has just taken his seat that this token of 
hospitality ruined the son I shall never cease to mourn." 

— Christian Secretary. 

I have no desire to accumulate riches for my children, 
the blessing seldom attends it; and the baneful effects 
thereof are too often visible. — Daniel Wheeler* 
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THE MORAL ALMANAC. 

Anecdote of Richard Jordan. 

During one of the visits of that faithful minister, the late 
William Williams of Tennessee, to Philadelphia, whilst 
sitting at the house of a friend where he lodged, a person 
present mentioned that Richard Jordan had been silent for 
a considerable length of time, in his own meeting for 
worship. "Perhaps," said William, "he is making a con- 
vert." On being asked for an explanation, he stated, that 
during the time Richard Jordan and himself resided near 
.each other in North Carolina, a neighbor of theirs, a man 
of note, conceived a great inclination to hear Richard 
preach, and for this purpose attended several first-day meet- 
ings, but our friend was silent. Well, thought the neighbor, 
Mr. Jordan only preaches on week-days. He accordingly 
attended those meetings, but Richard remained sealed. 
This continued for several weeks, until the neighbor found 
the desire of hearing that faithful servant of his crucified^ 
Lord subside. But another work had been imperceptibly 
going on, and he now felt that he was not at liberty to 
neglect the attendance of either first or week day meetings, 
and be became convinced of Friends' principles. After the 
desire of hearing Richard had Jreen succeeded by a willing- 
ness to listen to the still small voice, the seal was removed 
from the lips of that dedicated servant, and he was permit- 
ted again vocally to minister. 



Better do it at once* 

It was a whimsical plan, that of my dear old grand- 
mother. If ever she found a hole in a towel or tablecloth, 
she pinned it up, with a label appended, "must be mended;" 
and it was then committed to a drawer in her wardrobe, 
probably never to be thence removed so long as my grand- 
mother lived. Now, it occurs to me there are many more 
things in the world which we all agree must be mended, 
besides my old grandmother's towels and tablecloths. . We 
each have our own individual failings, which must be mend r 
ed. Let us look to them, and instead of imitating the ex- 
ample of my grandmother, as we are sadly too much dis- 
posed to do, let us begin to mend the moment we have de- 
cided what must be mended. — People's Journal. 
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THE MORAL ALMANAC. 

The Pilgrim. 

The way is dark, my Father ! cloud on cloud 
Is gathering quickly o'er my head ; and loud 
The thunders roll above me. See, I stand 
Like one bewildered. Father take my hand, 

And through the gloom 

Lead safely home 
Thy child. 

The day goes fast, my father ! and the night 
Is drawing darkly down. My faithless sight 
Sees ghostly visions. Fears, a spectral band, 
Encompass me. O Father! .take my hand, 

And from the night, 

Lead up to light 
Thy child. 

The way is long, my Father ! and my soul 
Longs for the rest and quiet of the goal ; 
While yet I journey through this weary land, 
Keep me from wandering. Father, take my hand, 

Quickly and. straight 

Lead to heaven's gate 
Thy child. 

The path is rough, my Father ! many a thorn 
Has pierced me ; and my weary* feet, all torn 
And bleeding, mark the way. Yet thy command 
Bids me press forward. Father, take my hand, 

Then, safe and blest, 

Lead up to rest 
Thy child. 

The throng is great, my Father ! many a doubt 
And fear and danger compass me about, 
And foes oppress me sofe. I cannot stand, 
Or go alone. O Father ! take my hand, 
And through the throng 
Lead safe along 
Thy child. 
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The cross is heavy, Father ! I have borne 
So long, and still do bear it. Let my worn • 
And fainting spirit rise to that blessed land 
Where crowns are given. Father, take my hand, 

And reaching down, 

Lead to the crown 
Thy child. 



The way is dark, my. child ! but leads to light ; 
1 would not have thee always walk by sight ; 
My dealings, now, thou canst not understand ; 
I meant it 60 ; but I will take thy hand, 

And through the gloom 

Lead safely home 
My child. 



The day goes fast, my child ; but is the night 
Darker to me than day ? In me is light ; 
Keep close to me, and every spectral band 
Of fears shall vanish ! I will take thy hand, 

And through the night 

Lead up to light ' 
My child. 

The way is long, my child ! but it shall be 

Not one step longer than is best for thee ; 

And thou shalt know at last, when thou shalt stand 

Close to the gate, how I did take thy hand, 

And quick and straight 

Lead to heaven's gate 
My child. 

The path is rough, my child ; but, oh ! how sweet 
Will be the rest for weary pilgrims' feet, 
When thou shalt reach the borders of that land 
To which I lead thee, as I take thy hand, 
And safe and blest 
With me shall rest 
My child. 
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The throng is great, my child! but at thy side 
Thy Father walks! then be not terrified, 
For I am with thee ; will thy foes command, 
To let thee freely pass; will take thy hand, 

And through the throng 

Lead safe along 
My child. 

The cross is heavy, child ! yet there is One 
Who bore a heavier for thee ; my Son— 
My well-beloved ; with him bear thine, and stand 
With him, at last, and from thy Father's hand, 

Thy cross laid down, 

Receive thy crown, 
'• My child. 



It was customary among the people with whom Thomas 
Colley was associated, to make a collection at the conclusion 

"*of their meetings and to hand it to the preacher. On one 
occasion when he returned home after preaching, he extend- 
ed his hand to give his wife a small sum which he had re- 
ceived in this way, when she drew back her hand and thus 
addressed him, " Thomas, is it the gospel you have been 
preaching? If it be, the command is, 'Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give ;' but if it be not the gospel, then how 
could you take money for pretending to preach that which 
you have not preached ?" This address made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of Thomas Colley, he became greatly 
burdened in spirit under the conviction that he had acted 
contrary to the precept of his Lord and Master, and he felt 

l restrained from preaching again in the same manner. 'Both 
Thomas Colley and his wife subsequently became members 
of the Society of Friends, and each received a gift in the 
ministry of that pure gospel, which is without money and 
without price, in which they continued faithful to the end 
of their days. ^ 

Truly lamentable is it, that so many are burying their 
talents in the earth, through eagerly grasping after earthly 
treasures. 
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No harm — a low Aim. 

" What harm is there in an oratorio, or a concert, or a 
pluin ball? 1 ' We reply, suppose we concede for a moment 
that there is no harm in these things, is that the ground, 
which a professing Christian is to take? Is no harm a 
sufficient reason for the course of action of one who is a 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ? Is it really come to this 
with thy soul, that because there is no harm in that coarse 
of action, or in that place, that thou feels justified in giving 
it thy sanction? Were we placed in the world to do "no 
harm," day by day ? Dost thou not know that the life thy 
Lord and Master lived on earth, was not one that was mere* 
ly negative with regard to evil, but also positive -with regard 
to what was good ; and that, as a disciple, thou art acting 
in treason to his cause if thou takes any other course? 

True religion is no negative thing. It is aggressive. 
It is positive, decided, unmistakable. It is this negative 
religion, and this negative conduct, in Christian men and 
women, that is just now the great drag on the wheels of 
living Christianity. Providing men are found in a course 
that is negative as to evil, they are satisfied ! Look at it 
in the modern styles of dress; look at it in the luxury in 
the houses of Christians, and the manner in which they live; 
look at it in the increasing conformity to the. customs of the 
world ; look at it on every side. It is the gangrene eating 
out the very vitals of everything holy and heavenly — every- 
thing that is like what Christ was on earth. The great aim 
of many men and women— of Christian men and women—* 
is just to avoid what is evil, and beyond that there is no 
concern. To have the mark of heaven upon us clearly— 
in our dress, in our drawing rooms, at our firesides, in our 
children, in our servants, in our manners, in our habits, 
in our morning calls and in our continued deportment, so 
as to bo not only negative with regard to evil, but living 
wfcnesses for the Lord Jesus, everywhere, and in all things, 
this — this is what we want now. O that we had it ! O that 
every Christian reader of these lines would resolve that 
henceforth, no negative conduct should be his or hers, but 
that the epistle should be seen, " known and read of all 
men." Go not whither thou canst not ask the Lord to go 
with thee. 
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THE MORAL ALMANAC. 
The Quaker's House. 

• 

A most remarkable case of Providential preservation, 
occurred at the siege of Copenhagen, under Lord Nelson. 
An officer in the fleet says: "I was particularly impressed 
with an object I saw three or four days after the terrific 
bombardment of that place. For several nights before tjje 
surrender, the darkness was ushered in with a tremendous 
roar of guns and mortars, accompanied by the whizzing 
of those destructive and burning engines of warfare, Con- 
greve ? s rockets. 

"The dreadful effects were soon visible in the brilliant 
lights throughout the city. The blazing houses of the rich 
and the burning cpttages of the poor, illuminated the heav- 
ens ; and the wide -spreading flames, reflecting on the water, 
showed a forest of ships assembled round the city for its 
destruction. 

" This work of conflagration went on for several nights, 
and the Danes at length surrendered. On walking some 
days after among the ruins of the cottages of the poor, 
houses of the rich, manufactories, lofty steeples and humble 
meeting houses, I descried, amid this barren field of des- 
olation, a solitary house unharmed. At! around it was a 
burnt mass, this alone untouched by the fire, a monument 
of mercy. * Whose house is that V I asked. ' That,' saic| 
the interpreter,* ' belongs to a Quaker, He would neither 
fight nor leave his house, but remained in prayer with his 
family during the whole bombardment.' Surely, thought I, 
it is well with the righteous. God has been a shield to thee 
in battle, a wall of fire round about thee, a very present 
help in time of need. 9 ' 

Observe the reproofs of instruction in your own minds ; 
that which begets sadness in the midst of mirth, which can- 
not solace itself, nor be contented below immortality : which 
calls often to an account at nights, mornings, and other sea- 
sons : which lets you see the vanity, the folly, the end and 
misery of these things. This is the just and Holy Spirit of 
the Almighty within you : hear Him, obey Him, converse 
with those who are led by Him ; and let the glories of an- 
other world be eyed, and the recompense of reward be kept 
in sight. — No Cross No Crown. 
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Divine Protection. 

Gervase Johnson, a ministering Friend of Ireland, tow 
ards the close of the last century, was liberated to pay a 
religious visit to America. Before leaving his native coun- 
try he attended a Quarterly meeting, in which a Friend 
in a religious communication referred to a dear brother, 
wtto was going to a distant country with his life in his hand. 
He expressed his faith that the Lord would be with him 
and lay out his work, day after day ; that he would enable 
him to perform acceptably what was designed for him to 
do; and return him to his family and friends with the reward 
of peace ; giving him to experience Him who had been his 
morning light, to be his evening song. But he stated that 
in his absence, the sword would be neat* his house, — the 
dead bodies lying in the streets, — but neither hurt nor harm 
should beful his family ; for the Lord would encamp about 
them and preserve them, as in the hollow of his hand from 
the rage and fury of the enemy. 

This opening was in a remarkable manner verified. His 
residence was in Antrim, and during the battle at that place, 
whilst he was in America, the insurgents planted their can- 
non before his door. His family endeavored to escape from 
the place, but owing to the crowd around they could not 
effect it. They all succeeded in returning to the house, 
excpting the son, who for a time took refuge in the stable. 
His sisters soon found where he was, and one of them ven- 
turing thither, brought him in safety to the rest. The reb- 
els being vanquished, the family were in great danger of 
being injured by the victorious party. Orders were issued 
that the part of the town in which they resided should 
be destroyed; but one of the daughters applying to the 
commanding officer to know if their house was to be burnt, 
he commanded that the houses around it should be racked, 
nnd it saved. Many attempts were made to plunder them, 
but not a shilling's worth was taken from them, and none 
of them sustained the slightest injury. 

A Good Death. — The day of death is the judge of all 
t ur other days ; the very trial and touchstone of the actions 
of our life, it is the end tliat crowns the work, and a good 
de. th honoreth a man's whole life.— Sir Henry Van*. 
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Last Lines of Cowper* 

To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is iu haste to be gone ; 

O bear me, ye cherubims up, 
And waft me away to his throne. 

My Saviour, whom absent I love ; • 
Who not having seen, I adore ; 

Whose name is exalted above 
All glory, dominion and pow'r 

Dissolve thou these bands that detain 
My soul from her portion in thee ; 

Ah ! strike off the adamant chain, 
And make me eternally free/ 

When that happy era begins, 

When array 'd in thy glories I shine, 
And no longer pierce with my sins, 

The bosom on which I recline. 



The Discipline of Children. 

To educate children religiously, requires a quietude of 
mind, and sympathy in their guardians with the state of the 
good seed in them, which will lead rightly to discriminate 
between good and evil ; to discover the corrupt source of 
many seeming good actions ; and to perceive hat a real 
innocency is the root of others, which custom and a super- 
ficial investigation have rendered reprehensible. If children 
are to be educated in the ground work of true religion, ought 
they not to discover in those placed over them a lively ex- 
ample thereof? Or ought they to see anything in the con- 
duct of others which would be condemnable in them, were 
they in similar circumstances? Of what importance then is' 
it for guardians of children, to rule their own spirits; for 
when their tempers are irritable, their language impetuous, 
heir voices exerted above what is necessary, their threat- 
enings unguarded, or the execution of them rash, however 
children may for a time suffer under these things, they are 
not instructed thereby in the groundwork of true religion. 
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Hannah Morels view of Ingratitude. 

At a dinner party at Bath, J — , by whom the anecdote 
was communicated, was lamenting the ingratitude which 
Hannah More had recently met with from a person whom 
he had recommended to her beneficence ; upon which he 
received a look from her which silenced him. After dinner, 
drawing him into a corner of the room, she said : " You 
know we must never speak of such things as these before 
people, for they are always too backward to do good, and 
they are too sure to dwell on such facts to justify their il- 
liberally." She finely added, " It is well for us sometimes 
to meet with such instances of ingratitude, to show us our 
motives ; for if they had been right, we shall not repent 
what we have dono, though we lament the depravity of a 
fellow creature. In these instances also, as in a glass, we 
may see little emblems of ourselves; for what, after all, is 
the ingratitude of any one towards us, compared with our 
ingratitude towards our Infinite Benefactor?" 



Christian Experience. 

I continued mostly following my outward calling, and 
attending and waiting upon the Lord in the workings of his 
holy power in my heart, both in meetings and at other times, 
wherever I was, or whatever I had to do, 1 found that as 
my heart was kept near the power, it kept me tender, soft 
and living. And besides I found, as I was diligent in eye- 
ing it there was a constant sweet stream, that ran softly in 
my soul, of divine peace, pleasure and joy, which far exceed- 
ed all other delights and satisfactions; and this became the 
great engager of my soul to watch with such diligence, for 
1 found the love of God to constrain. And furthermore, I 
observed, that if I neglected it, or let my mind out after 
anything else more than I ought, and so forgot this, I began 
to be like a stranger ; and I saw that I soon might lose my 
interest in these riches and treasures, and in the true com* 
monwealth of God's spiritual Israel, which Christ had pur- 
chased for me, and given me the earnest of to inherit. 

— John Burnyeat. 
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Sophia Hume's Remarks on Music. 

It was a science I formerly greatly delighted in, and 
spent much time, both in its theory and practice. But when 
religion began to take place in my heart, 1 found music 
stood in my way, and I considered it only as an amusement, 
which detained me from more solid and useful thoughts and 
reflections. In short, it became so burdensome to me, that 
I could not perform any of my airy lessons, which had been 
usual as well as pleasing to me. And on further consider- 
ation, it appears to me to be a merely sensual, and not an 
intellectual pleasure, (as some would fondly assert) therefore 
I quitted the study as well as the practice of it, for what I 
now esteemed a more useful, profitable and rational science, 
viz., the study and knowledge of my own heart, which I 
have found worth all I knew of the other seven. 

But further, on perusing the sacred writings, I do not 
remember to have read of one Christian musician in all the 
New Testament ; and in reading the Old, it appears that 
the prophet Amos, describing the wantonness of the children 
of Israel, and enumerating the many instances of their lux- 
ury, he mentions music as a mark of levity and wantonness. 
" They chant, 9 ' says he, " to the sound of the viol, and in- 
vent to themselves instruments of music like David, but 
they are not grieved for the affliction cf Joseph." And 
the prophet Isaiah denounces a woe against them ; adding, 
"the harp and 'the viol, the tabret and pipe are in their 
feasts ; but they regard not the work of the Lord, neither 
do they consider the operation of his hands," not being 
moved with the calamities of the suffering part of mankind, 
so long as they can enjoy peace and plenty. 



Theatres. — In reading the chronicles of the French Rev- 
olution the significant fact appears, that during this exhibi- 
tion of ungoverned passion, and veneration of unsanctified 
intellect — the age of Reason — theatres increased in Paris 
alone, from six to twenty-five. One of two things is ev- 
ident, either that the spirit of the times cherished these 
displays, or that these displays fanned the fires which in- 
volved millions of people in the most revolting scenes of 
crime and suffering. 



TUB MORAL ALMANAC. 



/ do not ask. 



I do not ask, O Lord ! that life may be 

A pleasant road ; 
I do not ask that thou-wouldst take from me 

# Aught of its load ; 
I do not ask that flowers should always* spring 

Beneath my feet ; 
I know too well the poison and the sting 

Of things too sweet. 
For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord I plead ; 

Lead me aright — 
Though strength should falter, and though hearts 
should bleed, 

Through peace to light. 
I do not ask, O Lord, that thou shouldst shed 

Full radience here ; 
Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 

Without a fear ; 
I do not ask, my cross to understand, 

My way to see, 
Better in darkness just to feel thy hand 

And follow thee. 
Joy is like restless day ; but peace divine 

Like quiet night ; 
Lead me, O Lord, till perfect day shall shine 

Through peace, to light. 



He only can have great tranquility, whose happiness de- 
pends not on the praise or dispraise of men. If thy conscience 
were pure, thoy wouldst be contented in every condition, and 
undisturbed by the opinions and reports of men concerning 
thee ; for their commendations can add nothing to thy holi- 
ness, nor their censures take anything from it ; what thou 
art, thou art : nor can the praise of the whole world make 
thee greater in the sight of God. The more, therefore, thy 
attention is fixed upon the true state of thy spirit, the leas 
wilt thou regard what is said of thee, in the world. Men 
look only in the face, but God looketh on and sea re net h the 
heart : men consider only the outward act, but God the in- 
ward principle from which it springs.— A'Kempi*. 
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Business of a Bomb Shell. 

" I should like to be a soldier. Would n't I rake the 
enemy's lines with my guns. -Would n't J fire the bomb- 
shells into the enemy's cities !" 

Well, my boy, do you realize what an awful work of ruin 
and death you would take pleasure in doing ? I am afraid 
you do not. A few years ago a rusty bombshell exploded 
in Charlton- street, New York, as a man had it between his 
knees endeavoring to loosen the charge with a stick. His 
body was torn to pieces and scattered. " In a moment," 
says a witness, " a crowd came around the corner of the 
street, bearing the body of a well- dressed man upon a win- 
dow-shutter, and I observed that the whole back of the head 
was blown off, and the blood and brains were dripping down 
upon the shutter. Entering Charlton- street, I saw on both 
sides of the street, for a little distance, that the windows 
were entirely demolished, the frames in many places blown 
in, doefs shattered, and holes blown through the sides of the 
houses. At one spot I saw a man's hand, the fingers burnt 
and crushed and blackened, having been torn from the body, 
and thrown with violence against the bricjt wall. The man- 
gled trunk of the unfortunate man, headless and limbless, 
had been carried into the house, and the shrieks of his wife 
were heard over the bloody remains. Two young men 
passing by in the street were literally blown up into the air, 
and fell with broken and mangled limbs upon the pavement." 

Such was the ruin produced by the explosion of a single 
shell. Yet it was made for this very purpose — to be thrown 
ihto a crowd, and tear limb from limb. This is part of the 
very business of war. And when you think of what a 
shower of such shells on a city must do, crushing through 
the roofs of houses, exploding in the chambers of maidens, 
of the dying, or in rooms where fathers and mothers and 
little children are gathered in affright, you must feel that 
war is a terrible business. Be very careful how you nourish 
any likings that will make you a man of blood. 

Trust In the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding. 

In all thy ways, acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths— Proverbs, iii. 5.-6.' 
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The Street of By-and-By. 

'* By the Street of ' By-and-By/ one arrives at the house of ' Never.* 



»» 



Oh ! shun the way, my youthful friends, I urge you to be. 

ware; 
Beguiling is the pleasant path and softly breathes the air ; 
But none have ever passed to scenes ennobling, great aod 

high 
Who once began to linger in the street of By-and-By. 

How varied are the images arising to my sight 

Of those who wished to shuu the wrong, who loved and 

prized the right ; 
Yet from the silken bonds of sloth, they vainly strove to fly, 
Which held tbem gently prisoned in the street of By-and-By. 

A youth aspired to climb the height of learning's lofty hill. 
What dimmed his bright intelligence— what quelled his 

earnest will 1 
Why did the object of his quest still mock his wistful eye? 
Too long, alas! he tarried in the street of By-and-By. 

'< My projects thrive, 9 ' the merchant said, " when doubled 

is my store, 
How freely shall my ready gold be showered among the 

poor!" 
Vast grew his wealth, yet strove he not the mourner's teftr 

to dry; 
He never journeyed onward from the street of By-and-By. 

41 Forgive thy erring brother, he has wept and suffered long." 
I said to one who answered, " He hath done me grievous 

wrong ; 
Yet will I seek my brother and forgive him ere I die." 
Alas ! death shortly found him in the street of By-and-By. 

The weary worldling muses upon lost and wasted days, 
Resolved to turn hereafter from the error of his ways; 
To lift his grovelling thoughts from earth and fix them on 

the sky : 
Why does he fondly linger- in tho street of By-and-By ? 
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Then shun the way my youthful friends, work on while yet 

you may ; 
. Let not old age o'ertake you as you slothfully delay. 
Lest you should gaze around you, and discover with a sigh, 
That you've reached the house of " Never," by the street 
1 of By-and-By. 

Duty to Parents. — My duty to my parents was brought 
into inquisition, and I had to make a close inquiry in great 
fear, as they were both dead, and no recompense in my 
power ; but I had the peaceful answer to make on scrutiny, 
that I had not ever wilfully disobliged or behaved unduti- 
fully to them. Oh ! children, let me entreat you in the fear 
of the Lord. "Obey your parents in the Lord," for this 
is well pleasing in His holy sight : and you who act in a 
light manner by your parents, and trouble them by your 
disobedient conduct, I am persuaded, of it, you will have to 
answer for it in this world, or in that which is to come. 

— John Conran. 



The great duke of Montmorency, colleague to the duke 
of Orleans, brother to the French king Louis XIII. in the 
war agitated by them against the ministry of Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, being taken and convicted at Lyons, a little before his 
beheading, looking upon himself, then very richly attired, 
u Ah!" says he, "this becomes not a servant of the crucified 
Jesus! What do I with these vanities about me? He was 
poor, despised and naked, when he went to the cross to die 
fur my sins." And immediately he stripped himself of all 
his finery, and put on more grave and modest garments. 
A serious reflection at a time when he best knew what was 
best. — No Cross No Crown. 



The accuracy with which certain half civilized people 
are able to trace those who have passed over rocky and 
barren places, where not the slightest print is noticed by 
jnpracticed eyes, is indeed wonderful. But how awful to 
remember that an Omniscient eye marks all our most secret 
steps, unknown though they be to any human being. 
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Some expressions of James Nayler, delivered about two 

hours before his death. 

" There is a spirit which I feel, that delights to do no' 
evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to endure all 
things, in hope to enjoy its own in the end : its hope is to 
out-live all wrath and contention, and to weary out ail ex- 
altation and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature contrary 
to itself. It sees to the end of all temptations : as it berfrt 
no evil in itself, so it conceives none in thought to any 
other : if it be betrayed, it bears it ; for its ground and 
spring is the mercies and forgiveness of God ; its crown is 
meekness, its life is everlasting love unfeigned, and takes 
its kingdom with entreaty, and not with contention, and 
keeps it by lowliness of mind : in God alone it can rejoice, 
though none else regard it, or can its own life : it is con- 
ceived in sorrow, and brought forth without any to pity it ; 
nor doth it murmur at grief and oppression ; it never re- 
joiceth but through sufferings; for with the world's joy it 
is murdered : I found it alone, being forsaken ; I have 
fellowship therein wilh them who lived in dens, and deso- 
late places in the earth, who through death obtained this 
resurrection and eternal holy life." 

A pious Indian woman was once asked, whether all the 
people who belonged to the congregation she did, felt the 
love of God. She answered, " i cannot tell whether all 
feel it, but those who believe, and love the Saviour, feel it 
certainly. Suppose there was a very good meal preparing 
in this room, and many people attending; those only who 
eat can say that the victuals taste well. The others cannot 
say so. Thus it is with our Saviour ; those only who have 
tasted of his love can speak of it." . 

A strict adherence to truth, is not only an essential duty 
in a religious point of view, but it is indispensably necessary 
to preserve the morals of any community. If we allow 
ourselves little deviations, and consider them as trifling, our 
minds will, by degrees, grow callous to things of more im- 
portance ; and we shall be in danger of finding some excuse 
for the grossest violations of that principle of truth, which 
ought ever to be held sacred. 
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Conversion and Confession. 

An .account was recently published in England, of the 
conversion of a notorious thief named Edward Wright, 
who by following his corrupt propensities in early life, had 
been Jed into many grossly wicked practices, from which 
his concerned and almost heart-broken parents were quite 
unable to restrain him. He at length became a daring 
outlaw. But even in this dreadful state he was followed by 
the mercy of Him who willeth not the destruction of sinners* 
On one occasion while in the height of his lawlessness and 
desperate wickedness, in company with his wife, he stepped 
into a religious meeting, in order to escape from his evil 
companions. While there, during an earnest prayer offered 
to the throne of Grace for all run-away children, he was 
so wrought upon by the convicting power of the Holy Spirit, 
that he was brought to feel his guilt and with a broken heart 
to seek for pardon and forgiveness. His wife also was deep- 
ly impressed on the occasion, and they returned home fully 
determined to walk hand in hand on the heavenly journey. 

During his repentant course, he sought and obtained a 
reputable situation as pilot on the Thames. 

Soon after engaging in his new occupation, he sent five 
barges to Victoria Dock at high water, with two men in 
each, while he followed in his barge alone. Having arrived 
at the dock in due course, he made his barge fast to the 
floating pier. The tide was just then running out very hard, 
and before he cpuld get his oars put in, and prepare to drop 
his barge clear of the pier, to allow the passenger steam- 
boat to approach, the pierman cast off the rope which held 
his barge, and sent it adrift, although the passenger boat 
was then at Blackwall. This was a malicious act, and Ned's 
anger was so roused that the consequences might have been, 
serious, had the pierman been at hand. Away went the 
barge, the tide taking her still farther and farther from the 
shore, and drifting her right over to the other side. Ned 
was at a loss to know what to do, haying no anchor to let 
go, and nothing on which to lay hold to check her course. 
At last a kind man, master of a small tug, observed his di- 
lemma, and steaming after the barge he topk the headfast, 
and towed the barge back to the pier, and laid her athwart 
the lighter. 
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Ned at once remonstrated with the pierman for his un- 
kind action, upon which he became abusive, and made use 
of the disgusting language so common among low men wheo 
provoked. Whenever Ned was on the pier he was irritated 
by similar abusive words, and at last was so angered, that 
he seized the man by his coat collar, ran him violently along 
the pier to the extreme edge, and threatened to throw him 
overboard. It would have been easy for Ned to carry out 
his intention. But just as he was about to let go, he " re- 
membered God, and was troubled." Immediately he drag* 
ged the man back, and walked off the pier. 

The wretchedness that filled his soul at that moment be 
has not forgotten. The peace of mind which had once 
filled his heart with joy had departed. He had permitted 
Satan to master him, and had grieved the Holy Spirit. 
During the whole of the day his remorse was great, and 
when he got home he sought his heavenly Father, and con- 
fessed with bitterness of soul his sin. His late comfortable 
feelings, however, were not restored ; he felt self-condemned 
and unhappy. A judicious friend observing his dejectec 
look, inquired the cause, and when he had heard the story. 
told him it was his duty to go to the man and acknowledge 
that he had done wrong — reminding him of the Scripture 
passage : u Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught again* 
jhee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way: 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and ofler 
thy gift*" It was a severe trial. Ned's natural pride re- 
volted at the humiliation, u I can't humble myself before 
bim, M he said to himself. "It's no use, I can't do it. The 
man was the first aggressor, he cast off the rope ; had it 
pot been for the owner of the steam-tug, a whole tide** 
work would have been lost. How can I submit to this man 
of all others 7 He would tell it out to all his mates sod 
acquaintances that Ned Wright had begged his pardon." 

And yet he could scarcely bear the load of misery which 
weighed upon his spirits. He sought refuge in sleep, but 
«* nature's sweet restorer" did not bring him relief! He 
endeavored to pray, but found something clogging his utter- 
ance. Next morning he went as usual to his work, but his 
mind was occupied with thoughts that distressed him. He 
felt that he must go through the trial. Picturing to hiov 
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self his going to the pier and begging his enemy's pardon, 
he imagined the returning sneer, the bitter taunt, the jeer- 
ing laugh. He had been unaccustomed to such a scene. 
Before his conversion he would have disdained the thought 
of submission, and forever dispelled it from his mind ; but 
now he could not shake off these feelings. Every sound he 
heard had for its echo " Victoria Dock," and at every step 
he took he seemed to confront " Victoria Dock." At the 
close of the day he found himself at Fenchurch Street 
Station. How he got there he scarcely knew; but being 
there, he took a ticket for Blackwall. Leaving the train, 
he walked on the pier. The boat was (here waiting to 
convey passengers to Victoria Dock, and Ned half wished 
she would start before he could reach her. The struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit here reached its climax. 
He had fought fearlessly with members of the "ring," and 
had not been troubled with misgivings and fears; but this 
conflict vexed him more than any other. Standing undeci- 
ded as to what he should do, with one foot on the bulwark 
rail of the boat and the other on the edge of the pier, the 
boat at last began to move, and a voice cried, " \ook out 
governor or you will be overboard." Now was the decisive 
moment. Jump he must, one way or the other, or fall into 
the river : and just as he was about to spring on the pier, 
a hand behind seized and pulled him on board the boat. 
He had no alternative now; he must go to Victoria Dock. 
On his arrival there he saw the very man he so much dread- 
ed stationed to collect the passengers 1 tickets as they landed. 
Ned's heart began again to quake. He walked around the 
boat several times, allowing every passenger to land but 
himself. His turn, however, came ; and so, giving up his 
ticket, he said to the man, " George, I want to see you." 

" I should think you did," was the reply, "after the man- 
ner you served me yesterday. Why you might have 
drowned me." 

" Well," \said Ned, " I now confess to you how very 
wrong I was to act toward you as I did yesterday. It has 
made me very miserable and unhappy ever since, and i am 
compelled to come and acknowledge myself in fault, and 
beg of you to forgive me. It is -a wonder, George, I did 
ot throw you overboard; for you know what a character I 
have been in times past, before God, in the greatness of his 
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mercy, converted me. Ah, George, I would have thrown 
you into the river then ; but now God's preventing mercy 
restrained me. I shall be contented and happy now that 
I have told you, and I am sure you won't take farther notice 
of it, or be offended." 

This humble acknowledgment and the request for for- 
giveness which followed, touched a tender chord in the heart 
of the rough pier-man, and he burst into tears, and acknow- 
ledged his own wickedness. 



The London Plagve. 

When the great plague of 1665 swept with irresistible 
force over the city of London, it was estimated that during 
one month, the number of deaths was not less than sixteen 
hundred per day: and it is reported that in one night, three 
thousand from among the inhabitants were removed from 
works to rewards. All the places of amusement were 
closed, there being no disposition to encourage such frivol- 
ities when the people were greatly humbled and agitated 
by the scenes around them. About the middle of the 9th 
month, when the disease had reached its height, a feeling 
of despair seized the citizens who were no longer careful to 
avoid exposure to the disease, having abandoned every hope 
of escaping its attacks. It was at the height of this despair, 
that it pleased the Almighty to stay the hand of the destroy- 
ing angel, aud to slacken so suddenly the fury of the con- 
tagion, that in a few days after the first improvement, all 
the sick were recovering. 

There had been no noticable change in outward circum- 
stances calculated to inspire a hope that the disease had run 
its course — no medicine had been discovered that proved 
effectual. The hand of Omnipotence was so unmistakably 
shown in it, that there were few even among the roost 
hardened, but were forced to acknowledge it. 

44 He will not always chide, neither will He keep His 
anger forever." 



Purity, like the refreshing rote, sheds a fragrance, pe- 
culiarly its own, over our whole conversation ; and, like that 
lovely flower, leaves its retiring scent when we are gone. 
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The All-Seeing Eye. 

One day, the astronomer Mitchell was engaged in making 
some observations on the sun, and as it descended towards 
the horizon, just as it was setting, there came into the range 
of the great telescope, the top of a hill about seven miles 
away. On the top of that hill was a large number of apple- 
trees, and in one of them were two boys stealing apples. 
One was getting the apples, and the other was watching to 
make certain that nobody saw them, feeling that they were 
undiscovered. But there sat Professor Mitchell, seven 
miles away, with the great eye of his telescope directed 
fully* upon them, seeing every movement they made almost 
as plainly as if he had been under the tree with them. So 
it often is with men. Because they do not see the eye 
which watches with a sleepless vigilence, they think they 
are not seen. But the eye of God is upon them, and not 
an action can be concealed. There is not a deed, there is 
not a word, there is not a thought which is not known to 
Him. 



" What has it done for You?" — The other day, an infidel 
was lecturing in a village in the north of England ; and at 
the close, he challenged discussion. Who should accept 
the challenge but a woman bent with age, in the most an- 
tiquated attire, who went up to the lecturer, and said, "Sir, 
i have a question to put to you." " Well, my good woman, 
what is it ?" u Ten years ago," said she, *' I was left a 
widow, with eight children utterly unprovided for, and 
nothing to call my own but this Bible. By its direction, and 
looking to God for strength, I have been enabled to feed 
myself and my family, lam now tottering to the grave; 
but I am perfectly happy, because I look forward to a life 
of immortality with Jesus in heaven. That's what my re- 
ligion has done for me. What has your way of thinking 
done for you ?" " Well, my good lady," rejoined the lec- 
turer, "I don't want to disturb your comfort; but — " "Oh ! 
but that's not the question," interposed the woman; "keep to 
the point, sir. What has your religion done for you?" The 
infidel endeavored to shirk the matter again ; the feeling of 
the meeting gave vent in uproarious applause, and he had 
to go away discomfited by an old woman. — Late Paper. 
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Heavenly Peace. 

" If He giveth quiet, who can make trouble V 

Quiet from God ! How beautiful to keep 
This treasure the All-Merciful hath given ; 

To feel, when we awake and when we sleep, 
Its incense round us like a breath from Heaven. 

To sojourn with the world, and yet apart, 

To dwell with God, and still with roan to feel; 

To hear about forever in the heart 

The gladness which His Spirit doth reveal ! 

Who can make trouble, then ? Not evil minds, 
Which like dull shadows o'er creation lower; 

The soul which peace has thus attuned, finds 

How strong within doth reign the Calmer's power. 

What is thine Age ? 

"Fal her," said a Persian monarch to an old man who 
according to oriental usage bowed before the sovereign's 
throne, "pray be seated: I cannot receive homage from 
one bent with years, and whose head is white with the frosu 
of age." 

44 And now, father," said the monarch, when the old man 
had taken the proffered seat, " tell me thine age ; how many 
of the sun's revolutions hast thou counted?" 

"Sire," answered the old man, "I am but fonr years oW." 

44 What," interrupted the king, " fearest thou not to an- 
swer me falsely, or dost thou jest on the very brink of the 
tomb 7" 

<( I speak not falsely, sire," was the reply, "neither would 
I offer a foolish jest on a subject so solemn. Eighty long 
years have I wasted in folly and sinful pleasured, and in 
amassing wealth, none of which can I take to the grave 
with me when I leave this world. Four years only have I 
spent in doing good to my fellow men ; and shall I count 
those years that have been utterly wasted ? Are they not 
worse than a blank, and is not that portidn only worthy i<> 
be recorded as part of my life, which has truly answered 
life's best end ?" — American Messenger. 
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Three Wards of Strength. 

There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 

In tracings of eternal light, 
Upou the hearts of men. 

Have Hope ! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow — 
No night but hath its morn. 

Have Faith ! Where'er thy bark is driven — 
The calm's disport, the tempest's mirth — 

Kuow this : God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 

Have Love ! Not love alone for one ; 

But man, as man, thy brother call ; 
And scatter, like the circling sun, 

Thy charities on all. 

Thus grave these lessons on thy soul — 
Hope, Faith and Love — and thou shalt find 

Strength when the surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 



It is a precious thing to be made and kept living, and 
tender, and loving toward all the Lord's children. Our 
own growth in the blessed Truth is much promoted by it, 
and I daily crave that it may be my experience, and that 
I may be kept in the lowly valley, where the healing waters 
ofShiloh's stream run softly, and spread life and greenness 
on all around. — Thomas Evans. 



I would ever awake with God : my first thoughts are for 
Him who hath made the night for rest, and the day for trav- 
ail ; and bath blessed both. If my heart be early seasoned 
with his presence, it will savor of him all the day. — Hall. 
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" Of more value than many Sparrows" 

One bleak winter's morning, Elizabeth Lewis of Haver- 
fordwest, awoke very early, impressed in a strange manner. 
She became perfectly convinced in her mind that a poor 
widow, whom she sometimes relieved, was in great want, 
and that she ought not to delay one moment in sending her 
aid. Though it was still night, she rose immediately, and 
called her maid — who much wondered what ailed her mis- 
tress, that she should be disturbed at such an unseasonable 
hour — and directed her to go at once and fetch Sally James, 
who lived near, and whom she always employed on her er- 
rands of morcy. While waiting the relurn of her messenger, 
she busied herself in collecting together a goodly supply of 
food and other necessaries, and packing them in a large 
basket. When Sally James arrived, wondering, like the 
maid at being sent for so early, tie worthy lady thus ad- 
dressed her : u Sally, I have it on my mind that old Betty 
White is in great want. I could not sleep for thinking 
about her. Take her this basket, and go to her at once." 

Betty White was an aged widow, who earned a scanty 
living by sorting rags at a neighboring paper-mill. Her 
daughter some time before had married ; both she and her 
husband had died, leaving two little children quite destitute. 
The grandmother could not bear the thought of their going 
to the work-house, so she took thorn and managed somehow 
to support them, till a fortnight previous to the time I am 
now writing of, when she was taken ill, and not being able 
to follow her occupation, her little means were soon gone, 
and starvation stared her in the face. Now was her time 
of trial, but her faith did not fail her ; though she had no 
food in the house, and no visible means of obtaining any, 
she trusted in the God of the widow and fatherless, and 
having put the poor children supperless to bed, she kneeled 
down and laid her case before Him. 

Like the patriarch Jacob, she remained all night in pray- 
er, and when the day dawned, the answer came. No ap- 
parent miracle was wrought for her benefit, only a poor old 
woman like herself stood at the door, but as certainly sent 
direct by God as if He had commanded an angel from 
heaven to fly to her aid. 
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When Sally opened the cottage door, she saw the poor 
old creature faint with hunger and cold, kneeling by the 
miserable bed, where her two grandchildren lay huddled 
together for warmth- She said nothing, but quickly emptied 
her basket, spreading the contents on the table. There 
was abundance of food, enough to last many days, and better 
still, a message from those good ladies to old Betty, that they 
would care for her as long as she lived. — The Christian. 



Rowland Hill. 

In once addressing the people at Wotton, R. H. raised 
himself to his full stature and exclaimed ; " Because I am 
in earnest, men call me an enthusiast; but I am not. When 
I first came into this part of the country, I was walking on 
on yonder hill ; I saw a gravel pit fall in and bury three 
human beings alive. I lifted up my voice for help, so loud, 
that I was heard in the town below, at a distance of a mile ; 
help came, and rescued two of the sufferers. No one called 
me an enthusiast then ; and when 1 see eternal destruction 
ready to fall upon poor sinners, and about to entomb them 
irrecoverably in an eternal mass of woe, and call aloud on 
them to escape, shall I be called as enthusiast now? No 
sinner, I am not an enthusiast in so doing; I ca!l on thee 
aloud to fly for refuge, to the hope set before thee in the 
gospel of Christ Jesus." 



How sweet a life might Christians live, could they but 
•bring their hearts to a full subjection to the disposing will 
of God ! To be content not only with what he commands 
and approves, but also what he allots and appoints. It was 
a sweet reply a woman once made upon her death-bod to a 
friend that asked whether she were more willing to live or 
die? She answered, "lam pleased with what God pleases 
14 Yea," said l>er friend, " but if God should refer it to you 
which would you choose?" "Truly," said she, " if God 
would refer it to me, I would refer it to him again." 

Ah, blessed life, when the will is swallowed up in the will 
of Omniscience, and the heart at rest in his care and love, 
and pleased with all his appointments. 
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LadcTs Sheep Story, or, how to make up a Quarrel. 

William Ladd was the President of the American Peace 
Society, and he believed that the principles of peace, car- 
ried out, would maintain good-will among neighbors as well 
as among nations. But there was a time when he had not 
fully considered this subject — had not thought much about 
it, as I dare say many people have not. He believed that 
if a man struck him a blow, it was fair and best to strike 
right back again, without considering if there were not some 
better way of overcoming the offender; or if a man did him 
an injury, why, as people commonly say, he would give him 
as good as he sent. 

He had a farm ; and a poor man who lived on land ad- 
joining his, neglected to keep up a fence which it was his 
business to keep in order, and in consequence his sheep got 
into William Ladd's wheat-field and did much mischief. 
He told his man Sam to go to the neighbor and tell him lie 
must mend the fence, and keep the sheep out. But the 
sheep came in again, and William, who was a very orderly 
man himself, was provoked. "Sam," he said, "go to that 
fellow, and tell him if he don't keep his sheep out of my 
wheat field,. I'll have them shot." Even this did not do: 
the sheep were in again. 

"Sam," said William to his man, "take my gun , and 
shoot those sheep." 

" I had rather not," said Sam. 

" Rather not, Sam ! Why, there are but three — it's no 
great job." 

" No sir ; bjt the poor man has but three in the world, 
and I am not the person that likes to shoot a poor man's 
sheep." 

" Then the poor man should take proper care of them. 
I gave him warning ; why didn't he mend his fence ?" 

" Well, sir, I guess it was because you sent him a rough 
kind of a message ; it made him mad, and so he would 
not do it." 

After considering a few minutes, William Ladd told Sam 
to put the horse to the buggy. 

"Shall I put in the gun?" Sam asked. 

William's relation of what followed, we give in his own 
latigitage. "No, said I. I saw Sam half smiled, but I said 
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nothing. I got into my buggy and drove up to my neighbor 
Pulsifer. He lived a mile off, and I had a good deal of 
time to think the matter over. 

" When I drove up to the house, the man was chopping 
wood. There were but few sticks of wood, and the house 
was poor, and my heart was softened. * Neighbor,' I called 
out. Pulsifer looked sulky, and did not lift up his head. 
* Come, come, neighbor, 9 said I. c l have come with friend- 
ly feelings to you, and you must meet me half way.' He 
perceived I was in earnest, laid down his ax, and came* to 
the wagon. * Now neighbor, 1 said I, * we have both been 
in the wrong. You neglected your fence, and I got angry, 
and sent you a provoking message. Now let's both face 
about, and both do right, and feel right. I'll forgive, and 
you shall forgive me. Now let's shake hands.' He didn't 
quite feel like giving me his hand, but he let me take it. 

" * Now,' said I, * neighbor, driye your sheep down to my 
south pasture. They shall share with my sheep till next 
spring ; you shall have all the yield, and next summer 
we'll start fair.' 

" His hand was no longer dead in mine. He gave me a 
good friendly grasp. The tears came into his eyes, and he 
said, * I guess you are a Christian, Squire, after all.' 

" That little fracas with my neighbor about the sheep 
was," continued William Ladd, " my first step in devoting 
myself to the cause of Peace." 

A man may yield an assent to all the great and solemn 
truths of Christianity : the miraculous birth, holy life, and 
and sufferings, ignominious death, glorious resurrection and 
ascension of our blessed Redeemer ; he may believe, in the 
abstract, in his inward and spiritual appearance in the heart 
of mankind by his Holy Spirit, and yet may fall short of 
the prize immortal ; unless he comes to witness the saving 
operation of the Holy Spirit in his heart, and to know there- 
by through faith in it a purifying preparation for the king- 
dom of righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
— Daniel Wheeler. 

They who have nothing else to give, can often afford re- 
lief to others by imparting what they feel. 
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The Emperor Alexander of Russia. 

Nothing was farther from the thoughts or intentions of 
the emperor Nicholas, the father of the present emperor, 
or of his advisers, or of the nobles of Russia, than the act 
consummated by the present emperor — the universal eman- 
cipation of the serfs. When a boy of nine years, Alexander, 
sitting one morning at the breakfast table with the emperor 
and empress, his governess standing near, was observed to 
be Leaning his head upon his hand, and apparently in deep 
thought. His mother asked him, u What are your thought* 
my son ?" As the boy hesitated, the question was repeat- 
ed, when, looking up with an earnest and deeply serious air, 
he said, " I was thinking how, when I become emperor, 1 
can make free all my poor countrymen who are now slaves/' 
His mother was startled by this answer, whilst the emperor 
Nicholas turned palo. '^he governess, fearing that the 
charge might be made that her influence over the child bad 
caused this strange and unaccountable remark, was much 
disconcerted. The empress earnestly questioned the boy 
as to the origin of this extraordinary thought. After some 
hesitation, he answered that he had learned it in [a place 
of worship and the Bible,] wherein the duty of loving ooe's 
neighbor as one's self, and of doing unto all men as we 
would have them do unto us, was so often and so earnestly 
inculcated. He thought that it was not right that those 
poor people should forever remain slaves. The subject 
was not again alluded to, but the young prince pondered ail 
such things in his heart, and as he grew older grew strong- 
er in his determination to confer this great boon upon bis 
subjects. — LippincotCs Magazine, 



Bad thoughts are worse enemies than lions and tigers : 
for we keep out of the way of wild beasts, but bad thought* 
are presented almost everywhere. The cup that is full will 
hold no more ; keep your hearts full of good thoughts, that 
bad thoughts may not find room to enter. 

There is one single fact which one may oppose to all (he 
wit and argument of infidelity — namely : that no man ever 
repented being a Christian on his death-bed. 
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Providential Preservation of Life. 

There are many instances occurring of the interference 
of Divine Providence, for the preservation of the lives of his 
human creatures. It is interesting and instructive, when 
these become known to us, to take a note of them, and pre- 
serve a record for the benefit of posterity. The foolishness, 
the inconsistency and the wickedness of man are daily oc- 
casioning death and suffering. Yet that the Lord sometimes 
marvellously interferes to prevent the destruction of life, 
has been many times manifested. The following circum- 
stance related by the person in whose experience it occur- 
red is an illustration of these remarks. 

A conductor of the night train from Cleveland to Ash- 
tabula, in the state of Ohio, on one occasion, dreamed that 
the night train at a certain place in the road met with a 
dreadful accident, and that himself and the engineer were 
both killed. He seemed to see plainly the bodies of these 
two rolling down a steep hank, which he knew was at the 
place where he dreamed the accident occurred. He awoke 
in terror, and was deeply impressed. The dream was re- 
iterated, and when he arose to go to the station, he took 
leave of hfs family, never exacting to see them again. It 
was so also in parting with those at the station. His mind 
was fully aroused, and nothing on the way could banish the 
dream from his mind, or relieve him from the awful feeling 
which oppressed it. When the train drew near the place 
at which in his dream the accident occurred, he at first had 
the rate of its speed reduced from twenty miles an hour to 
six. Passing on further he stopped it altogether. Getting 
out and walking on a short distance, he discovered not two 
hundred yards from the spot at which the train stopped, an 
engine on the track which, having broken down, had been 
left there without a light or any other signal to warn ap- 
proaching trains of the danger. 

May we not believe that He whose tender mercies are 
over all his works, and who thus secretly though effectually 
wrought upon the mind of this man to deliver from death, 
stands ready to warn us all of the spiritual dangers that 
surround us — the deadly snares of our soul's enemy ? It 
is only through obedience to the intimations of His Holy 
Spirit in the heart, that they are to be detected and escaped. 
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Infidelity. 

Elizabeth Robson, a minister of the Society of Friend?, 
who travelled extensively in America and elsewhere, on 
religious service, was often engaged to plead with those 
who had partaken, or were in danger of partaking of the 
fruit of the tree of unbelief. On one occasion, of this kind 
in the year 1824, she related the case of a young man of 
very superior talents and advantages, who spent much time 
to ascertain and decide upon the religious principles he 
should adopt ; when, before he was aware, he had so im- 
bibed the spirit of unbelief, that he became darkened and 
bewildered to that degree, that his mind could settle upon 
no fixed principles. He adopted the infidel opinion that we 
are not bound to believe what we cannot comprehend ; and 
then rejected the plain testimony of the Holy Scripture*, 
to the sacred, mysterious truths of the gospel of salvation 
by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. It pleased the Lord 
to lay him upon a bed of languishing; he lingered long. 
and finding himself destitute of all foundation for the hope 
of future happiness in the world to come, his state of mind 
became awful. Ardently desirous of some evidence upoc 
which hefcould rest his hope of salvation, and yet utterk 
incapable of believing the unutterable truths he had so loo; 
accustomed himself to doubt or call in question, he was led 
at last fervently to pray, that the Lord would be pleased to 
grant him some assurance of their reality. After a loaf 
season of bitter conflict, his prayer was heard. His mind 
was furnished with a degree of the true fuith which is of ibe 
operation of the Spirit of God in the heart, which had once 
been tendered by it, and long since lost. Now he couk 
receive the doctrines of the Scriptures, which had been tv 
him as sealed with seven seals; and at his desire they were 
frequently read to him, with some other religious books- 
He became like a weaned child; all dependence upon reasoe 
or any other power of his own was utterly renounced, to: 
as a new-born babe, he now received with meekness tt< 
engrafted Word which is able to save the soul ; rejoiciti 
in the means which a gracioo* Creator has provided * 
helps in the way and work of salvation through faith io or 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Was it Chance ? 



Dr. Guthrie was in the habit of visiting a widow who 
was prevented by paralysis from attending a place of wor- 
ship. She was cared for by a very dutiful daughter, who 
working at a flax-mill in the neighborhood, toiled hard and 
contented herself with plain dress and simple fare, that she 
might help to maintain her mother. Before leaving the 
cottage for her work, she was in the habit of heaping up the 
refuse of the mill in the grate and kindling it. She placed 
her helpless mother in a chair before the fire, and as this 
fuel burned slowly away, the old woman was kept comfort- 
able till her return. It happened one day, that the Doctor 
left his manuscript at the cottage, and, on returning for it, 
he took his way down the winding dell to the home of the 
old woman, which stood in a garden embowered among 
trees. Meeting a parishoner with whom he had some sub- 
ject of interest to talk about, they sat down on a bank of 
thyme just by, and entered into conversation. Ere the 
subject was half exhausted, the widow rose to Guthrie's 
recollection, and he felt somehow he must cut their talk 
short and hasten on his visit. But the idea was dismissed 
and the conversation continued. 

However it occurred again and again, until, with the 
feeling that he was neglecting a call of duty, as by an un- 
controllable impulse he rose to his feet and made haste to 
the cottage. Opening the door, a sight met his eye that 
for a moment nailed him to the spot. The mass of mill 
refuse which had been heaped from the hearth some feet up 
the open wide chimney, having its foundation eaten away 
had fallen, and precipitating itself forward, surrounded the 
helpless paralytic with a circle of fire. The accident took 
place some minutes before he entered. She had cried out, 
but no ear was there to hear her, nor hand to help. Catch- 
ing the loose refuse about her, on and on, nearer and near- 
er the flames had crept. By the' time the Dr. entered it 
had almost reached the place where she sat motionless and 
pale, looking down on the fire as it was about to catch her 
clothes and burn her to a cinder. Ere it caught, he had 
just tine and no more, to make one bound from the door 
to the hearthstone, and seizing her, chair and all, in his 
arms, to pluck her from the jaws of a fiery death. Dr. G. 
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felt at a loss at the time, to know by what impulse he was 
made to cut short an interesting conversation and hasten 
without the remotest idea of danger, to the old woman whose 
cottage was reached barely in time to rescue her from her 
fearful position ; but all may join him in the wish to attain 
that faith that enabled his aged friend to view with calranes* 
the danger, and to thank her Heavenly Father for her mer- 
ciful deliverance. 



Power of Divine Grace. 

A colored barber in Philadelphia, relates that he was 
once strongly tempted to take the lives of three men, oo 
account of ill treatment received from them. The temp- 
tation was presented several times, and at length he actually 
left his shop intending to commit the foul deed. But he now 
heard a voice of warning raised in his conscience with such 
power, that he was prevailed upon to abandon his purpose. 
Prom this time he began to experience a change in his feel- 
ing toward the men, until it became so different from what 
it had been, that he could regard them as brethren instead 
of enemies. He now looks back with horror to the awful 
destruction which threatened to overwhelm his soul, mingled 
with feelings of gratitude for the great mercy that had been 
extended for his preservation. The fruit of his repentance 
is shown by an interesting occurrence that has since taken 
place. A customer at his shop made a remark which led to 
the discovery on the part of the barber, of the man's ioteo- 
lion to engage in an act from which he anticipated much 
satisfaction, although great injury to others as well as him- 
self would result. He reasoned with him for some time. 
The man departed, and when next seen he stated that he 
had taken the advice given him and abstained from com- 
mitting the sin. Truly, (l He that is in you is greater than 
he that is in the world." 

The heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
h tcked ; who can know it ? 

No pain, no balm; no thorn, no throne; no gall, no glory, 
no cross, no crown. — Penn. 
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Little Betsy, the Lost Child, Restored. 

The following authentic narrative is mostly derived from 
an account given by a resident of Richmond, Indiana, who 
was a daughter of the lost child, therein mentioned. 

Mary Mifflin, was a valued minister in the religious So- 
ciety of Friends. Her first marriage was with Joseph Hus- 
band, of Deer Creek, Maryland. They had eight children, 
and of one of these, the following account has been preserved. 
Little Betsy, when between two and three years of age, 
one afternoon followed her brother into the harvest field, 
where several hands were engaged in gathering the crop. 
On preparing to return to the house after sunset, the child 
was missing. It was supposed she had gone home, but on 
reaching there, they found this was not the case. Darkness 
was now upon them, and in their distress the neighbors 
were called to assist in the search for the little lost one, and 
during that long and anxious night, with lanterns in their 
hands they sought for the child, but all in vain. The creek 
upon which the farm bordered, was not unthought of, and 
it was grappled, on the supposition that possibly in her 
wandering she might have fallen into it. 

M. H, although well acquainted with Him, who by His 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of His faithful obedient children, 
manifests himself as a Counsellor in times of trouble, found 
some difficulty in composing her maternal feelings, strung 
as they were, almost to their utmost tension. Toward the 
latter part of the night, however, she fell asleep in her chair, 
but soon awoke, when a neighbor approaching her said, 
" Mrs. Husband, we know not where to look further." She 
replied that if they would go to a certain place which she 
described, at some distance from the house, at sunrise, they 
would find the child. In obedience to this direction, and at 
the appointed time, they went, and there they Baw little 
Betsy with one hand holding the topmost rail of the fence, 
— which she was just in the act of climbing — and with the 
other, brushing off the dead leaves still adhering to her dress. 
Her face bore the marks of tears, and she said, " I called, 
and called for Muddie, but Muddie would not come." She 
had laid down upon a bed of leaves and there had passed 
the night, during which she said she " saw a heap of lights 
and heard people talking." 
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A short distance up the creek there was a mill, where i 
number of hogs were fed. On that evening, the miller's 
wife remarked that she did not know what ailed the bogs 
that they stayed around and would not go to their beds as 
usual. Now it was in one of these beds that the little girl 
had slept, and in all probability had they taken their usual 
course, she would have been crushed to death. 

This same little Betsy lived to a ripe old age ; she was 
married to Edmund Evans, and removed to Richmond, In- 
diana, where a number of her descendants still live. 

After the decease of Joseph Husband, Mary married 
Daniel Mifflin, one of the early advocates of the abolition 
of slavery. She deceased in 1823. 

Believing but not Understanding, 

" I will not believe anything but what I understand," 
said a self-confident young man in a hotel one day. 

" Nor will I," said another. 

" Neither will I," chimed in a third. 

" Gentlemen/' said one who sat close by, " do I under* 
stand you correctly, that you will not believe anything th** 
you don't understand ?" 

" I will not/ 1 said one, and so said each one of the trio. 

" Well/' said the stranger, *' in my ride this morning I 
saw some geese in a field eating grass; do you believe that V 

" Certainly/' said the three unbelievers. 

" I also saw the pigs eating grass ; do you believe that ? 

" Of course/' said the three. 

" And I also saw sheep and oows eating grass ; do yo a 
believe that?" 

" Of course/' was again replied. 

" Well, but the grass which they had formerly eaten, b«* 
by digestion turned to feathers on the backs of the gees* 
to bristles on the backs of the swine, to wool on the sheep. 
and on the cows it had turned to hair ; do you believe that, 
gentlemen ?" 

"Certainly," they replied. 

" Yes, you believe it" he rejoined, " but do you zs- 

DERSTAND IT t" 

They were confounded and silent, and evidently ashamed 
as they well might be.— Glad Tidings. 
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Alone with God. 

A carrier in a large town in Yorkshire, England, heard 
his carter one day in the yard, swearing dreadfully at his 
horses. The carrier was a man who feared God, and who 
endeavored to promote the good of his fellow creatures. He 
was shocked to hear the terrible oaths that resounded through 
the yard. He went up to the young man who was just 
setting off with his cart for Manchester, and kindly expos- 
tulated with him on the enormity of his sin, and then ad- 
ded : u But if thou wilt swear, stop till thou gets through 
the turnpike on the moor, where none but God and thyself 
can hear." 

The poor fellow cracked his whip and pursued his journey, 
but he could not get over his master's words. Sometime 
after, his master observed him in the yard, and was very 
much surprised to see him so altered. There was a serious- 
ness and quietness about him which he had never seen be- 
fore : and he often seemed as if he had something to say 
that he could not get out. At length his master was so 
much struck with his manner, that he asked him if he want- 
ed anything. 

" Ah I master," said he, " do you know what you said to 
me about swearing ? I was thunderstruck. I went on the 
road, and I got through the turnpike and reached the moor : 
and there I thought that though I was alone, yet God was 
with me : and I trembled to think how He had been with 
me, and had known all my sins and follies all my life long. 
My sins came to my remembrance, and I was afraid He 
would strike me dead : and I thank God I have been aroused 
to seek after the salvation of my poor soul." 

The master, as may be supposed, was overjoyed to hear 
the young man's confession : and his subsequent conduct 
gave proof that he had ceased to be a slave to sin. 

A word spoken in due season, how good is it ! — English 
Paper. 

There must be a resignation of ourselves up to the will 
of God : it was so with the Lord Jesus, and it is so with 
every true saint of God. We must be humbled as little 
children, before judgment be taken away and the loving- 
kindness of God sealed up to our souls. 
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The Eye of the Needle. 

"It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God." 
The force and appropriateness of many Scripture compar- 
isons, are made more apparent, and the interest attached to 
them greatly increased, oy a knowledge of the literal man- 
ner in which passages such as the above were accepted bj 
those of Eastern habits and manners. It is well known that 
oriental cities were walled and entered by gates. The main 
passage was for beasts, with their burdens : but at the side, 
there was a low, narrow opening for foot passengers, which 
to the present day is called the Needle's Eye. To pss 
through this, the camel must kneel, and bow his head, tar- 
ing behind him his burden : which our*Saviour says is eatkr 
for the camel than for the rich man (one too great and proud 
to walk in the narrow way) to enter the kingdom of Heaven- 

Remarkable circumstance connected with Margaret 

Greenwood's Death.' 

She had been engaged in order for marriage : and the daj 
was agreed to be the same on which her sister was to be 
married. Each suitor had the name of John. One morn- 
ing early their father said to the two sisters pleasantly, that 
he supposed they would not give up their Johns' for so; 
consideration whatever. Margaret replied, after a pan* 
that there was one thing, and but one, for which she wouM 
give up her John — a place in the kingdom of heaven. Ste 
appeared at that time to be free from indisposition; bat 
about ten in the forenoon, as she sat employed at her knit- 
ting, she breathed her last. The preceding day she had 
attended the General meeting at Dent Town, and had bora* 
a lively and weighty testimony ; and as a meeting was held 
at the pame place six days afterwards on account of her 
burial, the minds of the people were impressed in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Her remarkable answer and decease were 
on the 22nd of the 12th Month, 1787.— Piety Promoted. 

The Value of Silence. — Speech is silvern, silence is gold- 
en. " He who knows not how to be silent, knows not ho* 
to speak/' said Pittacus, one of the sages : and u He that 
hath knowledge spareth his words/' said Solomon. 
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Finding a Girl in tJie Bible. 

The following incident is related in a recent number of 
The Pariah Visitor. 

An English town missionary, a short time ago, related a 
remarkable incident. There was a lodging house in his dis- 
trict, which he had long desired to enter, but was deterred 
from doing sq by bis friends, who feared that his life would 
he thereby endangered. He became at length so uneasy, 
that he determined to risk all consequences and try to gain 
admission. So one day he gave a somewhat timid knock at 
the door, in response to which a coarse voice roared out, 
" Who's there?" at the same moment a vicious looking 
woman opened the door, and ordered the man to go away. 
" Let him come in, see who be is, and what he wants/' 
growled out the same voice. The missionary walked in, and 
bowing politely to the rough looking man whom he had just 
heard speak, said, " I have been visiting most of the houses 
in this neighborhood, to read with and talk to the people 
about good things. I have passed your door as long as I 
feel I ought, for I wish also to talk with you and your 
lodgers." " Are you what is called a home missionary ?" 
" I am sir/' was the reply. " Well then," said the' fierce- 
looking man, sit down and hear what I am going to say. 
I will ask you a question out of the Bible. If you answer 
me right, you may call at this house and read and pray with 
us and our lodgers as often as you like ; if you do not answer 
me right, we will tear the clothes off of your back, and turn* 
ble you, neck and heels, into the street. Now, what do 
you say to that, for I am a man of my word." The mis- 
sionary was perplexed, but at length quietly said, " I will 
take you." " Well then," said the man, " here goes. Is 
the word ' girl/ in any part of the Bible ? if so, where is it 
to be found, and how often ? That is my question." 

" Well, sir, the word ' girl/ is in the Bible, but only once, 
and may be found in the words of the prophet Joel, iii. 3. 
The words are, < And sold a girl for wine that they might 
drink.' " "Well," replied the man, I am dead beat, I durst 
have bet five pounds you could not have told." 

u And I could not have told yesterday," said the visitor. 
" For several days I have been praying that the Lord would 
open me a way into this house ; and this very morning, 
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when reading the Scriptures in my family, I was surprised 
to find the word ' girl/ and got the Concordance to see if the 
word occurred again, and found it did not. And now, sir. 
I believe that God did know, and does know, what will come 
to pass, and surely His hand is in this for my protection 
and for your good." 

The whole of the inmates were greatly surprised, and the 
incident has been instrumental in effecting a change of heart 
in the man, his wife and two of the lodgers. 



Sir Henry Vane. 

Sir Henry Vane's talents were of the first order, and su- 
perior to the generality of men ; yet he would often «aj. 
" he owed them to religion." In his youth he was mucL 
addicted to company, and promised little to business ; but U 
reading a book called " The signs of a godly man/' and bcint 
convinced in himself that they were just, but that he ha-i 
no share in any one of them, he fell into such extreme an- 
guish and horror, that for some days and nights he took 
little food or rest This at once dissolved his old friend- 
ships, and made those impressions, and resolutions to religioa 
which neither universities, courts, princes nor parents, no* 
any losses nor disappointments, that threatened his ne* 
course of life, could weaken or alter. Though this laid bit 
under some disadvantages for a time, his great integrity aa<l 
abilities, quickly broke through that obscurity; so that those 
of very differing sentiments did not only admire him, bat 
very often desired him to accept the most eminent negoti- 
ations of his country, which he served according to his own 
principles, with great success and remarkable self-denial. 

The progress of a worldly spirit in the heart.— Though 
the change from day to night, is by a motion so gradual as 
scarcely to be perceived, yet when night is come we behoM 
it very different from the day ; and thus as people become 
wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight 
customs arise up from the spirit of this world, and spread 
little by little, till a departure from the simplicity that there 
is in Christ becomes distinguished as light from darkness 
in such as are crucified to the world. 
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The Golden Side. 

There is many a rest in the road of life, 

If we only would stop to make it ; 
And many a tone from the better land, 

If the querulous heart would take it. 
To the sunny soul, that is full of hope, 

And whose beautiful trust ne'er faileth, 
The grass is green, and the flowers are bright, 

Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 

Better to hope though the clouds hang low, 

And to keep the eyes still lifted, 
For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, 

When the ominous clouds are rifted ! 
There was never a night without a day, 

Or an evening without a morning ; 
And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 

Is the hour before the dawning. 

There is many a gem in the path of life 

Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown, 

Or the miser's hoarded treasure ; 
It may be the love of a little child, 

Or a mother's prayers to heaven, 
Or only a beggar's grateful thanks 

For a cup of water given. . 

Better to weave in the web of life 

A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God's will with a ready heart, 

And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate, minute threads 

Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 

And sit and grieve and wonder. 

M. A. Kidder. 



Greater is be that subdueth his own spirit, than he that 
taketh a city. 
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Strictness of Religion— The Slavery of Fashion. 

Is it not whimsical to hear such complaints against the 
strictness of religion, as we are frequently hearing, from the 
beings who are voluntarily pursuing a course of life which 
fashion makes infinitely more severe ? How really burden- 
some would Christianity be, if she enjoined such a succes- 
sion of fatigues. If religion commanded such hardships 
and self-denial, such days of hurry, such evenings of ex- 
ertion, such nights of broken rest, such perpetual sacrifices 
of quiet, such exile from family delights as fashion imposes, 
then, indeed, the service of Christianity would no longer 
merit its present appellation of being a ' reasonable service :' 
then the name of perfect slavery might be justly applied to 
that which we are told is a service of perfect freedom ; a 
service, the great object of which is to deliver us from the 
bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of the child- 
ren of God. — Hannah More. 



A Foot Lamp. 

One of the most interesting things in the Holy Land is 
the fact that one meets everywhere, in daily life, the things 
that illustrate the language of Holy Scripture. The streets 
of Jerusalem are very narrow, and no one is allowed to go 
out at night without a light. Throw open your lattice in 
the evening and look out, you will sec what seems to be lit- 
tle stars twinkling on the pavement. Tou will hear the 
clatter of sandals, as the- late traveller rattles along. As the 
party approaches, you will see that he has a little lamp fast- 
ened to his foot, to make his step a safe one. In an instant 
the voice comes to your memory, written in that same city 
three thousand years ago—" Thy word is a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path/' 
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In this our day of outward prosperity and religious liberty, 
there is great danger of imbibing a worldly spirit, and of 
suffering our intercourse to degenerate into religious trifling, 
and religious gossipping. The conversation of many, aU 
thoguh it may be technically called religious, resemblso the 
clond and the well without water, so strongly reprobated by 
the Apostle Jude. 
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Are you Happy t 

A correspondent of the British Workman, says : Roths- 
child, who was supposed to be the richest man in the world, 
was once asked this simple question : " Are you happy ?" 
" Happy I" he answered, "when just as you are going to 
dinner, you have a letter placed in your hand saying, ' If 
you do'nt lend me five hundred pounds I will blow your 
brains out/ Happy when you have to sleep with pistols 
under your pillow ? No, indeed ! 1 am not happy." 

Astor, another very rich man, was once asked the same 
question. *' Ah !" he answered, " I must leave it all when 
I die. It won't put off sickness ; it won't buy off sorrow ; 
it won't buy off death" And so it was plain to see he was 
not happy. 

But I went once to see a poor, lame, and aged woman, 

who lived in one small room, and earned a part of her scanty 

living by knitting; for the rest she had to depend on the 

kindness of others. I asked her this same question : "Lydia, 

are you happy ?" " Happy !" she answered with a beaming 

face ; " I am just as full as I can be. I don't believe I 

could hold another drop of joy." " But why ?" I asked, 

" you are sick and alone, and have almost nothing to live 

upon." " But have you never read," said she, pointing to 

the Bible, " ' All things are yours ; and ye are Christ's, and 

Christ is God's ?' And again, * Ask and receive, that your 

joy may be full !' " 

■Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after Right- 
eousness, for they shall be fitted. Matt. v. 6. See also, 
John, vi. 35; Rev. vii. 16. 17. 

The weary traveller through this world of strife, 
Who yearns with heavenly manna to be fed, 

And dips his chalice in the Brook of Life, 
Is not forgotten by his Lord, who said 
That such are filled and blest. He is the Bread 

Come down from heaven in mercy to restore 

His people's strength, and soothe them while they tread 

The path of trial, till they reach the shore, 

Where hunger, thirst, and sin, and sorrow are no more. 

[Day by Day. 
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Good Counsel. 

Guard, my child, thy tongue, 
That it speak no wrong ! 
Let no evil word pass o'er it ; 
Set the watch of truth before it, 
That it speak no wrong : 
Guard, my child, thy tongue ! 

Guard, my child, thine eyes ; 

Prying is not wise : 

Let them look on what is right ; 

From all evil turn thy sight : 

Prying is not wise. 

Guard, my child, thine eyes ! 

Guard, my child, thine ear ! 
Wicked words will sear. 
Let no evil word come in 
That may cause the soul to sin ; 
Wicked words will sear. 
Guard, my child, thine ear ! 

Ear, and eye, and tongue, 
Guard while thou art young ; 
For, alas ! these busy three 
Can unruly members be. 
Guard, while thou art young, 
Ear, and eye, and tongue ! 



Judging Others. 

We have no right to judge a man, 

Until he's fairly tried ; 
Should we not like his company, 

We know the world is wide. 
He may have faults, and who has not ?— 

The old as well as young— 
Perhaps you may, for aught I know, 

Have fifty to his one. 
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The Peril of Smoking. 

A New York correspondent, writing to the Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser, says : 

A case in my own intimate acquaintance has this very 
week appalled a large circle of friends in this city. The 
victim was exactly of my own years, and a companion from 
early boyhood. For thirty years at least, he has been a 
daily smoker of the choicest segars, but in all other habits 
temperate and regular, and of excellent constitution — one 
who of all men would have laughed at the suggestion that 
tobacco was killing him. A week ago last Sunday night, 
he was stricken with progressive paralysis, characteristic of 
nicotine, and on Sunday night he died. His death was most 
pitiful. At first, sight was lost, then speech, then motion 
of the neck, then motion of the arms, and so on throughout 
the body, and he lay for a fortnight unable to move or make 
any sign, save a pitiful, tongueless, inarticulate sound, which 
sometimes rose to almost frantic efforts, all in vain, to make 
known what he wished to say to his friends — for his con- 
sciousness and mental faculties were left unimpaired until 
within ten hours of the last — a living soul in a dead body. 
The sense of hearing was still acute, so that he was con- 
scious of all around him, while as incapable of communi- 
cating with them as if dead, save by a slight sign of assent 
or dissent to a question. The doctors were fully agreed 
that tobacco was the sole cause of the stroke. 

Well Answered. 

The late Bishop , it is said, was strongly opposed to 

the principles of total abstinence, and had his sideboard 
loaded with brandy, wine, etc. On one occasion a minister, 
a decided temperance man, dined with the bishop, who, pour! 
ing out a glass of wine, desired him to drink with him. 

"Can't do it, bishop; ' wine is a mocker/ " 

il . Take a glass of brandy, then/' 

" Can't do it, bishop ; * strong drink is raging/ " 

By this time the bishop, becoming somewhat excited, re- 
marked to his guest, " You'll pass the decanter to the gen- 
tleman next to you/' 

" No, bishop, I can't do that. i Woe unto him that giveth 
his neighbor drink, that putteth thy bottle to him/ " 
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What's Corn? — Or Worldly-Mtndedness. 

Through industry, careful habits, and a vigilant watd 
of the market, a gentleman had accumulated what is calk 
a handsome property. His means were far beyond an; 
probable personal wants, and he had no children for whuc 
to provide. 

The autumn preceding that extraordinary rke in & 
prices of provisions, which a few years since,, brought * 
much distress among the poor, brought him, from his &£ 
an unusually large crop of corn. Before it was ready £i 
market, the approaching rise was distinctly foreshadowed 
and the sharper class of farmers held on. Their expeca 
tions were more than realized. Scarcity abroad, combicr- 
with the Crimean war to produce an almost unexamp 1 ^ 
demand, and the tactics of speculation over-wrought e*J 
the natural effect of these causes. 

The gentleman of whom I write, was one of those '« 
reserved their crops for higher prices. He was sure a.~ 
would go up to a dollar, and he would wait for that nun 
The market reached it, but the indications of advance ver. 
stronger than before. Not wholly forgetful of the daflf-' 
of overstaying the tide, he was sure it had not reached '*•• 
height. He was right. Corn went up to $1. 10. and *t- 
up, up, to $1. 15, 91. 20, $1. 30, but the higher the pn* 
the wilder grew his confidence that the maximum was v* 
yet reached. In the meantime, another year came *ro°*j 
bringing him another full crop, whilst as yet, that of <W 
previous year was waiting for the top of the market. J*" 
then the market snapped under the excessive strain. flj 
fall was rapid, yet there was sufficient quivering to &* 
the hopes of those who had trifled with their beat opp* 
tunity. 

My neighbor did not seise upon the first mark in ^ 
descending scale ; he was sure there would be a rally. Do^ 
down, it went ; still he would not sell, for by this time * 
had lost all heart to sell for seventy-five cents, when * *** 
weeks before, he nyght have taken nearly double the amo«» L 
On the arrival of every mail, his first inquiry was, " Wk* 
about corn ?" and whenever a neighbor returned from ■* 
ket, he met him with the anxious question, " What'i cofl* 
what's corn V 
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Just about this time he was taken sick— at first slightly, 
rat soon alarming symptoms appeared. The pastor of the 
ongregation, whose place of worship he generally attended, 
isited him, and sought to turn his thoughts away from corn, 
-nd cattle, and the world, to subjects of higher interest. At 
ength his physician abandoned^ hope, and the pastor as- 
umed the solemn task of announcing the fact to the patient. 
^ conversation followed, as long as it was thought his feeble 
londition would justify, and the pastor left his bedside in 
he belief that he was brought to comprehend his position 
)n the verge of eternity. A few minutes afterward an- 
other neighbor approached his bed. He was much exhaust- 
ed and unable to articulate distinctly. He made several 
efforts to be understood, but for a time unsuccessfully. At 
length his feeble voice became sufficiently distinct to enable 
bis friend to catch the words, " What's corn ?" 

In a few days we assembled for his funeral, and listened 
to the reading of the thirty-ninth Psalm, the sixth verse of 
which, slowly and distinctly pronounced, produced so pro- 
found an impression, that we all felt a full sermon in the text 
alone ;— ." Surely every man walketh in a vain show ) surely 
they are disquieted in vain ; he heapeth up riches, and know- 
eth not who shall gather them." 

A few days more, and the auctioneer's hammer dispersed 
fcne corn, with all else that was his, over the country — at 
what prices, was the least of all things that concerned him. 

" Thou God see' st Me .'" 

From the sunny morning 

To the starry night, 
Every look and motion 

Meets our Father's sight. 

From our earliest breathing 

To our latest year, 
Every sound we utter 

Meets our Father's ear. 

Through our earthly journey 

Wheresoe'er we go, 
Every thought and feeling 

Doth our Father know. 
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Opinions of distinguished Men on War. 

War is an instrument entirely inefficient towards redress- 
ing wrongs, and multiplies, instead of indemnifying losses. 
— Thomas Jefferson. 

The sentiment, or rather the principle, that in peace jw 
must prepare for war, is one of difficulty and danger, fa 
while we keep large armies on hand, to preserve peace, thej 
are at the same time incentives and instruments of war.- 
Louis Phillippe. 

Opinions are stronger than armies ) opinions, if they are 
founded on truth and justice, will in the end prevail again?: 
the bayonets of infantry, the fire of artillery, and the charge 
of cavalry. — Lord Palmerston. 

I abominate war as unchristian : I hold it as the great* 
of human crimes. — Lord Brougham. 

Believe me, except a battle lost, nothing can be half ? 
melancholy as a battle won. What is needed by the seven 
governments, is such a peace as would. give them the port 
of reducing their military establishments, and the leisure : 
attend to the internal concerns of their nations, and to im- 
prove the over-grown condition of their people. — Duke ; 
Wellington. 

I pray that no war may break out. I want to see no vi? 
it is a fearful work in its best form, and revolting to r 
Nothing can make me believe, that any man who has " 
been in one battle , can wish to be in a second, from person 
feelings, if he has those of a man and a Christian. — Napv 

To which may be added that of our own President Gran'- 
tl Let us have peace." 

Whatever is to be thy lot, whatever task is assigned tb* 
in the vineyard, wherever may be the scene of thy earth:? 
tarrying, whether afflictions surprise thee as a flood, or &f 
pleasures be as a flowing fountain, " hope thou only in God: 
for, " from Him cometh thy salvation !" Neither give pi* 
to doubt or disbelief, nor to very much anxiety or dbtur*" 
ance of mind, respecting what may befall thee : never fc* 
— there is one that provideth for the sparrows, there is <* 
to whom every event is in subjection. He is good : fr ~ 
his hand " proceedeth not evil :" and he hath said, " tbtr 
shall no evil happen to the just." 
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A Child's Civility. 

When the Emperor of Germany was lately on a visit in a 
distant portion of his dominions, he was welcomed hy the 
school children of the parish. After their speaker had made 
a speech for them, he thanked them. Then, taking an orange 
from a plate, he asked ; 

€t To what kingdom does this belong ?" 

" To the vegetable kingdom," replied a little girl. 

The Emperor took a gold coin from his pocket, and, hold- 
ing it up, asked : 

46 And to what kingdom does this belong ?" 

" To the mineral kingdom," replied the little girl, 

u And to what kingdom do I belong then ?" asked the 
Emperor. 

The little girl colored deeply, for she did not like to say 
" the animal kingdom," as he thought she would, lest his 
Majesty should be offended, when a bright thought came, 
and she said with radiant eyes : 

" To God's kingdom." 

The Emperor was deeply moved. A tear stood in his eye. 
He placed his hands on the child's head and said, most de- 
voutly : 

" Grant that I may be accounted worthy of that kingdom." 



Sure Investment. 

The fluctuations of the great pecuniary interests of our 
country for several years past, are calculated to teach every 
mind the folly of trusting in riches, or in earthly good. 
How much that might have been devoted to benevolent ob- 
jects, has been squandered in unprofitable speculations. Even 
when we suppose the most prudent arrangements are made, 
we are often brought into trouble. How important is it 
then to lay up our treasure where moth and rust can never 
corrupt, and thieves can never steal. 

Said a Christian in this city, who had recently met with 
some severe losses, when asked if he would therefore dimin- 
ish his subscriptions to benevolent objects, — "No; I have 
doubled every one of them. If my property is so liable to 
pass out of my hands, I may as well put it to some good use 
while I have it in my power." That was true wisdom. 
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Joseph Barker. 

This well-known debater, died at Omaha, Nebraska, i: 
Che fall of 1875, aged about 70 years. At the age of - l 
years, he became a Methodist preacher in his native countrr 
England. At forty, his views had become changed, and L- 
soon after advocated decidedly infidel principles. He visile. 
this country about the year 1850, promulgating these view? 
Several years afterwards, he again adopted the doo trine* ' 
Christianity, and continued to advocate them to the close i 
his life. In a letter from England, addressed to a corre- 
spondent in Philadelphia a few years before his death, h 
thus refers to the dreary past. 

" I have trod the dreadful path, from beginning to eni 
I know it all. It is a weary and dismal road, and it lea* 
to wretchedness and ruin. I have seen the terrible enV> 
which infidelity produces on men's characters. I have h* 
proofs of its deteriorating influence in my own experience 
Its tendency is to utter debasement. I have read and stodi-- 
both sides; and what is more, I have tried both, and the r 
suit is a full assurance that infidelity is madness, and thi 
the religion of Christ is the perfection of wisdom and go»«. 
ness. 

" I think of my wanderings in the dark shades of don • 
and unbelief with unspeakable sorrow. I would give a wor 
if I could have my time to live again, that I might av . 
the dreadful mistake I made in turning my back on Chrv 
and His cause, and joining the ranks of His enemies." 



Clia&ti&ement. 

On one occasion a minister found it necessary to puais 
his little daughter. But Mary climbed up into his lap, av 
throwing her arms around his neck, said, " Papa, I do K T 
you." 

" Why do you love me, my child ?" the father asked. 

" Because you try to make me good, papa." 

It is in this spirit that we should accept the chastiseuKt * 
that our Heavenly Father sends, remembering it is in k» 
he rebukes and chastens ; not for his pleasure, but for w 
profit, that we may be partakers of his holiness. 
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The Unhappy Reply. 

" I do not think it a selfish act if I occupy this whole 
seat myself, as I am to travel all this long day," said I to 
a lady near me, as I took the out-of-the-way end-seat in the 
cars at Buffalo, for Albany, one sultry morning. 

" Certainly not," was the reply, as I put my shawl, books, 
papers, fan, bouquet, &c., in the one end, and nestled my- 
self down on the other. I soon wearied of conversation and 
reading, and had sunk into a fitful slumber, when a gentle 
tap on my shoulder, and a " Please, miss," made me wake 
with a sudden start. 

The car was filled to overflowing, and a newly-arrived 
party had entered, and a pale little woman with a fretful 
baby in her arms, stood asking permission to sit beside me. 
With more of pity than pleasure, I shared my seat with 
her, yet I spoke but a few words, and sulkily forbore taking 
the restless little creature to ease her poor wearied arms ; 
but I merely smoothed its yellow hair and its pale baby 
cheeks, and said, Mary was a sweet and good name. 

For my own comfort, I had opened the window that I 
might more distinctly catch those picturesque views that 
flitted by so rapidly that they seemed like growing pictures, 
without one imperfection to mar, when my attention was. 
drawn to my companion, who was incessantly coughing. 

"I do wish you would let down that window," said she, 
" that coal-smoke makes my cough so much worse." I am 
ashamed to confess it now, but I felt the angry blood burn 
in my cheek, and a flash of the eyes, as I replied : 

" I am quite sick and wearied, and troubled, and hungry 
tnd thirsty, and crowded, and here you come as an intruder, 
md keep from me the mite of cool, fresh air that I was 
irying to get. Do you think you are doing as you would 
)e done by ?" said I tartly ; and without waiting for a re- 
)Iy, I rose and was letting down the window with an angry 
rash, as a naughty child would slam a door to shut it, 
vhen she laid her poor wasted hand on my arm and said — 
1 Oh, don't do it then !" and burst into tears, and leaned 
ier head down on her baby, and wept bitterly. The woman 
n my heart was touched, but putting on the air of a mar- 
yr, I compressed my lips, and took up a paper, pretending 
o read. Pretty soon my eyes grew dimmed — I could r 
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see without brushing the tears often, and 1 resolved to ask 
pardon for my unkindness ; but minute afrer minute glided 
away, and we soon reached her place of destination, and she 
rose to leave. I rose too, and the words were on my lip$i 
when a gentleman came to assist her out. 

She turned her gentle, tearful eyes upon me with a sad 
expression, and bowed so sweetly that my hand was almost 
upraised for the forgiveness — the words were just dropping 
from my lips — but she was gone. It was too late : and I. 
a woman, with a woman's heart, was left with that stinging 
wrong done, and the sweet words and wasted little hand 
that could remove it, were gone from me forever. I sank 
back in my seat and wept bitterly. 

The gentleman returned from assisting her, and as the 
car was full, he occupied the place she had vacated. I in- 
quired who the lady was, and he replied, 

" Her home is in Wisconsin, and she has now returned to 
the home of her childhood to die. The whole family of 
brothers and sisters have died of consumption, and she wv 
the last one left, and is fast going too/' 

Oh ! I turned away sick at heart, and tried to shut on' 
from remembrance that pallid appealing face, as I resolve 
and re-resolved never again in this poor life of mine, fc 
speak an unkind word to a stranger. 

Vigilance. 

At one time a number of boats were to cross a river when 
the current was swift and strong. They all drifted, to » 
greater or less distance, from the landing place, reaching :• 
with much difficulty and delay, except one which key* 
straight, on in its path, and reached the goal far in advance 
of the rest. 

When the boatswain was asked how he contrived to do it. 
ho replied that it was only by fixing his eyes steadily an-. 
firmly upon the point where he was to land. So it is through 
life. There are strong and swift currents all around u*. 
ready to bear us far away from our true goals, and the orf} 
way in which we can avoid drifting with them is to main; 
tain a stedfast and constant sight of the great ends a?" 
aims of this life, and the paramount importance of the life 
which is to follow it. 
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Divine Protection. 



After the ship Loch Erne ran down and sunk the steam- 
ship Ville I)e Havre, from New York to France, in 1873, 
it was still thought by her officers that she would be able 
to reach a port of safety, although in a very damaged con- 
dition. This they attempted to do, after having transferred 
the few that were saved from the sunken steamship to an- 
other more commodious ship which fell in with them in their 
wrecked condition; but after parting with this ship, that 
came to their aid, they found the Loch Erne to become 
unmanageable. 

Many a heart now failed. They feared they would never 
see land again. They could not navigate the vessel, and 
were left to the mercy of the wind and waves ; or rather to 
the care of Him who ruleth the winds and waves. Vain 
was the help of man. The wind drove them out of the 
course of ships, northward. You are aware (says the writer 
who received this information in a letter from her son that 
was on board), that^ two ministers were left on board the 
Loch Erne. One M. Cook, a truly godly man, did all he 
could to encourage their hearts. Every day at noon, he 
gathered them together and earnestly strove to lead them to 
the Saviour; and this he continued to do until they reached 
England. 

The day before they were rescued they knew that very 
shortly they must go down. The wind now changed, bring- 
ing them a little nearer the track of ships, yet little hope 
was had of being saved. M. Cook told them of his hopes, 
and that death to him would be eternal life ; and he urgent- 
ly entreated them to put their trust in Him who is mighty 
to save ; at the same time he told them that he had no doubt 
they would be rescued; and that even then a vessel was 
speeding to save them; and God had answered their prayers; 
and that next day as morning dawns they would see her. 
That night was one of great anxiety; as morning dawned 
every eye was strained to see the promised ship. There 
truly she was, and the British Queen bore down upon them ; 
.. you may think with what thankful hearts they left the Loch 
Erne. 

One thing is remarkable. The officer in charge on board 
the British Queen, had a most unaccountable feeling that 
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there was something for him to do; and three times daring 
that night he changed the course of the vessel, hearing north- 
ward, and told the watch to keep a sharp look out for a ship. 
Immediately on sighting the Loch Erne he bore down upon 
her; at first sight he thought she had been abandoned, as 
she lay helpless in the trough of the sea ; but soon they 
saw her signal of distress. It seems to be a remarkable 
instance of faith on the one side, and a guiding providence 
on the other. 



The Refiner, 

Some time since, a few ladies who met together in Dublin, 
to read the scriptures and make them the subject of con- 
versation, were reading the third chapter of Malachi. One 
of them gave it as her opinion that the Fuller of Soap and 
the Refiner of Silver, were the same image, and both intend- 
ed to convey the same view of the sanctifying influence of 
the grace of God, while another observed, there is something 
remarkable in the expression in the third verse; "He shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver." They agreed that 
possibly it might be so ; and one of the ladies promised to 
call on a silversmith, and report what he said on the sub- 
ject. She went accordingly, and without telling the object 
of her errand, begged to know the process of refining silver, 
which he fully described to her. " But, sir," said she, "do 
you sit while the work of refining is going on ?" " Oh, 
yes madam," replied the silversmith, "I must sit with my 
eyes steadily fixed on the furnace, for if the time necessary 
for refining be exceeded in the slightest degree, the silver 
will be injured." She saw at once the beauty and the com- 
fort too, of the expression, " He shall sit as a refiner and 
purifier of silver." 

Christ sees it needful to put his children in the furnace; 
but he is seated by the side of it; his eye is steadily intent 
on the work of purifying, and his wisdom and love are both 
engaged in the best manner for them. Their trials do not 
come at random ; the very hairs of their heads are all num- 
bered. As the lady was leaving the shop, the silversmith 
called her back, and said, he had still further to mention, 
that he only knew when the process of purifying was com- 
plete, by seeing his own ininge reflected in the silver. 
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Submitting to, What? 

When the late Ephraim Peabody was at one time attacked 
with bleeding from the lungs, and was obliged to resign his 
pastoral duties at Cincinnati, his only child was laid in a 
New England grave, his young wife had temporarily lost the 
use of her eyes, his home was broken up, and his prospects 
were very dark. They had sold their furniture and had 
gone to board at a country tavern in the town of Dayton. 
One day, as he came from his walk, his wife said to him, 
" I have been thinking of our situation here, and have de- 
termined to be submissive and patient." " Ah," said he, 
" that is a good resolution ; let us see what we have to sub- 
mit to. I will make a list of our trials. First, we have a 
home ; we will submit to that. Second, we have the com- 
forts of life ; we will submit to that. Thirdly, we have each 
other. Fourthly, we have a multitude of friends. Fifthly, 
we have a God to take care of us." " Ah," said she, " I 
pray stop, and I will say no more about submission." 



Prayer, 

Do not think that it is necessary to pronounce many 
words. To pray is to say, :i Let Thy will be done ;" it is 
to form a good purpose ) it is to raise your heart to God ; 
it is to lament your weakness ; it is to sigh at the recollec- 
tion of your frequent disobedience. This prayer demands 
neither method, nor science, nor reasoning; it is not ne- 
cessary to quit one's employment ; it is a simple movement 
of the heart towards its Creator, and a desire that whatever 
you are doing, you may do it to His glory. The best of all 
prayers, is to act with a pure intention, and with a contin- 
ual reference to the will of God. 



We should not allow ourselves for once to look in the 
face of a present and an acknowledged duty, and delay to 
meet its demand. It darkens the mind, it perverts the 
judgment, it hardens the heart, it wastes precious opportu- 
nities, it weakens all good purposes, to hold ourselves back 
from doing anything which, to us now, is clearly and un- 
questionably right. 
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Try to be Cheerful, 

We always should try to be cheerful, 

Whatever our life s lot may be ; 
It needs but a little exertion 

To keep the heart happy and free. 
Though dark clouds of gloom hover o'er us, 

We need not to sink in despair ; 
There's nought to be had from repining, 

Which makes worse the ills we've to bear. 

The pathway of life is so varied, 

So mingled with hopes and with fears, 
No wonder we often feel weary 

Of threading its lab'rinth of cares. 
But it is unworthy our manhood 

To think we shall never get through, 
While there is a heaven above us, * 

And always a God to look to. 

Life is blent with pleasure and sorrow— 

We must have the smile and the tear; 
There's always a something to try us, 

And yet there's a something to cheer. 
Over every ill we shall triumph, 

If we but enact well our part ; 
It matters not what may befal us, 

If we will but keep a pure heart 



Divine Grace. — When, at any time, thou hast been under 
a temptation to put forth thy hand to steal, or to lie for ad- 
vantage, or by provocation to swear, or commit any other evil 
work, hast thou not found something in thee that hath show- 
ed thee thou oughtest not to do so ; to which, if thou hai*. 
taken heed, hast thou not found great peace and comfort ia 
thy mind ? But, if thou hast done contrary to such mani- 
festation f hast thou not found great inward trouble and dis- 
quietude ? This manifestation is the work of Divine Gract, 
as a light to show thee thy duty, and a voice, as it werv. 
behind thee, to tell thee which is the way, and to enable the* 
to walk therein ; the gift of God, through Christ Jesus, to 
our fallen race, for our help, comfort and satisfaction. 
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The Young Prodigal. 

Some years ago, says the author of the following true 
and touching story, I was staying at a very beautiful and 
much frequented watering place in England, where I met 
with an earnest Christian tradesman of the town, named 
Carr, who was ever watchful for opportunities of doing good. 
Though not a bookseller, yet he always had in a prominent 
place, in his shop window, an assortment of Bibles, with a 
card in large letters, saying, " Luther's swords sold here." 

One day a band or "troupe" of young men who were 
giving entertainments in the place, their hands and faces 
blackened, and dressed in very grotesque costumes, arranged 
themselves before the gentleman's door for an exhibition of 
their peculiar " performances." These people used to be 
called •' Ethiopian Serenaders." After they had sung some 
comic and some plaintive melodies, with their own peculiar 
accompaniments of gestures and grimaces, one of the party, 
a tall and interesting young man, who had the look of one 
who was beneath his proper station, stepped up to the door, 
tambourine in hand, to ask for a few "dropping pennies'' of 
the people. Carr, taking one of the Bibles out of his win- 
dow, addressed the youth : 

"See here, young man/' he said, " I will give you a shil- 
ling and this book besides, if you will read a portion of it 
among your comrades there, and in the hearing of the by- 
standers." 

" Here's a shilling for an easy job !" he chuckled out to 
his mates ; " I'm going to give you a public reading !" 

Carr opened at the 15th chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, 
and pointing to the 11th verse, requested the young man to 
commence reading at that verse. 

% flow, Jim, speak up " said one of the party, " and earn 
your shilling like a man !" 

And Jim took the book and read, ' " And he said, A cer- 
tain man had two sons ; and the younger of them said to 
his father, Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me. And he divided unto them his living.' " 

There was something in the voice of the reader, as well 
as in the strangeness of the circumstances, that lulled all to 
silence; while an air of seriousness took possession of the lad; 
and still further commanded the rapt attention of the crowd. 
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He read on : ilt And not many days after the younger 
son gathered all together, and took his journey into a far coon- 
try, and there wasted his substance with riotous living.' '* 

" That's thee Jim !" ejaculated one of his comrades; "it'$ 
just like what you told me of yourself and your father !" 

The reader continued, " ' And when he had spent if. 
there arose a mighty famine in that land, and he began : 
be in want/ " 

" Why, that's thee again, Jim 1" said the voice. " Go on r 

" ' And he went and joined himself to a citizen of th*' 
country ; and he sent him into the fields to feed swine. Ak 
he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat : and no man gave unto him.' " 

" That's like us all !" said the voice once more in temp' 
ing ; " we're all beggars and might be better than we are 
Go on ; let's hear what came of it/' 

And the young man read on, and as he read his vokt 
trembled : " ' And when he came to himself, he said, How 
many hired servants of my father's have bread enough aai 
to spare, and I perish with hunger ! I will arise and go t. 
my father.'" 

At this point he fairly broke down, and could read o-' 
more. All were impressed and moved. The whole realitr 
of the past rose up to view, and in the clear story of the 
Gospel a ray of hope dawned upon him for his future. Hi? 
father — his father's house — and his mother's too ; and tit 
plenty and the love ever bestowed upon him there ; and rl« 
hired servants all having enough ; and then himself hi? 
father's son, and his present state, his companionships, b> 
habits, his sins, his poverty, his outcast condition, his ab- 
surdly questionable mode of living — all these came climbic£ 
like an invading force of thoughts and reflections into tin 
citadel of his mind, and fairly overcame him. 

That day — that scene — proved the turning point of this 
young prodigal's life. He sought the advice of the Chil- 
ian friend who had thus providentially interposed for his de- 
liverance. Communications were made to his parents, whici 
resulted in a long-lost and dearly loved child returning i- 
the familiar earthly home; and still better in his return tc 
his Heavenly Father ! He found, as I trust my readen will 
how true are the promises of the parable of the " Prodigx 
Bon," both for time and for eternity.— Religious Herald. 
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Under the Umbrella. 

Coining home from school together, 
In the cold and rainy weather, 
Marian, with her nut-brown hair, 
Bonnie Grace, so sweet and fair ! 
Just behind them, I, while walking, 
Listened to their childish talking ; 
First of lessons learned that day, 
Then of recess and their play ; 
Then a little chat on dolls, 
And then of " brother's cricket balls ;" 
Of this and that as children will, 
Whose little tongues are never still. 

" How it rains !" cried Grace at last, 
As the drops fell thick and fast. 
" We don't care, though, for you see . 
We're under shelter, you and me !" 
Then said Marian, " Sister dear, 
There's room for one more under here. 
And do you think mother would care, 
If we should call that poor girl there, 
And ask her — shall I or will you ? — 
To come in under shelter too ? 
She looks so sad ; and then I know 
She's cold, because she shivers so." 
A moment more, and presently 
The large umbrella sheltered three. 

Oh little kind Samaritan ! 

Sweet, thoughtful little Marian ! 

Remember as you older grow 

That many a heart so filled with woe 

May falter by the roadside drear, 

Bowed low with grief and many a fear. 

Then from the shelter of God's care 

Stretch forth your hand and gladly share 

The haven of your pitying love, 

To save from angry clouds above, 

Ope wide, dear child, sweet Charity's door, 

Where there is always room for more. 
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A Word in Season. 

Kilstein, a pious German minister, once beard a labors: 
man use the most awful curses and imprecations in a fit .' 
passion, without reproving him for it. This so troubled bb 
that he could scarcely sleep the following night. In '1* 
morning he arose early, and soon saw the man coming aloci 
and addressed him as follows : 

" My friend, it is you I am waiting to see." 

" You are mistaken," replied the man ; " you have neve 
seen me before." 

" Yes, I saw you yesterday," said Kilstein, " while r- 
turning from your work, and heard you praying." 

" What ! heard me pray ?" said the man. " I am pc 
that you are mistaken, for I never prayed in my life." 

"And yet," calmly but earnestly replied the minister. ~- 
God had heard your prayer, you would not be here, bot j 
hell ; for I heard you beseeching God that he might sini- 
you with blindness and condemn you to hell-fire." 

The man turned pale, and tremblingly said; " Dear &' 
do you call this prayer ? Yes, it is true 5 I did this ft? 
thing." 

"Now, my friend," continued Kilstein, "as you ackno* 
ledge it, it is my duty to beseech you to seek with the satf 
earnestness the salvation of your soul as you have hither 
its damnation, and I will pray to God that he will hare mc 
cy upon you." 

From this time the man regularly attended upon the min- 
istry of Kilstein, and ere long was brought in humble r? 
pentance to Christ as a believer. 

" A word spoken in season, how good it is !" " Be n 
stant in season and out of season ; rebuke, reprove, cxb»" 
with all long suffering and patience." 

It has long been my judgment, that circulating rcpoi* 
which in any wise have a tendency to depreciate others, is V' 
consistent with our Christian duty. To mortifv our natur- 
propensity in that respect, is certainly a branch of the en*' 
of Christ, and consonant with his spirit and precepts. Gr*- : 
indeed, even in this particular, is the prevalence of the *•!** 
in the members," against the divine law in the mind, and : 
corrupt propensity over a more rightly informed judgment 
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Losing the Happy out of the Heart 

A mother being about going from home on a visit, told 
her little boy and girl not to go through a gate at the bot- 
tom of their garden, which opened into a wood. The chil- 
dren were very happy within the prescribed limits for a long 
time after their mother had gone, but at last in their play, 
having reached the gate through which they were not to 
pass, the little boy began to feel on earnest desire to go into 
the wood. He persuaded his sister to follow him, and 
through the gate they went. Nothing appeared to disturb 
them, and after some rambling and playing about, they re- 
turned, haying concluded not to tell their mother where they 
had been, unless she asked them. She had not expected 
them to disobey her, and never thought of inquiring whether 
they had been obedient, as dutiful children would have been. 
Notwithstanding this, the little boy did not feel comfortable. 
He knew he had done wrong, and although he was continu- 
ally reasoning to himself against the propriety of the com- 
mand his mother had given him, he could not help feeling 
unhappy. 

When the close of the week came, and the little boy had 
been washed for bed, he and his mother commenced to have 
a nice talk, as they usually had at that time. James, for 
that was his name, could not keep his sad secret any longer 
from his kind mother, so he told her what he and his sister 
had done ; and then in some sort to show her that her com- 
mand was needless, he said that nothing had happened to 
them — they did not fall into the water, did not get their 
clothes wet, and that no bears had come to eat them up. 
The mother let him know that something did befal them, 
and that they had lost something, and urged her little boy 
to think what it could be. Perhaps she meant that they 
had lost the habit of obedience, and would be easily led to 
do wrong again ; or perhaps she meant they had lost her 
confidence. The little boy could not think for a long time, 
of any thing he had lost. He knew that he had his ball 
safe, that his knife was in his pocket, and that his slate-pen- 
cil was at hand when he wished to use it. But as he con- 
tinued to think, he remembered how uneasy and uncomfort- 
able he had been all the week, and at last in a low, sorrowful 
voice he said. " Mother ! I did lose something in the woods, 
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— I did. / lost the happy out of my heart" Suci 
truly the case ; such is always the case when we knc 
violate the commands and wishes of those who have a r, 
to control and direct our actions. Such is the result fa. 
whenever we disobey our heavenly Father's commanc 
We lose the happy out of our hearts. 

Silence. 

Pay no attention to slanderers and gossip-mongers. E 
straight on in your course and let their backbiting dl-t 
death of neglect. What is the use of laying awake ci3 
brooding over the remark of some false friend, that ~ 
through your brain? What is the use of getting into a wi 
and fret over gossip that has been set afloat to your a 
advantage, by some meddling busybody who has more - 
than character? These things seldom injure you, ur^ 
indeed, you take notice of them, and in com bating '•-" 
give them standing and character. If what is iaid a>J 
you is true, set yourself right ; if it is false, let it g: i 
what it will fetch. If a bee sting you, would you go f ■ 
hive to destroy it ? Would not a hundred come upon } ' 
It is wisdom to say little respecting injuries you ha" ■ 
ceived. We are generally losers in the end, if we sfct 
refute all the backbiting and gossiping we may hear bj ■ 
way. They are annoying, it is true, but not dangerouf { 
long as we do not stop to expostulate. Our character? - 
formed and sustained by ourselves, by our own actions & 
pursuits, and not by others. Let us always bear in c" 
that " calumniators may usually be trusted to time and a 
slow but steady justice of public opinion/' And oh ! i- 
much evil designers fear public opinion. 

In all cases where contrary sentiments occur, and v^ 
we are required earnestly to contend for the faith, the s ' 
the meekness of the Lamb is adopted and abode in, the in * 
indisputably He is known to be the Lion of Judah'a tri*- 
going forth conquering and to conquer. I sympathise oca.' ' 
with such amongst you who dare not turn aside from the -' 
rections of Heaven, but follow the ark into Jordan. H» 
the holv covering of peace and meekness be upon theni.i: 
it will be in the end a garment of praise. — S. Fothemi 
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Jesus our Safety. 

There is ah unspeakable joy 

In seasons of conflict and woe, 
Which nothing but sin can destroy, 

And nothing but Christ can bestow. 
There's a light that illumines and cheers 

The lone and the desolate place, 
And gilds the dark valley of tears. 

With the rainbow of covenant grace. 

There's a strength that upholdeth the weak, 

There's a hand that releaseth the bound, 
There's a promise for all who would seek, 

There's a glory for all who have found. 
There's a Rock which all storms can withstand, 

An anchorage safe for the tossed, 
For the wrecked there's a Life-boat at hand, 

A Saviour for them that are lost. 

Though the harbor be hidden from sight 

By billows of conflict and sin, 
Yet the Life-boat is steering aright, 

And will bear us triumphantly in. 
The promise has ever sufficed 

That nothing shall hurt or appal ; 
We have ventured our all upon Christ, 

And shall prove Him sufficient for all. 



iere is one department of Christian evidence to which no 
or industry of the champions of revealed truth can do 
3e ; one also with which the sceptic is little disposed to 
Ue. It is that which is spread before us in the noiseless 
ilmost entirely unrecorded lives of thousands of the faith- 
blowers of Christ. Ambitious of no distinction; intent 
on the Master's service; pursuing the even tenor of their 
m the discharge of common duties, their lives are enno- 
and sometimes become heroic, through the lofty purity 
ieir aims, and the singleness of their devotion to life's 
' end. No theory of infidel philosophy can account for 
l - The attempt to explain them by means of enthusi- 
or fanaticism is an insult to common sense. 
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A Box on the Ear at the Right Time. 

In one of the important commercial cities of North »* 
many, there once lived a merchant named Muller, wi 
his walks about the city, often encountered a bright f» 
well-dressed young man, who always took off his hi: n 
bowed to him in the most deferential manner. 

The young fellow was an entire stranger to the m 
but the latter always returned the greeting with a frit: 
nod, supposing himself to be mistaken by the young - 
for some one whom he probably resembled. 

One day Muller was invited to the country seat of a frll 
and, arriving there at the appointed time, he notice! d 
young man walking up and down the shady paths r ( * 
garden engaged in earnest conversation with the host 

Now I shall know who this young gentleman is, tb< ^ 
he; and hastily approached them. 

"Allow me," said the host, after exchanging gretri 
with his friend, "to introduce — " 

"It is not necessary, I assure you," interrupted the j a 
man eagerly, "we have known each other for many j*. m 

"You must be mistaken." said Muller, "for thou." 
answer to your greetings, I have repeatedly bowed u . 
still you are entirely unknown to me." 

"And yet I insist," replied the young man, u that I *- 
been acquainted with you for a long time, and am delL 
to have the opportunity of meeting you here and to pr- 
my most heartfelt thanks for a Bervice you once did m< 

"You speak in riddles," said Muller; "how can y» : 
under obligations to me when I do not even know you 

"It docs seem a little mysterious," laughingly ans*t 
the young man, "but let us sit down here on the pi-J 
while I throw a little light on the statement 

" Seventeen years ago, when I was a lad of nine, I <:r 
for school one morning with my books under one arm. 
my lunch of bread and butter under the other. I was * : 
boy with a big appetite. My luncheon seemed never t-s - 
for my hungry stomach, and I used to envy boys * 
mothers could afford to give them choice fruit with * 
dinner. 

"This morning I had been especially dissatisfied. If I 
had an apple with my bread, I thought, how nice it wmr 
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" My way to school was through the market place, and 
as I arrived there it seemed to me the fruit had never looked 
half so beautiful or desirable. I stood there several mo- 
ments gazing at the abundant supply, instead of hastening 
away from the temptation as I should have done. 

" Suddenly an old market woman, who superintended 
large rosy-streaked apples, turned her back on her wares to 
gossip with a neighbor. 

" Such lots and lots, I thought to myself, surely one from 
so many would never be missed, yet would do me so much 
good. 

" Quick as a flash I stretched my hand out, and was just 
about to thrust an apple into my pocket, when a sharp box 
on the ear caused me to drop the fruit in an agony of terror. 

11 1 Youngster/ said an earnest voice close to my burning 
ear, * have you forgotten the ten commandments ? Now, I 
hope this is the first time that you have ever stretched out 
your hand after goods that are not your own, let it be the 
last time also.' 

"I hung down my head for shame, and only for an instant 
lifted my eyes from the ground to see who my reprover was. 

" When I reached school the words I heard were still 
sounding in my ear. My heart was so full I could scarcely 
keep from crying. i Let it be the last time also/ ' let it be 
the last time also/ again and again confronted me. Bowing 
my head on the desk, I then resolved that indeed it should 
be the last time, even as it had been the first; that never 
as long as I lived would I covet what belonged to another, 
or strive to gain unlawful possession of it. 

"After a few years I left school and became a clerk in my 
uncle's counting room. From there a year or two later I 
went to South America. You will readily believe me when 
I tell you that there the temptations to a young merchant 
are not few. I repeatedly had opportunities, which acquaint- 
ances of mine did not hesitate to improve, to benefit myself 
at the expense of others, but every time these presented 
themselves, that ringing blow on the ear, and those words 
1 Let it be the last time also/ reminded me of my duty, and 
helped me to distinguish between right and wrong. 

"I have been back in my native country about five months. 
I have come back possessed of considerable wealth — but 
money earned squarely and honestly ! Never have I know- 
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ingly reached out this hand and taken a penny even, tkn 
that did not rightfully belong to me !" 

The young man remained silent for a few moments, over- 
come with emotion, then, reaching forth his hand, he toot 
that of Muller, and exclaimed : 

"Allow me to gratefully grasp the hand that once did w 
such a service !" 

"And permit me/' said Muller, embracing him, whf* 
the tears came into his eyes, " to love the man who is ca- 
pable of such gratitude, and who in later life so faithfoiij 
keeps the resolve made in boyhood days." 



A Cure for Slander. 

The following very homely, but singularly instrncti* 
lesson is by St. Philip Neri : 

A lady presented herself to him one day, accusing her- 
self of being given to slander. " Do you frequently 6. 
into this fault r' inquired he : "Yes, father, very oftee. 
replied the penitent. "My dear child/' said Philip, "yoc 
fault is great, but the mercy of God is still greater; f*t 
your penance, do as follows: Go to the nearest market, wti 
purchase a chicken just killed, and still covered with fea- 
thers ; you will then walk to a certain distance, plnckiic 
the bird as you go along ; your walk finished, you will it- 
turn to me." 

Accordingly she repaired to the market, bought the fowi 
and set out on the journey, plucking it as she went sJoo; 
as she had been ordered to do. 

In a short time she returned. "Ah !" said Philip, " jvc 
have been very faithful to the first part of my orders ; no* 
do the second part, and you will be cured. Retrace yoor 
steps ; pass through all the places you have traversed, aoi 
gather up, one by one, all the feathers that you have scat- 
tered." 

"But, father/' exclaimed the poor women, "that is im- 
possible. I cast the feathers carelessly on every side; the win ! 
carried them in every direction ; how can I recover them V 

" Well, my child/' replied he, " so it is with your word" 
of slander ; like the feathers which the wind has scatter**! 
they have been wafted in many directions: call them bad 
now, if you can. Go sin no more." 
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" Dust on Tour Glasses." 

I don't often put on my glasses to examine Katy's work, 
)ut one morning, not long since, I did so upon entering a 
room she had been sweeping. 

" Did you forget to open the windows ^hen you swept, 
Caty ?" I inquired ; " this room is very dusty." 

" I think there is dust on your eye-glasses, ma'am/' she 
said, modestly. 

And sure enough, the eye-glasses were at fault, and not 
Katy. I rubbed them off, and everything looked bright and 
dean, the carpet like new, and Katy's face said : 

"I am glad it was the glasses, and not me, this time." 

This has taught me a good lesson, I said to myself upon 
leaving the room, and one I shall remember through life. 

In the evening Katy came to me with some kitchen 
trouble. The cook had done so and so and she had said so 
and so. When her story was finished, I said, smilingly : 

"There is dust on your glasses, Katy; rub them off, you 
will see better." 

She understood me and left the room. 

I told the incident to the children, and it is quite com- 
mon to hear them say to each other : 

" 0, there is dust on your glasses." 

Sometimes I am referred to : 

"Mamma, Harry has dust on his glasses: can't he rub 
it off?" 

When I hear a person criticising another, condemning, 
perhaps, a course of action he knows nothing about, draw- 
ing inferences prejudicial to the person or persons, I think 
right away, "There's dust on your glasses; rub it off." 
The truth is, everybody wears these very same glasses, only 
the dust is a little thicker on some than on others, and 
needs harder rubbing to get it off. 

I said this to John one day, some little matter coming up 
that called forth the remark : 

"There are some people I wish would begin to rub then," 
said he. " There is Mr. So-and-So, and Mrs. So-and-So ; 
they are always ready to pick at some one, to slur, to hint 
— I don't know, I don't like them." 

" I think my son John has a wee bit on his glasses just 
now." 
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He laughed and asked ; 

" What is a body to do V 

" Keep your own well rubbed up, and you will not fact 
whether others need it or not." 

"I will," he replied. 

I think as a family, we are all profiting by that little * 
cident, and through life will never forget the meaning - 
" There is dust on your glasses." 



The Christian Indians. 

A large body of Indians had been converted by the Mo- 
ravian missionaries and settled in the West, where uVc 
simplicity and harmlessness seemed a renewal of the bee* 
days of Christianity. During the Revolutionary war the 
settlements, Lichtenau and Gnadenhutten, being located = 
the seat of former Indian contests, were exposed to outntr 
from both parties. 

Being however under the tuition and influence of ti- 
whites, and having adopted their religion, they natonTj 
expected the hostile Indians, sweeping down on the Amer 
can frontier, would take advantage of their helplessness it: 
destroy them as allies of the whites. 

A party of two hundred Hurons fiercely approached t» 
Moravian Indian town. The Christian Indians conduct* 
themselves, in this trying extremity, with meekness a* 
firmness. They sent a deputation with refreshments to the? 
approaching foe, and told them that, by the word of G<* 
they were taught to be at peace with all men, and entretfe 
for themselves and their white teachers, peace and proteetk* 

And what replied the savage, fresh from the wilds, at* 
panting for blood ? Did he mock to scorn the meek u- 
Christian appeal ? Did he answer with the war-whoop, »'• 
lead on his men to the easy slaughter of their foes f Wte 
else could be expected of an Indian ? Yet such was not tk 
response of the red warrior. He said he was on a war parn 
and his heart had been evil and his aim had been Wotf 
but the words of his brethren had opened his eves. B' 
would do them no harm. " Obey your teachers," said **• 
" worship vour God, and be not afraid. No creature sk* 
harm you." 
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Stick to Your Bush. 



The secret of the man who got rich by " sticking to his 
bush," will bear repetition even in these times. In answer 
to a question hoV he became so very successful; he told the 
following story : 

I will tell you how it was. One day when I was a lad, 
a party of boyB and girls were going to pick blackberries. 
I wanted to go with them, but was afraid father would not 
let me. When I told him what was going on he at once 
gave me permission to go with them. I could hardly con- 
tain myself. 

I rushed into the kitchen, got a basket, and asked mother 
for a luncheon. I had the basket on my arm, and was just 
going out at the gate when my father called me back. He 
took my hand and said in a very gentle voice ; 

" Joseph, what are you going to do?" 

u To pick berries" I replied. 

" Then, Joseph, I want to tell you one thing. It is this : 
When you find a pretty good bush, do not leave it to seek 
for a better one. The other boys and girls will run about 
picking a little here and a little there, passing a good deal 
of time, and getting but a very few berries/' 

I went and had a capital time. No sooner had one found 
a bush than he called all the rest, and they left their sev- 
eral places, and ran off to the new-found treasure. Not 
content more than a minute or two in one place, they ram- 
bled over the whole pasture, got very tired, and at night 
had very few berries. 

My father's words kept running in my ears, and I "stuck 
to my bush/' When I had done with one I found another, 
and finished that, then I took another. When night came 
I had a basket full of ripe berries, more than all the others 
put together, and was not half so tired as they were. I 
went home happy. But when I entered I found my father 
had been taken ill. He looked at my basket full of ripe 
blackberries, and said : " Well done, Joseph. Was I not 
right when I told you to stick to your bush ?" 

He died in a few days after, and I had to make my way 
in the world as best I could. My father's words sank deep 
into my mind, and I never forgot the experience of that 
blackberry party — I "stuck to my bush." When I had 
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a fair place and was doing tolerably well, I did not lew i 
and spend weeks and months seeking one I thought mig? 
be a little better. When other young men said, " CM 
with us and we will make a fortune in * few weeks, 
shook my head and stuck to my bush. Presently mj e 
ployers offered to take me into business with them. I &M| 
with the old house until the principals died, and then I id 
everything that I wanted. The habit of sticking to a 
business led people to trust me and gave me a characts 
I owe all I have to this motto : " Stick to your bosh/ 1 



Use the Bridle. 

A bridle is very necessary in guiding and restrsiniog 
unruly horse ; and it is very needful in controling that 
ruly member, the tongue. " Don't go without the brita 
boys/' was my grandfather's favorite bit of advice. If m 
heard any one cursing or swearing, or given to much til 
and foolish talk, he would say, "That man has lost i 
bridle." Without a bridle, the tongue, though a t» 
member, "boasteth great things." It is an unruly membtf 
" full of deadly poison." Put a bridle on it, and it ii * 
of the best servants the body and soul can have. " I v. 
keep my mouth with a bridle," said King David. 

Be sure too, to keep a bridle on your appetite. Don't / 
it be your master, and don't neglect to have one for J - 
passions, or they will get unmanageable, driving ji 
down a headlong course to ruin. I mean the bridle of »-■ 
government. Good parents try to restrain their child*: 
and you can generally tell by the children's behalf 
whether they have wise and faithful parents. But paiw* 
cannot do everything. Boys and girls must have their o« 
bridles ; they must learn to check and govern themseli* 
Self-government is the most difficult and the most import!* 
government to teach us ; but it becomes easier every <b; 
if we practice it with a steady, resolute will, and a firm tr* 
in Him who alone*can teach us wisely to rule our own spin) 

How easy it is for one benevolent being to diffuse please 
around him ! and how truly is a kind heart a fountaia <-' 
gladness, making every thing in its vicinity to freshes. 
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An Account kept Somewhere. 

. Active reformers, whose business it is to persuade men, 
are commonly very quick to find a text in the most trifling 
circumstance. The connection between "account" and 
" accountability/' was ingeniously taken up and made use 
of in the following instance : 

It is related of the celebrated Dr. Jewett, that in the 
course of his travels he once entered a country tavern and 
sat down by the bar-room fire to warm his fingers. His 
keenly roving eye soon discovered, prominent over rows of 
bottles with highly-colored contents, in large letters, the in- 
scription : " No credit given here." Turning to the land- 
lord (to whom he was personally unknown), he said : 

" Ah, I see you bring people square up to the mark hereJ" 

" Yes," replied the landlord ; " its no use to trust rum- 
customers nowadays. We must get it as we go along or 
never get it." 

Jewett warmed his fingers awhile, and then, turning to 
the landlord, said : — 

" I think I could add a line or two to your inscription 
that would make it very nice." 

" What would you add V inquired the landlord. 

" Give me a pen and a piece of paper, and I will show 
you." 

" Walk into the bar; there's a pen and ink, help yourself." 

The doctor walked into the bar, and, taking up the pen 
wrote as follows : , 

No credit given hew, 

And yet I've cause to fear 

That there's a day-book kept in heaven, 

Where charge is made and credit given. 

Laying down the pen and leaving the lines, he walked 
to the fire, and again sat down, expecting an explosion. 
The landlord went behind the counter and read what he had 
written. A pause of some minutes ensued, when the doctor, 
glancing around, was, to his great pleasure, and somewhat 
to his surprise— from the intimations of dampness about 
the eyes of the landlord — convinced that he had driven a 
nail in a sure place. " A word fitly spoken, how good is it I* 

A good example is the best sermon. 
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Speak Gently. 

Speak gently ! it is better far 

To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently ! let no harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 

Speak gently ! Love doth whisper loir 
The vows that true hearts bind ; 

And gently friendship's accents flow; 
Affection's voice is kind. 

Speak gently to the little child ; 
Its love be sure to gain ; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild- 
It may not longTemain. 

Speak gently to the young, for they 
Will have enough to bear — 

Pass through this life as best they may, 
'Tis full of anxious care. 

Speak gently to the aged one ; 

Grieve not the care-worn heart ; 
The sands of life are nearly run ; 

Let such in peace depart. 

Speak gently, kindly, to the poor ; 

Let no harsh tone be heard ; 
They have enough they must endure, 

Without an unkind word. 

Speak gently to the erring — know 
How frail are all ! how vain ! 

Perchance unkindness made them so ; 
Oh ! win them back again. 

Speak gently ! He who gave His life 
To bend man's stubborn will, 

When elements were fierce with strife, 
Said to them, " Peace— be still !" 

Speak gently 1 'tis a little thing 
Dropp'd in the heart's deep well ; 

The good, the joy that it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 
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Signal Lights. 

I once knew a sweet little girl called Mary. Her father 
s the captain of a big ship, and she sometimes went with 
n to sea; and it was on one of these trips that the follow- 
; incident occurred : 

One day she sat on a coil of rope watching old Jim clean 
e signal lamps. 

" What are you doing ?" she asked. 
" I am trimming the signal lamps, miss/' said old Jim. 
" What are they for?" asked Mary. 
" To keep other ships from running into us, miss ; if we 
) not hang out our lights, we might be wrecked." 
Mary watched him for some time, and then she ran away* 
id seemed to forget all about the signal lights ; but she 
id not, as was afterwards shown. 

The next day she came and watched old Jim trim the 
imps, and after he had seated her on the coil of rope, he 
iraed to do his work. Just then the wind carried away 
ne of his cloths, and old Jim began to swear awfully. 

Mary slipped from her place and ran into the cabin, but 
he soon came back and put a folded piece of paper into 
lis hand. 

Old Jim opened it, and there, printed in large letters— 
or Mary was too young to write — were these words; "Thou 
jhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name 
in vain." 

The old man looked into her face and asked ; " What is 
this, Miss Mary ?" 

" It is a signal light, please. I saw that a bad ship was 
running against you, because you did not have your signal 
lights hung out, so I thought you had forgotten it," said 
Mary. 

Old Jim bowed his head and wept like a little child. At 

^f 8fc ^ e 8a ^ : " ^ ou are r *8 n t, missy, I had forgotten it. 
My mother taught me that very commandment when I was 
n .° digger than you ; and for the future I will hang out my 
6l gual lights, for I might be quite wrecked by that bad ship, 

38 you call those oaths." 
Old Jim has a large Bible now which Mary gave him, and 

on the cover he has printed, " Signal Lights for Souls bound 

to Heaven." 
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Remembering Jesus Christ. 

A good old minister who died in this country in 1SCC 
at nearly ninety years of age, had lost his recollection uc 
been long incapable of engaging in public services. Towin? 
the last days of his life he was removed to the house of i 
beloved son, where he was attended to with the most fila. 
affection. On the evening before his death a neigbbom; 
minister visited him, but he did not know him. Being ti.: 
who he was he answered : *' No, I do not remember «; 
such person ." His beloved son was introduced to nix 
but no, he did not know him. " I do not know that I ni*. 
a son/' said the good old man. In short, his memorj ** 
so impaired that he knew none of his family or friends ib* 
him. At last he was asked : " Do you not' remember t* 
Lord Jesus Christ?" On this his eyes brightened; u: 
attempting to lift his hands in the hour of death, he exelab* 
ed : " Oh ! yes ; I do, I do I I remember the Lord Jeff 
Christ ! He is my Lord and my God, by whom I hope •■ 
be saved I" 



One Week too Late. 

A certain lady in Scotland was so troubled one night abcc 
her soul, that she could not rest, and got up and wrote - 
her diary : " One year from now, I will attend to the matter 
of my soul." She retired, but could not sleep ; so she m* 
again, and wrote a better promise in her diary: "0* 
month from now I will attend to the matters of my sonl 
She retired again, but found no sleep, and rose again ft* 
wrote : " Next week I will attend to the matters of ■! 
soul." Then she slept soundly. The next day she w«- 
into scenes of gaiety. The following day she was tab* 
sick, and the middle of the next week she died. Deliric* 
lifted from her mind just Ions enough for her to Bay, Ma* 
a week too late. I am lost ! Oh ! to be a year too late. 
or a month too late, or a day too late, is to be forever t* 
late, and forever lost ! — The Earnest Christian. 

Truthfulness is a corner stone in character, and if it W 
not firmly laid, there will always be a weak spot in the it? 
foundation. 
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Trial of Faith. 

Christopher Healy, late of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
ras once traveling on the 4th of Seventh month, and the 
ime had fully come for feeding his horse, It was a few 
niles from Albany ; and he stopped at a tavern kept by two 
>rothers whom he knew very well, and put his horse uader 
he shed. The hostler came and gave the horse his oats. 
Presently the sound of a fiddle was heard in the house, and 
Jbristopher knew there must be a dance going forward. He 
oecame a good deal disturbed, under the thought of what 
people would say if he should be found on such a day, at a 
tavern where a dance was going on. It would bring dis- 
credit, he thought, on his profession. He quickly decided 
:o proceed ; and was about mounting his horse, when he 
heard the language, "Thou must go into the dance room !" 
This he thought was out of the question, and a delusion, 
and he would do no such thing. So he rode off slowly, but 
with a heavy mind. Feeling so uncomfortable riding, he 
dismounted and tried walking ; but it was no better ; the 
exercise continued. Again he heard the voice, and again 
strove to put it away as a delusion. The third time the 
admonition was, " Perhaps thou wilt never have another 
opportunity to warn these people." " If it comes to that," 
said Christopher, " I must go back." Mounting his horse, 
he returned to the tavern, put it under the shed to finish 
the oats, and proceeded into the house. The senior of the 
young men who kept the house, he found in the bar-room, 
and inquired of him if he might go into th« dancers' 
room ? Though doubtless greatly surprised, the landlord 
said, " You may, Mr. Healy, if you desire it." On being 
resquested to do so, he also went with Christopher up stairs 
and opened the ball-room door. 

The floor was occupied by the dancers, and the fiddler 
was engaged in his vocation, when the unexpected appear- 
ance of the plain Quaker burst upon their astonished vision. 
Instantly the tones of the fiddle ceased, and the dancers 
slunk away to the seats placed around the room. The junior 
landlord came forward at once, and seeing his gain was likely 
to be disturbed, he said, " Oh, Mr. Healy, you can't preach 
here ?" " But," said Christopher, " only let me ask the 
young people a question. Would you be willing to get into 
the quiet a little time ?" The company very generally gave 
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assent ; but the young landlord again interposed, and sni. 
" Any other time, Mr. Healy, we shall be glad to heir jut 
but positively not now." " Well/" continued our final 
" if thou wilt not suffer it, I shall be clear, and must la* 
it on thee." He then departed, and went with a light ut 
cheerful heart on his road. 

Some time after, Christopher met with the young toft- 
lord, who told him that he had felt very much trouW* 
whenever he had thought of having stopped him from spew- 
ing to the dancers; and desired him to have a meebic 
appointed in that dance-room, and he would take can * 
have all the company that were then present invited. T» 
proposal took hold of Christopher's mind, and after consol*- 
ing with the select members of his own Monthly Meetitt 
he felt easy to appoint a. meeting in the large room of * 
tavern. Very especial care was taken by the young to* 
lord to have all the company of " the Fourth," present, u* 
Christopher added : " That he never remembered to b»* 
had a more satisfactory meeting ; the floor being a r«* 
deal wet with the tears of the auditors." After the meevc 
was over, the young landlord told C. H., that his object a 
going into the room at the first was so far acoompUsfo 
that there was not another sound of the fiddle, or a «M* 
dance afterwards that day ; but that they departed to tk? 
respective homes behaving as though they had been •* * 
Quaker meeting. 

Doth not Consider. 

A farmer who had recently listened to an exposition * 
the text from Isaiah : "The ox knoweth his owner, and tb? 
ass his master's crib, bnt Israel doth not know, my peop* 
do not consider," was giving food to his stock, when one * 
his oxen, evidently grateful for his care, fell to licking t* 
bare arm. 

Instantly with this simple incident, the Holy Spirit &*&' 
ed conviction on the farmer's mind. He burst into tein 
and exclaimed: "Yes, it is all true. This poor dumb brn« 
is really more grateful to me than I am to God, and yeij 
am in debt to Him for everything. What a sinner I am * 
The lesson had found its way to his heart, and wrong*' 
there effectually to lead him to Christ. 
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" But I say unto You that ye Resist not Evil" 

In the annual report of the British and foreign Bible 
ociety, the following anecdote occurs. " One of the Berne 
dlporteurs entered a three storied house in which, according 
> the custom of the country, three different families lived, 
le began with the highest story, and sold copies in this and 
be next. On enquiring about the family on the ground 
oor, he was warned not to enter, but he entered neverthe- 
ess. He found both the man and his wife at home. He 
tiered his Bibles : his offer was replied to by abuse and a 
Kvsitive order to leave the house instantly; he however 
itayed, urging them to buy and read. Then the man rose 
n a violent rage, and struck him a severe blow on the cheek. 
Up to this moment the colporteur had stood quietly with 
lis knapsack on his back ; He now deliberately unstrapped 
it, laid it on the table, and turned up the sleeve of his right 
*rm, all the while steadily looking his opponent in the face. 
Fhe colporteurwas a very strong man. Addressing his op- 
ponent, he said, ' Look at my hand, its furrows show that 1 
have worked ; feel my muscles, they show that I am fit for 
any work. Look me straight in the face; do I quail before 
you ? Judge then for yourself if it is fear that nerves me 
to do what I am about to do. In this book my Master says, 
" that ye resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." You have 
smitten me on one cheek, here is the other I Smite ! I will 
not return the blow/ The man was thunder-strutk. He 
did not .smite, but he bought the book which, under the in- 
fluence of G-od's Spirit, works such marvels in the human 

heart. 



Early Education. — Thelwall thought it very unfair to 
influence a child's mind by inculcating any opinions befor 
it should have come to years of discretion, and be able to 
choose for itself. I showed him my garden, and told him 
it was my botanical garden. " How so," said he, " it is 
covered with weeds ?" " Oh," I replied, " that is only be- 
cause it has not yet come to its age of discretion and choice. 
The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to grow, and I 
thought it unfair in me to prejudice the soil towards roses 
and strawberries." — Coleridge. 
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I did as the rest did. 

This tame yielding spirit, this doing as the rest did, b* 
ruined thousands. A young man is invited by vicious ooo- 
panions, to visit the theatre, or the gambling room, or otke 
haunts of licentiousness. He becomes dissipated, spesa 
his time, loses his credit, squanders his property, and atbs 
sinks into an untimely grave. What ruined him ? Sinp> 
doing " as the rest did." A father has a family of sots. 
He is wealthy. Other children in the same situation oft* 
do so and so ; are indulged in this thing and that. He in- 
dulges his own in the same way. They grow up idkrs. 
triflers and fops. The father wonders why his children <i" 
not succeed better. He has spent much money on thtr 
education ; has given them great advantages; but, alas .* tfcj 
are only a source of anxiety and trouble. Poor man, h« a 
just paying the price of " doing as the rest did." 

This poor mother is striving hard to bring up her chil- 
dren genteelly, they learn what others learn'; to paint " 
sing, to play, to dance and several other useless matters, b 
time they marry; their husbands are unable to support the: 
extravagance; and they are soon reduced to poverty ** 
wretchedness. The good woman is astonished. " Truly, 
says she, " I did as the rest did." 

The sinner following the example of others, puts of re- 
pentance and neglects to prepare for death. He passes aloaf 
through life, till, unawares, death strikes the fatal blew 
He has no time left now to prepare. And he goes down f 
destruction, because he was so foolish as to do u as the «* 
did." 



Good and gracious is that Being who is mixing our c*f 
of life for us with bitter as well as sweets, in order that vt 
may not be tempted by the agreeable part of it, to rest t# 
much contented therein. But, tasting also of the unpleas- 
ant alloy, may be the less grieved to leave it, our affection* 
be more weaned from it, and our spirits may have a keener 
relish for a state of perfection and unmixed happioe* 
Many certainly are the troubles of one sort or other, wak* 
attend us. It is our wisdom, our duty, our interest to seek 
diligently for ourselves, that peace which overbalances them 
all.— Richard tShackleton. 

33 
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Midnight Hymn. 

Where'er I am, whate'er I see, 
Eternal Lord 1 is full of thee : 
I find thee in the gloom of night ; 
I view thee in the morning light. 

When care distracts my anxious soul, 
Thy grace can every thought control ; 
Thy word can still the troubled heart, 
And peace and confidence impart. 

If pain invades my broken rest, 

Or if corroding griefs molest, 

Soon as the Comforter appears, 

My sighs are hush'd, and dried my tears. 

Thy wisdom guides, thy will directs* 
Thy arm upholds, thy power protects ; 
With thee, when I at dawn converse, 
The shadows sink, the clouds disperse: 

Then, as the sun illumes the skies, 
Oh ! Sun of Righteousness, arise I 
Dispel the fogs of mental night, 
Being of Beings 1 Light of Light ! 

—Hannah Mare. 



Mind thine own Business. — Study to be quiet and mind 

thine own business, is one useful, necessary direction to all 

who would thrive at home ; there is an active enemy, who 

seeks to draw out the mind after other people's business, to 

the neglect of our own ; whereby hurt and- loss attend, and 

the feet of the mind are gadding from house to house, and 

abide not within our own doors ; the domestic affairs of the 

Boul are neglected, the house. gets unclean and confused; and 

when the Holy Head of the family and Husband of the soul 

comes, he finds things unmeet for his reception, and refuses 

to take up his residence. Here some bemoan his absence, 

which is chiefly or wholly owing to their want of care in 

having all things clean and in order, and being at home to 

receive him when he comes.— Samuel Fothergitt. 
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The Boy who Conquered. 

Some few years ago, a lad who was left without father t 
mother, of good natural abilities, went to New York, ikw 
and friendless, to get a situation in a store as errand-boj * 
otherwise, till he could oommand a higher position ; butthft 
boy had been in bad company, and acquired the habit i 
calling for his "bitters" occasionally, because he thoughts 
looked manly. He smoked cheap cigars also. 

He had a pretty good education, and on looking over * 
papers he noticed that a merchant in Pearl street, wastes i 
lad of his age, and he called there and made his bufiuv* 
known. 

"Walk into the office, my lad," said the merchant; H 
attend to you soon." 

When he had waited on his customer, he took a seat a* 
the lad, and he espied a segar in his hat. This was enoaji 
" My boy," said he, " I want a smart, honest, faithful he 
but I see that you smoke cigars, and in my experience * 
many years, I haye ever found cigar-smoking lads to be co 
nected with various other evil habits, and if I am not n> 
taken, your breath is evidence that you are not an except** 
You can leave, you will not suit me." 

John-— for this was his name— held down his head u- 
left the store ; and as he walked along the street, a straac* 
and friendless, the counsel of his poor mother came forcibly 
to his mind, who upon her death-bed called him to her s& 
and placing her emaciated hand upon his head, said; " Job- 
ny, my dear boy, I'm going to leave you. You know wt* 
disgrace and misery your father brought on us before ta 
death, and I want you to promise me before I die that j<* 
will never taste one drop of the accursed poison that life 
your father. Promise me this and be a good boy, John* J 
and I shall die in peace." 

The sealding tears trickled down Johnny's cheeks, and k 
promised ever to remember the dying words of his mocbtf 
and never to drink spirituous liquors ; but he soon fbir* 
his promise ; and when he received the rebuke from t* 
merchant, he remembered what his mother said, and w*»' 
he had promised her, and he cried aloud and people gated * 
him as he passed along, and the boys railed at him. B* 
went to his lodgings, and throwing himself upon the bd 
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;aye vent to his feelings in sobs that were heard all oyer 
he house. 

But John had moral courage. He had energy and de- 
ermination, and ere an hour nad passed he made up his 
nind never to taste a drop of liquor or smoke another cigar 
is long as he lived. He went straight back to the merchant, 
laid he, " You very properly sent me away this morning for 
labits that I have been guilty of ; but, sir, I have neither 
ftther nor mother, and though I have occasionally done 
ffhat I ought not to do, and have not followed the good 
idvice of my poor mother on her death bed, nor done as I 
promised her I would do, yet I have now made a solemn 
row never to drink another drop of liquor, nor smoke another 
rigar; and if you will only try me, it is all I ask." 

The merchant was struck with the decision and energy 
of the boy and at once employed him. At the expiration 
of five years this lad was a partner in the business, and is 
now worth ten thousand dollars. He has faithfully kept 
bis pledge, to which he owes his elevation. Boys, think of 
this circumstance as you enter upon the duties of life, and 
remember upon what points of character your destiny for 
good or for evil depends. 

A Peace Office. 

Benjamin Rush, during the latter part of the last century, 
wrote an essay advocating the establishment, in connection 
with the government of the United States, of an Office for 
promoting and preserving perpetual Peace in our country. 
In this essay he recommends several steps that should be 
taken " to subdue the passion for war which education, con- 
spiring vrith depravity, has made universal. A familiarity 
with the instruments of death, as well as all military shows, 
should be carefully avoided. For this reason military laws 
should everywhere be repealed, and military dress and titles 
be laid aside. Reviews tend to lessen the horrors of battle 
by connecting them with the charms of order. Militia laws, 
generating idleness and vice, produce the wars they are said 
to prevent. Military dresses fascinate the minds of young 
men, and lead them from serious and useful professions. 
Were there' no uniforms, there would probably be no armies. 
Lastly, militia titles feed vanity and keep up ideas in the 
mind which lessen a sense of the follies and miseries of war." 
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A Strange Funeral Sennon. 

The deceased had long been renowned throughout that 
part of the country for his wickedness. His intellectual 
abilities were of no mean order; his property was consider- 
able, and he had belonged to a highly respectable family — 
advantages which he used most assiduously in the service of 
his master. By the practice of every kind of dissipation, 
he had achieved an evil notoriety, and gloried in being con- 
sidered the most fascinating and dangerous roue in the coun- 
try. This being so, his associates resolved upon giving him 
9. funeral worthy of his reputation. 

As a means of insuring this, they invitebVone of the most 
eminent Presbyterian ministers in the region, to deliver the 
funeral discourse. To the surprise of many, after some little 
hesitation, he consented. On the day aud at the hour ap- 
pointed, the meeting-house was crowded to overflowing, by 
an assembly composed of the relatives, friends and compan- 
ions of the deceased, together with a mixed multitude drawn 
from far and near by curiosity to hear what such a minister 
could have to say of such a man. 

Punctual to the moment the services began. The an- 
nouncement of the text fell like a clap of thunder upon the 
assembly. It was from Luke xvi. 23 : " And in hell he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torment." The sennon was a 
most pungent and powerful exhibition of the character, 
course and end of a wicked man. It held the assembly spell- 
bound to the very last word; but there was in it not a single 
allusion to the person whose obsequies they had come there 
to celebrate. 

In silence and in deep solemnity the congregation dis- 
persed after the sermon was finished. Some were indignant, 
Out the attempt to excite odium against the preacher was a 
failure. It was generally thought that in what he had done 
he was governed by a sense of duty. He' was said to have 
stated afterward that when he was invited to preach on that 
occasion, he had determined to decline, but in answer to 
prayer, received a message, which he believed to be from 
God, " Go and preach the preaching that I bid thee/' — 
Presbyterian. 

Time is short; Death is certain ; Eternity is awful I 
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nmts of imaginary Divinities given the Months and Days 
of the Week) which were devoted to their Worship , by 
Heathens, 

The children of Israel were commanded to abstain from 
e idolatrous practices of the nations among whom thej 
;velt, and the Society of Friends believed themselves called 
oon to adhere to the simplicity of truth, in calling the 
tonths and Days of the Week, by Scriptural names, and 
ot by those of the Heathen. 

Were it proposed in this enlightened day again to change 
le names of the months, in order that some Asiatic idols 
r supposed deities should be honored thereby, because 
lany thousands or millions of deluded devotees assigned 
le respective months to their adoration ; and if for similar 
aasons the days of the week were to be called by the names 
f the objects of the adjurations of the African fetich wor- 
bippers, the Christian world would no doubt turn with 
>bhorrence from the proposal. 

The principle which would discard thus honoring any 
alleged deity at this time, is a sufficient reason for avoiding 
•he recognition of a similar honor that originated in idolatry 
)f more ancient times. 

Friends discontinued the use of the terms, September, 
October, November and December, not from any objection 
to the terms themselves, but because their respective mean- 
ings — Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth months — are no 
longer available for truthfully indicating the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh and Twelfth months of the year. 

The origin of the names of the months and days may be 
briefly stated as follows : 

January is called from Janus, an imaginary deity of the 
ancient Romans, to whom they erected a temple and dedi- 
cated this month to his worship. 

February was so called from Februalis, an epithet of Juno, 
an ancient Italian divinity, to whom this month was sacred. 
Or frnm_certain sacrifices, called Februaj performed during 



3- 



ERRATA. 
In the Almanac for 1884, page 22, line 17 from the top 
or 7 mo 13£ read M mo. 30*. Page 23, line 34 from 
the top, for 13eh.o/7th month, read, 30/A of 9th month. 
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May is said to have been so called from Maia, a godde* 
of the Romans, who named this month in her honor. 

June, believed to have originally been called Junot- 
takes its name from Juno, one of the supposed goddess 
of the heathen Romans. 

July, so called from Julius Caesar, who gave his or. 
name to the month, which was before called Quintilis, * 
the Fifth. 

August, so named in honor of Augustus Caesar, anotl ' 
of the Roman Emperors. This month had been previous 
known by the name of Sextilie, or the Sixth. 

The four months called September, October, Novcn^ 
and December, still retain their numerical Latin nan/* 
which, since the change of the calendar in the year 17— 
are incorrect designations. From the practice of the h+ 
before the Babylonian captivity, it seems highly proW* 
that the method of distinguishing the months by their '■ 
merical order only was used, which is plain, simple and * 
tional, and is always found in use in the early Scripture 

This latter consideration also applies to naming the Four- 
month April, a name derived from Aperio, signifying " : 
open," referring to the opening of the buds in that sea*' 

As the idolatrous Romans thus gave names to seven! 
the months in honor of their pretended deities and dei>- 
Emperors; so the like idolatry prevailing among oar Sax" 
ancestors, induced them to call the days of the week bj t- 
name of the idol which on that day they particularly * ' 
shipped. Hence 

The First day of the week was by them called Sun& 
from their accustomed adoration of the Sun on that daj. 

The Second day of the week they called Monday, fr" 
their usual custom of worshipping the Moon on that cbv 

The Third day of the week they called Tuesday, in hi* 
of one of their idols called Tuisco. 

The Fourth day of the week they called Wednesday fr : 
the appellation of Woden, another of their idols. 

The Fifth day of the week was called Thursday, fr 
the name of their fabulous god of thunder, Thor, to wb • 
they paid their devotions upon that day. 

The Sixth day of the week was termed Friday, from '" 
name of Freyia, an imaginary goddess. The change fr- 
FreyivL* day, to Friday, would easily occur. 

22 
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The Seventh day they styled Saturday, as is supposed 
rom Saturn, or Seater, by them then worshipped. 

Nevertheless it may be observed that in the present Al- 
aanac, names of the same and other heathen gods are used, 
is applied to the planets, to wit : Mars, Mercury, Venus, 
lupiter, Saturn, Neptune ; and that generally among Friends 
inch names and their derivatives are employed without 
icruple, as, saturnine, jovial, mercurial, martial, cereal, &c. 
There is a difference, in point of Christian principle, between 
he use of these terms as mere names, and the verbal ac- 
knowledgment of a . time or season as consecrated to the 
worship of a heathen deity, or to the adoration of a mortal. 



Chinese Christians in New York. 

A writer in the National Baptist, who had been visiting 
among some Chinese converts in New York city, gives a 
pleasing account of their meekness and forbearance under 
insult and ill-treatment. One of them was recently exposed 
to an unprovoked and lawless assault at the hands "of 
wicked and unreasonable men." Witnesses declared that 
throughout the attack made upon him, he did not speak one 
word or do the least act of provocation. Another thus de- 
scribes his experience on a ferry-boat. " One night, go over 
to Brooklyn : bad man drunk on boat ; he strike me ; one 
say, 'strike him back !' Me say, 'No strike; I a Christian.' 
When boat land, I run; man drunk run, and strike me 
again ; but God not let him hurt me ; but if wicked man 
should kill, then I go to heaven ! Glad I a Christian." 



I believe, that those who have been happily favored to 
make the greatest advancement in this spiritual work, still 
find their safety dependent upon watchfulness and prayer ; 
nothing else can sustain the life of faith. The soul cannot 
be nourished to-day with the manna gathered yesterday ; 
the highest gleam of hope soon loses its lustre, unless re- 
newed again : and no past experience can support the droop- 
ing mind, when fresh trials are permitted to assail us. It 
is the Lord alone who can renew and increase our faith and 
preserve that alive in us which is " born of him."— Daniel 
Wheeler. 
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Our Defender, 

A Christian has reason to expect the protection of G* 
wherever he goes in the discharge of duty. It is not n«* 
sary, even on the frontier, that he should carry a revolv--* 
or join the Masons. While the Lord God is his shield, it 
is safe. 

James Kennedy, now of San Jose, California, cross* 
the plains in 1852 with his family to California. This** 
but a few years after the discovery of gold, and the countn 
was full of desperadoes. For a while he worked in the min* 
Then he went into the business of transporting on pt* 
mules, supplies to the miners ; he crossed the Sierras twecty- 
three times. Afterwards, for twenty years, he kept U- 
toll gate at Los Gatos. During all this time he never in- 
armed. When he kept the gate, it was well known that* 
had money in the house, sometimes over a thousand dollar 
There was no bank near, and he made his report to a* 
treasurer only once a month. Yet, during all this time. v 
was never once molested. Other buildings near him vt?. 
robbed, but no one attempted to rob him. He commits 
himself, and all his interests to the keeping of the Lord, ac- 
he was graciously preserved. Once, when the charter of in- 
road was renewed, the people denied the legality of the*: 
A mob assembled and tore down the gate. They order;, 
him out of the house that, they might burn it. Bat he t< 
decidedly refused to go at their bidding. He was not &* 
lested. 

Nor was his immunity due to his taking what is oommor < 
termed a popular course. He was an outspoken, aggress' 
abolitionist, when the most of those around him were ~ 
tensely pro-slavery, and the excitement on the slavery <\*~ 
tion ran high. He was an ardent temperance man amt* 
those whose chief drink was whiskey. He refused to car? 
liquor, when in the transportation business, though tbr 
merchants, of whom he bought his goods, assured him tb 
unless he did he could not make his living. At the end :' 
the season they were greatly astonished to learn that he b* 
cleared two hundred dollars a month when, as thej ** ; 
every other man on the road had lost that year by the be* 
ness. 

Whenever he stopped in camp, he was always preacbir* 
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Is doctrines. Once he was challenged by the keeper of the 
at ion, an ex-college professor, to discuss the slavery ques- 
on before his guests in an orderly manner. He accepted 
le challenge, and before eleven o'clock at night, so com- 
letely silenced his antagonist that, in dismay, he fled from 
le room and went to bed. 

Many of the stockholders of the road for which he collect- 
1 tolls, were men of extreme pro-slavery views, from the 
outh. With these he would sometimes have sharp con- 
roversies, and they wonld get very angry. But as they had 
ill confidence in his honesty, they would not dismiss him. 

Have faith in God. He is able to take care of you, both 
oul and body. Be kind to all ; do your duty faithfully, 
.nd then commit the keeping of all your interests to Him 
rho never slumbers or sleeps, and who has all power in 
leaven and in earth. 



Telling Mother.— A cluster of young girls stood about 
the door of the schoolroom one afternoon, when a little girl 
joined them, and asked what they were doing. "I am tell- 
ing the girls a secret, Kate, and we will let you know, if you 
will promise not to tell any one as long as you live," was 
the reply. 

" I wont tell any one but my mother," replied Kate. " I 
tell her everything, for she is my best friend." 

" No, not even your mother, no one in the world." 

" Well, then, I can't hear it ; for what I can't teU my 
mother U not fit for me to hear." 

After speaking these words, Kate walked away slowly 
and perhaps sadly, yet with a quiet conscience, while her 
companions went on with their secret conversation. 

I am sure that if Kate continued to act on that principle, 
she became a virtuous, useful woman. No child of a pious 
mother will be likely to take a sinful course, if Kate's reply 
is taken for a rule of conduct. 



If my small experience has taught me anything in this 
best of schools, the Divine Teacher instructs in stillness, 
*nd leads gently along; the docile learner scarcely perceives 
the progressive steps of attainment. 
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Only. 

Only a seed — but it chanced to fall 
In a little cleft of a city wall, 
And taking root, grew bravely up, 
Till a tiny blossom crowned its top. 

Only a flower — but it chanced that day 
That a burdened heart passed by that way ; 
And the message that through the flowes was sent, 
Brought the weary soul a sweet content. 

For it spake of the lilies so wondrously clad : 
And the heart that was tired grew strangely glad 
At the thought of a tender care over all, 
That noted even a sparrow ? s fall. 

Only a thought — but the work it wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught ; 
For it ran through a life, like a thread of gold ; 
And the life bore fruit— a hundred fold. 

Only a word — but 'twas spoken in love, 
With a whispered prayer to the Lord above, 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more ; 
For a new-born soul " entered in by the door." 



Moderate Drinking. — Tn the days when everybody drank 
brandy, most persons of those called temperate, felt at times, 
the exhilarating influence of intoxicating liquors. I think 
I never was so affected by liquor that strangers would notice 
its effects upon my " walk and conversation." But I have 
been exhilarated by it, and prompted to conversation and 
conduct that in my more thoughtful moments I would have 
eschewed. I learned by experience, that the moderate drink- 
er is not a safe man to trust with the management of affairs 
that require close thinking. No man after he has taken a 
glass of spirits, will mature his thoughts so perfectly, nor 
look to results of his actions so carefully as he would have 
done without it. No one knows how many of the failures 
in business and of the unexpected defects in moral conduct 
are to be attributed to this cause, — J. B. Walker. 
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Historians versus War Heroes. 

Looking at the long roll of men in all ages who have 
Lesecrated their lives to so ignoble a purpose [the pursuit 
•f war,] we have been astonished at the conduct of historians 
rho have selected them above all others as the heroes whose 
haracter, and conduct most deserves to be recorded. For 
yhat are the current histories of the world but a tissue of 
icensed crimes perpetrated by military desperadoes ? How 
nuch better would it have been for the world, if their deeds 
lad been remanded to that obscurity which they merited, 
tnd the noble deeds of worthy heroes had constituted the 
turn and substance of such histories! — Christian Index, 



Never put off. 

Whatever duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it ; 

And never idly wish it done ; 
Begin at once and do it. 



For sloth says falsely, " by and by 

Is just as well to do it;" 
But present strength is surest strength ; 

Begin at once and do it. 



It is a very false idea that the need of forgiveness will 
lesseu our love for our friends, and that once doubting them 
our faith in them can never again be complete. There is no 
affection so strong as that which follows on reconciliation 
and forgiveness; it is akin to that which the Master felt for 
her to whom much was forgiven for she loved much. And 
have we not his own blessed authority in the words : " Tell 
me, therefore, which of them will loye him most, &c. ?" 
And in every relation of life there is need of forgiveness 
and faith, and that large charity which u hopeth all things, 
endureth all things, never faileth. ,, What are we that we 
should judge others and close our eyes to all that may ex- 
cuse them ? Circumstances unseen by us may have influ- 
enced them, and nothing can so bind two hearts together as 
a generous forgiveness, a renewed faith. 
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Anecdote of John Wesley. 

John Wesley often visited Canterbury. He was enter- 
tained by a family named Bissaker. Their daughter Afc 
was a young woman of great personal attractions and hi 
many admirers, some of whom sought for a closer intimacy 
but she did not allow her feelings to blind her judgment 
She underwent a severe trial. A -young minister, of vb<* 
talents she had formed a high opinion, became her som? 
He was very popular as a preacher and she greatly admift 
him. Becoming more intimately acquainted with him, sb 
discovered that which deeply disappointed her and led toi 
separation. His irreverent use of the sacred name and tin 
general levity of his spirit, impressed her with the convicth 
that he had fallen from grace, and she decided, though * 
the expense of much feeling, to abandon his company. S* 
long after, John Wesley was at her mother's and know!:* 
of the intimacy that had existed between her and the jcu~ 
minister, he inquired why she had discontinued his acquai*' 
ance. She assigned her reasons. Wesley's striking rep; 
was: "Light-spirited ! — 1 would as soon think he would «r* 
or swear, and you have done right." Afterwards she mini* 
James Parnell, "a man," she said, "truly devoted to G«i 
whom I received as a spiritual helper, and in this was : 
disappointed." 

Some time previous to her marriage, she came under de* 
er religious impressions, and made such alterations in \ : 
dress as she deemed right in one professing godliness. S 
long after, Wesley paid her another visit at her mother* 
and called her attention to some remaining articles of -<* 
dress which he thought a superfluity, saying: " Would it* 
do without this, Nancy ?" She replied that it would. ' : 
that she thought it was better with it, and that she wa$r- 
convinced it was wrong. He then asked if she would K'' 
it off when she was convinced. She replied that she vou- 
John Wesley replied : " That will do." Not long after u - 
conversation she was convinced of paying too much attest: '• 
to her outward adorning, and from that time she laid * ; - 
whatever she thought inconsistent with lowly, self-deflj^' 
simplicity, and paid more attention to the inward adonu^ 
the " meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of 6* 
of great price." 
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Trial of Honesty, 

There lived in a tenement building, in one of our large 
cities, a widow with two children. She worked very hard 
at anything she could get to do. She was a good Christian, 
and taught her children to love and fear the Lord. In the 
evening, after she got through with the toils of the day, 
she would hear her children repeat the ten commandments 
or some passage of Scripture, and then would kneel in 
prayer with them. This kind mother was taken very sick, 
and, of course, had nothing to live on. A situation was 
obtained for her little boy in a store, at three dollars a week. 
One evening when he returned home and found the mother 
needed many things to make her comfortable, and the doctor 
had ordered medicine, and no money to buy it with, he said, 
"Dear me, I do wish W. would raise my wages." " Don't 
worry, Sammy," the mother said, "we will get along. Our 
lot may seem hard, but we are in the hands of a kind 
Father, and He will watch over us, and care for us, and 
provide for our wants. "We are told in the Bible, that not 
even a sparrow can fall to the ground without His know- 
ledge; and do you not think He can see and know our 
wants ?" 

Samuel had been at work for W. about four weeks, and 
was engaged in sweeping out the store, when he discovered 
a twenty dollar bill lying on the floor. He said to himself, 
" How rich I am ! Twenty dollars ! I wonder who lost it ? 
Some of last night's customers, I suppose." So with beat- 
ing heart, he put the money in his pocket, thinking they 
would not know where they had lost it, and now I can buy 
medicine and other things for my sick mother. But he did 
not feel quite right. His conscience troubled him and he 
imagined that something was saying to him, " The money 
is not yours." " Do right, and sin not." He said to him- 
self several times that day, " The money is not mine, and I 
*ill not keep it. So that's a settled matter." When his 
day's work was done, he went into the office and handed 
W. the money, saying he had found it on the floor in the 
morning. 

W. said sternly, "And why didn't you bring it to me at 
that time?" " Why, sir, I, — I," said Samuel, his lips quiv- 
ering ; " I was tempted to keep it. I didn't want it myself, 
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but my dear mother is sick, and has no money to buy med- 
icine the doctor has ordered, and I want her to get well ; 1 
have come out all right.- I know it wouldn't be right to ke*; 
it, and I don't want it." 

" Truly you have come out all right," said W. " I le- 
the money on the floor to test you. Honesty is a rari~ 
among boys. Let me shake the hand of an honest bvj. 
Just such a boy I want to have in my store. Here, Ui. 
these twenty dollars home to your mother. I will see tlu 
she does not want for anything. Run home, and tell yog* 
mother she has a noble boy, and his salary will be raised. ' 

There was rejoicing in that humble home, and prayer *d1 
thanksgiving was offered to God. that the darling son he 
been kept in the hour of temptation, and remembered God'.* 
commandment, " Thou shalt not steal." 

Let me now impress your youthful minds to follow Sa& 
uePs example and never, under any circumstances, take any- 
thing that does not belong to you. If you are not seen E; 
man, there is one far greater. God's eye is upon you; re- 
member His words, "Thou shalt not steal." 



Never was a strong mind more intellectually confident •< 
the falsehood of Christianity than Saul of Tarsus; but wbe: 
Christ was revealed to him, all his dialectic reasonings k* 
their power in a moment His Judaism dropped like i 
moth-eaten garment from his intellect, the instant he *•* 
conscious that Christ had spoken to his heart. And it * 
ever thus. When sceptics feel the truth in their hearts wi 
yield to it, doubt evaporates like vapors from their intellect 
To win the heart, therefore, is to win the man. 



A friend writes that she had been greatly impressed ty 
a visit to the house of a potter. "He took a lump of cty 
and having moulded it, dealt upon it heavy blows in np> 
succession. When asked the reason, he replied that a sing* 
bubble of air would mar the whole work. So it is with & 
there is much of self and vanity to be expelled from tl* 
heart. Let us count no discipline too severe, if it moJ* 
us meet for our Divine Master's use." 
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Hedging up our Way*. 

In my boyhood I lived in the family of Dr. C, a man 
' devoted piety. After the lapse of half a century I well 
member a petition that was frequent in his prayers. It 
as, that God would hedge up our ways whenever we might 
i inclined to go in wrong ones. He would have God to stop 
i in those ways, and to turn us to such as should be wise 
id good. 

Men greatly like to have their own ways. They prefer 
lose of their own choosing. They don't like to be restrained 
i them, or to be turned from them into other ways. They 
rould break through the hedge that is mercifully placed 
cross their path. It is the language of their hearts: "Let 
s break his bonds asunder, and cast away his cords from 
is." And yet the prayer of Dr. C, was a proper prayer, 
t is a prayer that all would do well often to offer. We are 
hort-sighted creatures. None of us can see far ahead of us. 
Ind naturally, we are inclined to go in unwise paths. Left 
o ourselves, we shall make mistakes, and serious mistakes, 
hat will occasion us regret. So has it often been. On a 
■eview of our lives, we can see many a place in the road that 
we have travelled, where it had been well for us had our 
way been hedged up, and our feet been turned to another 
course. We can see that had we been less headstrong, less 
Dent on having our own way, it would have been far better 
for us. God sees the end of any path from its beginning, 
and he knows infinitely better than we do what paths will 
prove safe and good for us, and if one would be guided aright, 
one must seek and follow the leadings of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a precious promise: "In ail thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths." 

It is not our business, or at least not mine, to attempt to 
search into the hidden mysteries of Providence ; but to be 
faithful to known duty, to cultivate humility and submission 
to our Maker, and love to the whole human family. 

All are brothers and sisters, equally entitled to the Divine 
f&vor, so far as each believes and obeys. It will not be asked 
in a future state ;— who is of this or of that persuasion, but 
who is a meek and lowly follower of a crucified Redeemer. 
—Catharine Seely. 
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He Leadeth Me. 

Tho clouds hang heavy o'er my path, 

The way I cannot see ; 
But through the darkness well I know 

My God is leading me. 
'Tis sweet to feel my hand in his, 

When all around is dim ; 
To close my weary, aching eyes, 

And trustful, follow him. 

Through many a thorny path below, 

He leads my weary feet j 
Through many a vale of tears I go, 

But still I feel 'tis sweet 
To know that God is with me still, 

My hope, my strength, my guide ; 
That still he leads, and so I walk 

In safety, satisfied ! 

In duty, strength — in conflict, power, 

My God ! thou givest me ; 
And in temptation's darkest hour, 

Support I draw from thee. 
In earthly care, for earthly need, 

Thy grace doth still provide ; 
And ne'er despondent do I fail, 

For thou art by my side. 

Up to the very gate of heaven, 

Thy hand my guide shall be, 
Till in the sunlight of the throne 

Thine unveiled face I see. 
In life, in death, in heaven above, 

My songs of thanks I raise ; 
And through eternity my soul 

Shall never cease thy praise ! 



John Tanner, or " Grey Hawk," Who lived for thirty J** 
as a member of a tribe of Indians, said: "I did not sooofc 
for I had been told when first among the Indiana that tkj 
healthiest men and the best hunters never smoked." 
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Objector Answered, 

" I don't like so much talk about religion/' said a rude 
tran ger in a city boarding-house, to a lady opposite, who 
tad been answering some questions with regard to a sermot 

which she had been listening. " 1 don't like it. It's 
ome thing that nobody likes. It's opposed to everything 
>leasant in the world. It ties a man up, hand and foot. 
Lt takes away his liberty ; and it isn't natural' 9 

" Oh, no 1" answered the lady, " it isn't natural. We 
aave the best authority for saying so. l The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can 
he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.' True 
religion is rowing up stream ; it is sailing against wind and 
tide.*' A pause for a few moments followed; then the 
Btranger began again. "People who speak and think so 
much about religion are queer, any how. I wish they could 
only know how people speak and think about them ; nobody 
likes them, for they are so very peculiar." 

" Allow me to interrupt you again," said the lady ; " but 

1 am so impressed with the manner in which your language 
accords with Bible language, that I shall have to introduce 
another quotation from that blessed book. ' Ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, & peculiar people/" "Does 
the Bible say they are peculiar then? That's odd. That 
book, somehow, has got a dose for everybody. Yet, ma'am, 
you must allow that the commands that book lays upon us 
poor sinners are hard. It's, thou shalt not, and thou shalt 
fcot, all the time. Why, its precepts and views of things 
are not only systematic tyranny, but they are narrow, very 
narrow." 

"Yes," replied the lady, "they are narrow, for the Bible 
says they are. l Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leads to life !' We have to struggle hard to keep in 
this narrow way, if we once get in it. It is too narrow for 
pride, worldliness and sloth. It is too narrow for the service 
of two masters. It is too narrow for covetousness, envy 
and all other evil passions. Hatred can find no place for so 
ttnich as the sole of its foot in the narrow way. Good deeds, 
kind words, faith, hope and charity, occupy all the ground, 
a nd will continue to hold it to the end." 

The stranger listened, surprised and annoyed and at last 
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arose and left the room, apparently a more thoughtful, 
not a better man. 

Joseph Barker, 

Joseph Bark<jr, who died in Omaha in 1875, was a mr 
of powerful intellect, and a distinguished orator ; and b. 
been until the last five years of hife life, a bold and actb- 
advocate of infidelity. 

After his conversion, he labored with the utmost enerrj 
to counteract the influence for evil he had exerted. & 
excessive labors broke down his strong constitution v>> 
caused his death. 

His son said of him: "He was constantly in receipt ; 
letters from infidels in this and other countries, complain 
that he had led them into infidelity, and now he bad fc 
saken them. These letters he always endeavored to answer 
rising early and sitting up late, trying to undo the mbcoi ' 
he had done. He said that what first opened his eyes sr. 
led him to consider the whole question anew, was the grc* 
immorality and licentiousness which so often character* 
the lives of infidels. He said he had never known an inftt- 
that hated the Bible, who was not an immoral man/' 

The following is his own language : " Carried away, as J; 
a tempest, from my early faith, I wandered for years in ti: 
dreary regions of doubt and unbelief. ' I looked for ligk- 
and behold darkness !' 1 sought rest, and found disquietu* 
And the farther 1 went the worse 1 fared, and the long**' 
remained in those dismal shades, the more wretched I beca&< 
I found myself at length, face to face with utter darkiK* 
and eternal death. God in his mercy, rescued me from tb' 
awful state, and brought me back to Christ. And here . 
' am, happy in the light of his truth, and in the assurtitf 
of his love. I praise the Bible and I love Christ and Chris- 
tianity more than ever; my hatred and horror of infidel^ 
are greater than ever. 1 know it to be the extreme of n»f* 
ness and misery — the utter degradation and ruin of n*o- 
soul." 

Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them do* 
" A little with the blessing is a deal ; 
Witness the widow's oil, the widow's meal." 
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The Ninety and Nine. 

On the Aletusch Glacier, I saw a strange, a beautiful 
sight — the parable of the "Ninety and nine/' related to the 
letter. One day we were making our way with ice-ax and 
alpenstock down the glacier, when we observed a flock of 
sheep following their shepherd over the intricate windings 
between crevasses, and so passing from the pastures on the 
one side of the glacier to the pastures on the other. The 
flock has numbered two hundred all told. But on the way 
one sheep has got lost. One of the shepherds, in his German 
patois, appealed to us if we had seen it. Fortunately, one 
of the party had a field-glass. With its aid we discovered 
it up amid a tangle of brush-wood, on the rocky mountain 
side. It was beautiful to see how the shepherd, without a 
word, left his hundred and ninety-nine sheep out in the 
glacier waste (knowing they would stand there perfectly still 
and safe) and went clambering back after the lost sheep until 
he found it. And he actually put it on his shoulder and 
"returned rejoicing." Here was our Lord's parable enacted 
before our eyes ; though the shepherd was all unconscious 
of it. And it brought our Lord's teaching home to us with 
a vividness which none can realize but those who saw the 
incident. 



Self. 

'Tis a good thing sometimes to be alone, 
Sit calmly down and look Self in the face, 
Ransack the heart, search every secret place ; 

Prayerful uproot the baneful seeds there sown, 

Pluck out the weeds ere the full crop is grown, 
Gird up the loins afresh to run the race ; 
Foster all noble thoughts, cast out the base, 

Thrust forth the bad and make the good thine own. 
Who has this courage thus to look within ? 

Keep faithful watch and ward with inner eyes. 

The foe may harass, but can ne'er surprise 
Or over him ignoble conquest win. 

! doubt it not, if thou wouldst wear a crown, 

Self, baser Self, must first be trampled down. 

— John As7cham. 
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Spare Moments. 

A boy, poorly dressed, came to the door of the Princ* 
of a celebrated school; one morning, and asked to see kii 
The servant eyed his mean clothes, and thinking he look 
more like a beggar than anything else, told him to go roc 
to the kitchen. 

11 1 should like to see Mr. — ," said he. 

il You want a breakfast, more like." 

11 Can I see Mr. — V asked the boy. 

" Well he is in the library ; if he must be disturbed -' 
must." 

So she bade him follow. After talking awhile the Prl: ■ 
pal put aside the volume that he was studying and took r 
some Greek books, and began to examine the new eosf 
Every question he asked the boy was answered readiif- 

"Upon my word !" exclaimed the Principal, "youdor> 
What, my boy, where did you pick up so much ?" 

"In my spare moments/' answered the boy. He ** 1 
hard-working lad, yet almost fitted for college by 98»* 
improving his spare moments. A few years later he bea*' 
known all the world over as the celebrated geologist, He* 
Miller. What account canst thou give of thy spare momec- 



A voice from the sick room says : — It helped me r* 
mediately, last night, in my pain, to remember that t<i 
" Wearisome nights are appointed unto me." The idea *•£ 
they were no accident, no blunder of my physician, ' 
appointed by my best Friend, this was strength to me. H " ' 
all were sleeping, and his eye saw my weariness, then 1 f - 
sure that, for infinitely wise and kind reasons, all were f' 
pared for me. This stilled my soul. This is our life less ' 
Property may take wings— our friends fail us — our sebem * 
miscarry — our plans of usefulness be thwarted by most c- 
looked for interventions — our health give out Where * 
were cheerfully doing, we can only wait God's will. P*"' 
ness and doubt shut us in. For many days neither sod d ' 
stars appear. But all is well ; these things are appoint 
unto us. Only let us believe this — let a calm faith iw*i 
nize the gracious Providence which shapes all our ways,* 31 
we cau then endure until the dawn shall bring light and j rti 
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Remarkable Conversions. 



Dr. Southam of Buckingham, a man eminent in his pro- 
fession, by which he acquired considerable property, took a 
journey of pleasure with his wife to London, and daring his 
stay there, they attended a play which was acted, called 
" The Quaker ;" with which the Doctor was much affected. 
At the close thereof the principal manager observed to the 
company, that if any one was desirous to know more of 
this respectable people, he would recommend them to read 
" Barclay's Apology/' Accordingly, before he left London, 
the Doctor privately purchased it, and when he got home, 
secreted it in his study, where he employed his leisure time 
in diligently perusing it. His wife soon perceiving a vis- 
ible alteration in him, and having taken notice that he spent 
more time in his study than usual, wondered what was the 
cause; whereupon, taking the opportunity when he was from 
home, she carefully examined the room and found the Apol- 
ogy, which she began to read and continued to do so at 
such times as, he was absent. 

The result was that both Dr. Southam and his wife, by 
turning their minds to that principle of Light and Life 
which comes by Jesus Christ, and is placed in the secret 
of every heart, were convinced of the truth as professed by 
the Society of Friends. In time they found strength to 
nftke a public profession of their faith. 

About the same time, Oswald Foster, a brother of Richard 
F. Foster, who had been an apprentice with Dr. Southam, 
having finished his term of service, went to London for fur- 
ther instructions. The Doctor having a great deal of busi- 
ness, intended on his return to take him in as a partner. 
Before he reached home, he heard they had become Quakers, 
at which he was very much surprised ; but being determined 
to let them know he was not one, when he entered the house 
he began to whistle and sing, as he passed by the sitting- 
room door. Proceeding directly into the kitchen, he was 
much struck with the alteration he observed in the coun- 
tenance of the servant girl. Then he accosted her : " What ! 
Betsy, are you all turned Quakers ? but I will not be one 
however." In a short time, however, he also was favored 
with a precious visitation, and . became convinced of the 
Truth. Richard F. Foster, hearing that his brother had 
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turned Quaker, lightly said, " I shall quake when the cold 
weather comes." But the same Divine Power soon after- 
wards reached and caused him to how thereunto, bringing 
him into a state of willingness to confess Christ before men. 
About the same time another brother, John, residing at 
some distance, was convinced of the same principles, with- 
out having had any previous conversation with either of them 
on the subject. Thus were six persons in a rather remark- 
able manner convinced and brought to an acknowledgment 
of the truth and became valuable members of the Religions 
Society of Friends. 

Pernicious Reading. 

A sure and swift road to ruin, for the youth of our day 
is the reading of pernicious books and corrupt papers. No 
youth ever escaped the contaminating effect upon his mind 
and character of once reading a licentious book. We warn, 
entreat, beseech the youth, as they value purity of thoughts 
and purity of affection, as they desire peace of mind and 
approval of conscience, as they prize nobleness* of character 
and an unsullied reputation; as they hope for the respect 
of man and the favor of God, that they cast from them at 
an odious and leprous thing, every book, paper, picture, 
which they would be unwilling to exhibit to father, mother 
or sister. You cannot take fire in your bosom and not^be 
burned. 

GUng ike Clour. 

We take our little child in our arms out of the bright gas- 
lit parlor, to carry it to bed. The hall is dark, and almost 
unconsciously, the tiny arms tighten, the head nestles closer 
in its trust, because we have come away from the light. So 
God, for the sake of having us cling more closely, sometimes 
carries us in the dark. Perhaps it is the loss of property, 
or the going out of dear ones forever from the home, or the 
weary struggle for bread, or the coldness of those who have 
been valuediriends. Perchance we have been misjudged, 
or hastily criticised, or unappreciated. God is carrying us 
in the dark. Do we cling closer and trust more fully in 
Him? 
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The Cultivation of Music. 

I look upon the great predominance of music in female 
education, to be the tsource of more mischief than is sus- 
pe oted ; from its being such a gulf of time, as really to have 
little room for solid acquisitions. The monstrous propor- 
tion, or rather disproportion of life which it Bwallows up, 
even in religious families, has converted it into a positive 
sin. I question if many gay men devote more hours in a 
day to idle purposes, than the daughters of many pious 
parents spend in this amusement. All these hours the mind 
lies fallow, improvement is at a stand, if even it does not 
retrograde. Nor is it the shreds and scraps of time, stolen 
in the intervals of better things, that is so devoted ; but it 
is the morning, the prime, the profitable, the active hours, 
when the mind is vigorous, the spirits light, the intellect 
awake and fresh, and the whole being wound up by the re- 
freshment of sleep, and animated by the return of light and 
life, for nobler services. 

The reading of a cultivated woman, commonly occupies 
less time than the music of a musical woman, or the idle- 
ness of an .indolent woman, or the dress of a vain woman, 
or the dissipation of a fluttering woman. She is likely there- 
fore, to have more leisure for her duties, as well as more 
inclination and a sounder judgment for performing them. 
But, pray observe, that I assume my reading woman to be 
a religious woman ; and I will not answer for the effect of a 
literary vanity, more than for that of any other vanity, in a 
mind not habitually disciplined by a Christian principle, the 
only safe and infallible antidote for knowledge of every 
kind. — Hannah More. 

I never spend the day with more solid peace and satis- 
faction, than when I rise thoughtful and continue under a 
humbling sense of Truth. Here something fresh and green 
is felt springing up, and the mind is preserved clean and 
sweet. Blessed forever be the name of the Lord for his 
great condescension in favoring his poor, unworthy creature 
man with a living, holy principle of light and of life in 
himself; and by carefully observing and following this light, 
he is directed in the way of holiness and purity, without 
which no man shall see the Lord. 
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Tribute to a Mother. 

Children, look in those eyes, listen to that dear tom. 
notice the feeling of even a single touch that is bestwt 
upon you by that gentle hand ! Make much of it whik jv 
you have that most precious of all gifts, a loving moo? 
Bead the unfathomable love of those eyes ; the kind «:• 
iety of that tone and look, however slight your pain. - 
after life you may have friends, fond, dear friends; but 
will you have again the inexpressible love and gentle* 
lavished upon you whicb none but a mother bestows. Or* 
do I sigh in my struggles with the dark, uncaring wor.: 
for the sweet, deep security I felt when, of an evening, 
ling in ber bosom, I listened to some quiet tale, suiubk"- 
my age, read in her tender and untiring voice. Never 
I forget the sweet glances cast upon me when I appei' 
asleep; never ber kiss of peace at night. Years have 
away since we laid her beside my father in the old char: 
yard, and still her voice whispers from the grave ; and * 
eye watches over me, as 1 visit spots long since hallowed * 
the memory of my mother. — Macaulay. 

Depravity of War. 

Does any man ask, what occasions depravity in mifittj 
life ? I answer in the words of Robert Hall : " War refer* 
with respect to its objects, all the rules of morality, h * 
nothing else than a temporary repeal of all the principle? ; 
virtue. It is a system out of which almost all the virtues tf 
excluded, and in which'nearly all the vices are incorporate* 
And it requires no sagacity to discover that those wbo f 
engaged in a practice which reverses all the rules of dk*i 
ity, which repeals all the principles of virtue, and in wk- 
nearly all the vices are incorporated, cannot, without c- 
intervention of a miracle, retain their minds and fftf** 
undepraved. 

It is not for us to judge of the importance of our imp* 1 ' 
sions of duty, or of their use, but to do the work daily * 
before us, whether greater or smaller, and the reward *~ 
follow ; and it will have its effect whether we ever kaof • 
or not. — Catharine Seely. 
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Wonderful Words. 

Keep a guard on your words, my children, 

For words are wonderful things ; 
They are sweet like the bees' fresh honey, 

Like bees they have terrible stings. 

Tbey can bless like the cheering sunshine, 

And brighten a lonely life ; 
Tbey can cut in the strife of anger, 

Like an open, two-edged knife. 

Let tbem pass through your lips unchallenged, 

If tbeir errand is true and kind ; 
If tbey come to support the weary, 

To comfort and help the blind. 

If a bitter, revengeful spirit 

Prompt the words, let them be unsaid ; 
Tbey may flash through the brain like lightning, 

Or fall on the heart like lead. 

Keep them back if they're cold and cruel, 

Under bar, and lock, and seal ; 
The wounds they make, my children, 

Are always slow to heal. 

May peace guard your lives, and ever, 
. From this time of your early youth, 
May the words that you daily utter, 
Be the beautiful words of truth. 



Man must work. But he may work grudgingly, or ho 
Bay work gratefully ; he may work as a man, or he may 
*ork as a machine. He cannot always choose his work, 
put he can do it in a generous temper, and with an up-look- 
ing heart. There is no work so rude, that he may not ex- 
*lt it ; there is no work so dull, that he may not enliven it. 



It is easy finding reasons why other folks should be patient* 
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The Four Truths. 

There was once an old monk who was walking through 
forest with a little scholar by his side. The old man sfr 
denly stopped and pointed to four plants close at hand. T* 
first was just beginning to peep above the ground; the a* 
ond had rooted itself pretty well in the earth ; the third w 
a smart shrub ; whilst the fourth and last waa a foil si* 
tree. Then the old monk said to his young companion 
" Pull up the first." 

The boy easily pulled it up with his fingers. 

<• tfow pull up the second." 

The youth obeyed, but not so easily. 

" And the third." 

But the boy had to put forth all his strength and use he 
arms before he succeeded in uprooting it. 

•' And now," said the master, " try your hand upon t* 
fourth." 

But lo ! the trunk of the tall tree, grasped in the arm* < 
the youth, scarcely shook its leaves ; and the little fell* 
found it impossible to tear its roots from the earth. Tbrf 
the wise old iffonk explained to his scholar the meaning i 
the four trials. 

" This, my son, is just what happens with our pass** 
When they are very young and weak, one may by a %& 
watchfulness over self, and the help of a little self-dena- 
easily tear them up ; but if we let them cast their roots d*: 
down into our souls, then no human power can uproot tb£ 
—the almighty hand of the Creator alone can pluck th* 
out. For this reason, my child, watch well over the &< 
movements of your soul, and study to keep your passes 
in check." 

The effect of tobacco upon grown men is bad enough, fc 
upon the unformed and susceptible constitutions of the jot* 
it is simply terrible. It acts with special power upon tfe» 
nerves, and brings the boys to manhood nerve-shatttfi* 
and unfit for anything that calls for steady application & 
endurance. The street boys, unfortunately, are not the <*'.' 
ones who take up the habit. There are many homes soetf* 
lessly guarded that their boys have defiled themselves wfc 
this noxious weed. 
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Spiritual Discernment. 

If people would accustom themselves to a close self-ex- 
dnation, with a humble disposition to bring their deeds 
the light of Christ, there would be no more difficulty in 
itinguishing between truth and error, inwardly, than be- 
een light and darkness, heat and cold, outwardly. For 
9 distinction as certainly and as naturally exists in the 
ward as in the outward state of things. And where the 
e is kept single to the light, so as to become full of light, 
.ving no part dark, the difference is as clearly ascertained 
the inward as the outward. But in the wavering mind 
ere is confusion, and the liability of taking human i ni- 
dation for Divine revelation, and in that state they put 
^ht for darkness and darkness for light ; and there is no 
>ul more self-confident than that which is so misled as to 
iistake the imaginations of the creature, for the immediate 
npulses and motions of the Holy Spirit. Such a state of 
tind is too presumptuous for true humility readily to as- 
ame. — Micajah Collins, * 

The strongest proof of our having passed from death in- 
D life, and of a constant communion with G-od, may be given 
n the midst of our daily cares, perplexities and responsi- 
)ilities. It is our home life, not our lives in the assemblies 
>f the people that speak for us. We are brought to a close 
est in the opinions of our families, our friends and acquaint- 
tnces ; let these be able to testify that the same mind is in 
us that was in Christ, seeing we are manifestly living as He 
would have us live. We must be changed ourselves before 
we are prepared to change others. We cannot lift others 
to a higher plane, than we live upon ourselves. And let us 
ever bear in mind that the preaching of Christ will be effi- 
cient in the fulfilment of the high commission of the church 
m the world, so far, and so far only, as it is exemplified by 
the living of Christ in our bodies as sanctified temples for 
Ws dwelling and his service. 



We should learn never to interpret duty by success. The 
opposition that assails us in the course of obedience, is no 
evidence that we are mistaken. 
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Don't Forget. 

Charge your mind with your duty. That is largely :> 
true definition' of faithfulness. But memory and mfctu- 
are used as apologies a great deal oftener than necessary. * 
boy beginning ousiness life will generally lose his place?: 
pleads such an excuse more than once or twice. 

A successful business man says there were two thiir 
which he learned when he was eighteen, which were a£* 
wards of great use to him, namely: ''Never to lose anytkr; 
and never to forget anything." An old lawyer sent L= 
with an important paper, with eertain instructions wha: * 
do with it. 

"But," inquired the young man, '-suppose I lose 
what shall I do then V 

The answer was with the utmost emphasis, " Yob w* 
not lose it I" 

" I don't mean to," said the young man, " but suppos 
should happen to ?" 

"But I say you must not nappen to! I shall make: 
provision for any such occurrence. Tou must not lose it 
This put a new train of thought into the young max - 
mind, and he found that if he was determined to do a u\it: 
he could do it. He made such provision against ererj c :- 
tingency that he never lost anything. He found this eqa.- 
ly true about forgetting. If a certain matter of importaac- 
was to be remembered, he pinned it down on his nut. 
fastened it there, and made it stay. — Youth's Companion 



Little Things. — Springs are little things, hut they &.* 
sources of large streams ; a helm is a little thing, bat • 
governs the course of a ship; a bridle is a little thing. U 
we know its use and power; nails and pegs are little thW 
but they hold the parts of large buildings together; a wori 
a look, a smile, are little things, but powerful for good • 
evil. Think of this and mind the little things. Pay tk 
little debt ; if it is a promise, redeem it ; you know o ' 
what important events may hang upon it. Keep your ver. 
saored ; keep it to the children, they will mark it sooner fit: 
than any one else, and the effect may be as lasting as life 
Mind little thing*. 
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Does Alcohol Warm us t 

A patient was arguing with his doctor the necessity of 
his taking a stimulant. He urged that he was weak and 
needed it. Said he : 

"But, doctor, I must have some kind of a stimulant. I 
am cold and it warms me." 

"Precisely," came the doctor's crusty answer. " See here, 
this stick is cold ;" taking up a stick of wood from the box 
beside the hearth and tossing it into the fire, " now it is 
warm ; but is the stick benefited ?" 

The sick man watched the wood first send out little puffs 
of smoke, and then burst into flame, and replied : il Of courso 
not ; it is burning itself !" 

" And so are you when you warm yourself with alcohol ; 
you are literally burning up the delicate tissues of your 
Btomach and brain." 

! yes, alcohol will warm you up, but who finds the fuel ? 
When you take food that is fuel, and as it burns out you 
keep warm. But when you take alcohol to warm you, you 
are like a man who sets his house on fire and warms his 
fingers by it as it burns. — Youth's Temperance. 



"I won't."— "I will not," said a little boy, stoutly, as I 
passed along. His tone struck me. 

" What won't you do ?" I stopped and asked. 

"That boy wants me. to 'make believe' something to my 
mother, and I won't 1" he said, in the same stout tone. 

The little boy is on the right road. That is one of the 
places to say " won't". I hope he will stick to it. 

" Won't" is not a pretty word for children, but it is the 
right one when asked to deceive. 



"He who subdues himself, is greater than he who sub- 
dues an enemy/' 

I have never heard of a good man having fallen when he 
was trying to do Christ's will, and trusting on Christ's help. 
Every fall without one exception, came from venturing upon 
sinful ground, or from venturing upon self-support. 
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Anecdote of Alexander, Emperor of Russia. 

The Emperor and his friend Galatzin were both disbe- 
lievers of Christianity, but warm, intimate friends. The 
Ministry of the " Church of St. Petersburg" became vacant 
The Emperor wished to appoint a certain individual to the 
station, but finding him in principle attached to the Bible, 
he changed his mind, and urged the Prince to take it; with 
some difficulty he succeeded in inducing the Prince to ac- 
cept the vacancy. The latter soon found himself embarrass- 
ed by duties which he did not understands He sent for the 
Bishop to ask his advice. The Bishop told him there was a 
book of instruction, which he desired him to study close] j 
and then he would soon be prepared for his new duties. On 
receiving the book it proved to be the Bible. He made ob- 
jections to the Bishop as he was strongly opposed to it 
However, after awhile, he privately obtained a Bible, read 
it attentively and found his mind instructed and enlightened. 
When the French army entered Russia, St. Petersburg was 
thrown into dismay. Prince Galatzin alone remained un- 
disturbed and serene. Every one was amazed at his appear- 
ance, because they knew he was the warm and bosom mead 
of the Emperor. Alexander himself was struck with the 
conduct and countenance of the Prince, but would not allow 
his mind to suspect him as a traitor. He called on the Prince 
and told him he was surprised to find him so calm, while 
the whole nation was threatened with ruin, and the whole 
city struck with terror. 

The Prince told him he had read the Bible, and that had 
prepared his mind for every trial; he believed they would 
be assisted by Divine help and protection. The Bible had 
spread a calming influence over his mind, and he bettered 
the Emperor would find the same blessing if he would read it 
The Emperor was offended. The Bible was on the Prince's 
desk : he begged the Emperor to read it. With much vio- 
lence the Monarch dashed the book on the floor. As it laj 
open there, the Prinee took it up and requested the Emperor 
to allow him to read the passage which accidentally lay opeo. 
He consented. It was the ninety-first Psalm. The conso- 
lation derived from hearing the reading of the sacred page, 
teemed remarkably adapted to the condition of his mind, and 
he was struck with it. When the army was departing to 
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meet the -French, the officers with the Emperor and Prince, 
attended their usual place of worship according to custom on 
such occasions. The service read proved to he the ninety- 
first Psalm. The Emperor suspected Galatzin to have order- 
ed it. He replied he had nothing to do with it, directly or 
indirectly. Afterwards, when with the army, the Emperor 
was again surprised. Having sent for the Chaplain to read 
to him, the latter selected the ninety-first Psalm. The 
Emperor asked a him who directed him to read that. He 
replied : " God/' and added : " When your Majesty sent for 
me, I k prayed fervently that God would direct me what to 
do for the religious instruction of my Sovereign. He order- 
ed me to read that chapter, and I obeyed the Divine com- 
mand/' 

Alexander, from this time forward, became a changed 
man. The Bible was now his delight. He made a reform 
in his household ; and arranged to meet the Empress on his 
return to his Capitol. After a long separation, they were 
re-united, to the joy of the whole nation. 

The Duke of Wellington on War. . 
The Earl of Shaftsbury once related the following incident : 

" He was travelling to Hatfield with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who, as they passed through a lovely country, turned 
to nim, after a, long silence, and said, 'Can you guess what 
T have been thinking of V Being answered in the negative, 
he said, ' I have been looking at this country, where every- 
thing is beautiful and fills the heart with joy, and I was 
thinking that, if I had to take military possession of it, I 
should have to lay waste that beauty and dispel that joy, 
and produce instead nothing but devastation and misery/ 
Then the Duke added, with a depth of feeling he should 
never forget, ' If you had seen but one day of war in the 
course of your life, you would pray before God that you might 
never see another/ " 

In giving his reasons for conceding Catholic Emancipation 
in 1829, hejsaid, " My Lords, I have passed more of my life 
in war than most men, and I may say in civil war, and if I 
could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever— if I could avoid, even 
for one month, a civil war, in a country to which I am at- 
tached. I would sacrifice my life to do it/' 
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Help. 

The world is full of labor, 

It toils in weariness; 
You cannot bear its burden, 

But you can make it less. 

A little child is trying 

To lift a heavy load: 
Go, help the helpless toiler 

Along the weary road. 

A poor, old, friendless woman 

Is tottering on alone; 
Her trembling strength has failed her: 

Go, offer her your own. 

Though little be each action, 
Its heart the Lord shall see, 

And His shall be the witness: 
"Ye did it unto Me." 



Insanity and Intemperance. 

More cases of insanity have their origin in intemperance, 
than in any other. Every drunken man is insane during 
his fits of intoxication. Often the insanity passes off with 
the return of the patient to the use of his bodily powers, 
but many times the lunacy continues. Lord Shaftesbury, 
who is Chairman of the Commission on Lunacy, says that 
three-fifths of British insanity originates in intemperance. 

Insanity in this country, prevails far more among our 
foreign population, than among our people who are Ameri- 
can born. Intemperance is also more prevalent among them. 
Our national drink-bill grows larger, in proportion to our 
population, as rapidly as insanity is increasing. Let it Dot 
be forgotten that strong drink is a fruitful source of it, [in- 
sanity/] — Need Dow. 

Who will not mercy unto others show, 
How can he mercy ever hope to have t 

— Edmund Spenser. 
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Military Heroes, Moral Cowards. 

General Harney, in his official reports on his campaigns 
against the various Indian tribes of this country, during 
the forty years of his military services in the West, con- 
sistently asserts and maintains that in every war that has 
been waged between the United States and the Indians, 
justice was on the the side of the Indians. The Indians 
have, in every case been simply defending their rights and 
their homes against the treachery and bad faith of the civil 
and the cunning and brute force of the military department 
of the Government. Generals Crook, Terry and Miles have 
each in turn endorsed this opinion of General Harney, yet 
not one of these distinguished military heroes had the moral 
courage to refuse to wage unjust war against the Indians. 
General Crook said, in a recent official paper : " It goes against 
my conscience to fight Indians, when I know that the right 
is on their side, and the wrong on ours." In such a case a 
true hero, a man of moral courage, would have said, " I can- 
not nor will not engage in an unjust war; I will resign my 
commission and return to private life, rather than stain my 
hands with the innocent blood of an oppressed race." 

What a sensation, what a profound impression upon the 
public mind would such a declaration from one of these men 
have produced ! What a moral force would have been ex- 
erted upon the whole country and upon the Government ! 
— Council Fire. 

A great portion of the wretchedness which has so em- 
bittered married life, I am persuaded, has* originated in the 
negligence of trifles. Connubial happiness is a thing of too 
fine a texture to be handled roughly. It is a sensitive plant 
which will not bear even the touch of unkindness. A deli- 
cate flower which indifference will chill, and suspicion blast. 
It must be watered with the showers of true affection, ex- 
panded with the glow of attention, and guarded by the im- 
pregnable barrier of unshaken confidence. Thus matured, 
it will bloom with fragrance in every season of life, and 
sweeten even the loneliness of declining years. 

I believe that we cannot live better than in seeking to 
become better.— Socrates. 
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Don't Forget. 

Charge your mind with your duty. That is largely the 
true definition of faithfulness. But memory and mistakes 
are used as apologies a great deal oftener than necessary. A 
boy beginning ousiness life will generally lose his place who 
pleads such an excuse more than once or twice. 

A successful business man says there were two things 
which he learned when he was eighteen, which were after- 
wards of great use to him, namely: "Never to lose anything 
and never to forget anything." An old lawyer sent him 
with an important paper, with eertain instructions what to 
do with it. 

"But," inquired the young man, '-suppose I lose it; 
what shall I do then ?" 

The answer was with the utmost emphasis, " You must 
not lose it !" 

" I don't mean to," said the young man, " but suppose I 
should happen to?" 

" But I say you must not nappen to ! I shall make no 
provision for any such occurrence. You must not lose it !" 

This put a new train of thought into the young man's 
mind, and he found that if he was determined to do a thing 
he could do it. He made such provision against every con- 
tingency that he never lost anything. He found this equal- 
ly true about forgetting. If a certain matter of importance 
was to be remembered, he pinned it down on his mind, 
fastened it there, and made it stay. — Youth's Companion. 



Little Things. — Springs are little things, but they are 
sources of large streams ; a helm is a little thing, but it 
governs the course of a ship; a bridle is a little thing, but 
we know its use and power ; nails and pegs are little things, 
but they hold the parts of large buildings together; a word, 
a look, a smile, are little things, but powerful for good or 
evil. Think of this and mind the little things. Pay that 
little debt; if it is a promise, redeem it; you know not 
what important events may hang upon it. Keep your word 
sacred; keep it to the children, they will mark it sooner than 
than any one else, and the effect may be as lasting as life. 
Mind little things. 
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Be just before you are generous. 

Keep yourself innocent, if you would be happy. 

Save when you are young to spend when you are old. 

Pray God every night for grace, through Christ, to live 
aright the next day. 

Head over the above maxims at least once a week. 



Wise Reproof. 

Dr. Plummer of America, was once riding on the box of 
a stage-coach alongside of the driver ; who was a Jehu in his 
line of no common order. He was profuse in his praises of 
his team, and especially of one of his horses. He praised 
all his points, interlarding his praises with oaths. " You 
have omitted one good point/'' said Dr. Plummer, with a 
twinkle in his eye. " What is that, sir t" asked the driver. 
"What is that? I have studied that horse over and over, 
and I did not think there was anything about him that I 
did not know. What is it you have discovered ?" " Well, 
sir/' said the doctor, "it is this: We have ridden so many 
miles, and up to this moment I have not heard a profane 
word out of his head." The driver looked at the doctor in 
surprise, and there was that same demure look, with a twin- 
kle in his eye. "Thanks, sir/' said the driver, "thank 
you. You made a good point, and I think 1 will try to go 
as long without swearing as my horse will." It was a word 
fitly spoken. 

Let us all try to reprove as wisely and as well, and we 
may gain those whom we reprove. 



There are two freedoms : the false, where a man is free 
to do what he likes ; the true, where a man is free to do 
what he ought. — Charles King&ley. 

Spiritual worship consists in communion between the 
soul and its Creator, and no outward helps are essential to 
its performance. 

The kindness which iB bestowed on the good is never lost. 
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The Last Time. 

This is the last time I am going to ran this risk/' said a 
young man, who had been accustomed to leap from a mov- 
ing railway train, at a certain point on the road. It was 
the last time, for as he leaped he was hurled under the 
wheels of the rushing train and crushed to death. 

" This is the last drink I shall take, "said a young fellow, 
as he lifted a full glass of whiskey from the bar, " and I 
want it to be a good one." It was his last drink, for he 
never came out of the drunken stupor and the wild delirium 
of agony that followed, but died as the fool dieth. 

" This is the last time I shall put off my return to Clod," 
said a convicted sinner who was deeply moved at a solemn 
meeting to seek the Lord. "At the next opportunity I will 
attend to it," he replied to the pleadings of a minister. 
" To-morrow evening L will come again to the meeting and 
give my heart to God." That night the young procrasti- 
nator fell dead on the streets of Morristown. It was the 
last time he put off the call to repentance. 

The last time ! Who knows when that last time of op* 
portunity shall be ? God alone. He is foolish and criminal 
who presumes on one more risk. This may be the last, 
fatal one. There is an awful sound in the words, " the last 
time." Would God they might ring like warning bells in 
the dull ears of the careless throngs who are risking their 
all upon the hope of some future chance for salvation. Now 
is the time to do right. — Ev. Messenger. 



The whole track of history is marked with the ruin of 
empires which having been founded in injustice, or perpetu- 
ated by wrong, were ultimately destroyed. — W. M. Taglor. 



One Gentle Ward. 

The gentle word that I may speak, 

Or one kind, loving deed, 
May, though a trifle poor and weak, 

Prove like a tiny seed; 
And who ean tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing? 
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Solemn Warning*. 

The following is taken from a letter written in the latter 
part of the year 1885, by a person who had resided in the State 
of Ohio for a number of years. The truth of the circumstances 
narrated, is fully substantiated by the character of the writer. 

"I became much interested in a person living in out 
village, who some time since, had a very remarkable ex- 
perience. His parents resided in London ; the father being 
a profane, irreligious man ; but the mother a pious, concern- 
ed woman, whose practice was to gather her children about 
her and read from the bible, and offer a petition for them, 
ere they retired to rest. If the father came in while she 
was so engaged, he would catch up the boys, saying to her 
she might do as she pleased with the girls, but they should 
not be taught such nonsense. The son was for a time em- 
ployed as a tract distributor ; but eventually coming to this 
country, he became a very exceptionally profane and wicked 
man, his business being a horse dealer. 

"About the summer of 1882, he had a sun-stroke, and 
lay foT some hours deprived of his senses. During this time 
a friend of mine, who was present, said that she noticed an 
expression of distress and anguish upon his countenance, 
such as she thought no bodily suffering could have produced. 
Being asked upon his recovery what had caused this, at a 
time when he was apparently insensible to pain, he gave, in 
substance, the following relation : 

"That he found himself in a place which he described as 
most dreadful ; dark, and yet so that he could discern ob- 
jects. Soon he saw something approaching, apparently an 
old man, although he was not able to distinguish any coun- 
tenance. He felt an indescribable dread and shrinking as 
this object drew near, and when he laid a hand upon him, 
the man said with a feeling of horror, ' Who are you ? who 
are you V 1 1 am the devil.' l Why, where am I ? where 
am I ? — how did I get here V i You are dead, and you are 
now in hell, and will have to stay here forever; follow me.' 
Upon this he felt an irresistable impulse drawing him along. 
They soon came where was a company of men engaged in 
drinking, much as they do in taverns, only he noticed an 
expression of anguish on each countenance as they passed 
their cups in silence, without any show of mirth, as is usual 
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at such places. His conductor, pointing to them, asked: 
' Will you go among these?' This he refused on the ground 
that he was not used to frequenting such places, bad not 
drank anything for a long time, &c. Again the order was : 
' Follow me !' The next company they came to were em- 
ployed in gaming, with the same silent distress as the first. 
To the question, ' Will you go with these V the man return- 
ed a similar answer. ' Follow me/ was again the command. 
and the two passed perhaps two more companies (I am not 
clear what they were doing.) At length they came to a 
place where they appeared to be trying horses, which were 
passing to and fro, but the men appeared to be in silent 
distress. To the question, again repeated, the man answer- 
ed : * I will not stay here ; I do not like the place : is there 
no other place I can go to ?' ' Yes, there is another place, 
but I am sure you will not want to go there/ ' Well, then ! 
I will stay with these/ His conductor then left him. 

" But it was altogether so dismal, and he was so anxious 
to go away, that upon seeing the object again approaching 
him, he addressed him, saying, ' I can't stay here/ ' But 
you must stay here/ However at his entreaty, he was at 
length told if he would promise to come back at some future 
time, he might go. He says : ' I had no intention of keep- 
ing my promise, but being so desirous of getting away, I 
made it;' Upon which he found himself restored to 
consciousness. 

"This scene, he told, although more than three years had 
elapsed, was as plainly before him as if now taking place. 
Much outward reformation has been the result of this awful 
warning, and 1 am satisfied that he is still followed by that 
which will redeem him if fully given up to. 

" He related to me the case of a friend of his, who in a 
dream, found himself in the place of punishment, and who 
was let go on promising to return in a year. This made a 
deep impression, and in consequence, and also influenced by 
the pious mother of his friend, a great change took place in 
his life for several months. But the young man's old com* 
panions getting about him, they drew him off, until he be- 
came as bad as before. On one occasion, they were working 
together on a building. Ascending a ladder, the young man 
first, as he was about stepping on to the platform, he lost his 
balance and fell over his friend, and striking upon some 
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sharp object, he was instantly killed. They counted up and 
it was a year that very day since he had the dream." 

Hurtful Reading, 

A bad book, magazine or newspaper, is as dangerous to 

your child as a vicious companion, and will as surely corrupt 

his morals and lead him away from the path of safety. 

Every parent should set this thought clearly before his mind 

and ponder it well. Look at what your children read, and 

especially to the kind of paper that gets into their hands, 

for there are now published scores of weekly papers, with 

attractive and sensuous illustrations, that are as hurtful to 

the young and innocent souls as poison to a healthful body. 

Many of these papers have attained a large circulation, and 

are sowing broadcast the seeds of vice and crime. Trenching 

on the very borders of indecency, they corrupt the morals, 

taint the imagination, and allure the weak and unguarded 

from the paths of innocence. The dangers to young persons 

from this cause, were never so great as at this time, and 

every father and mother should be on their guard against 

an enemy that is sure to meet their child. 

Look to it, then, that your children are kept free as pos- 
sible from this taint. Never bring into your house a paper 
or a periodical that is not strictly pure. See to it that an 
abundance of the purest and healthiest reading is placed 
before your children. Hungry lambs will eat poison, but 
if well fed on good food, they let the poison alone. 

" If, in place of making a child understand that this thing 
is right and the other wrong, you make him feel that they 
are so ; if you make virtue loved and vice loathed ; if you 
arouse a noble desire and make torpid an inferior one ; if 
you bring into life a previously dormant sentiment ; if you 
cause a sympathetic impulse to get the better of one that is 
selfish ; if, in short, you produce a state of mind to which 
proper behavior is natural, spontaneous, instructive, you do 
w>me good. * * * Only by repeatedly awakening the appro- 
priate Amotions can character be changed. Mere ideas re- 
ceived by the intellect, meeting with no response from with- 
in, having no roots there, are quite inoperative upon con- 
duct, and are quickly forgotten upon entering into life." 
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Courteous Reply to an Infidel. 

An American traveller being unexpectedly detained at 
the mole or quarantine in Odessa, was very civilly offered 
" half of his apartments, and a sofa to lie on," by a young 
Englishman who acted as translator to the mole. After they 
had formed an intimate acquaintance, and one evening had 
retired to rest, the traveller asked his friend how he could 
endure the blasphemy which was so constantly heard there. 
The young Englishman replied, that " as a gentleman these 
things were disagreeable to him, but as to their being intrin- 
sically wrong, it was no matter of concern to him, as he de- 
nied the truth of all revelation, and believed Jesus Christ to 
be an impostor." 

The traveller, without supposing the remark would be 
heeded, except by courtesy, replied, " Either Christ was an 
impostor, or he was not. If he was an impostor, we have 
the inconceivable phenomenon of a base man practicing 
virtue, self-denial, charity, forgiveness of injuries, through 
his whole life, in scourging, contumely and even crucifixion. 
Is it philosophical to suppose that a bad man would take so 
much pains to make men good ? But if he was not an im- 
postor, then he has told the truth, and we must believe 
him." 

" Is it possible that I never saw that before ?" was the 
only reply of the young Englishman; but the argument 
sunk deep into his heart ; and when the traveller had ar- 
rived at Alexandria, he received a letter from the former 
sceptic, acknowledging him as "the best friend he ever had/' 
encouraging him to be equally faithful to others, and pray- 
ing him not to forget him. 

Dreadful Leap. 

"Death," Lord Chesterfield declared to be a "leap in the 
dark," and dark and dreadful did he find the leap to be. As 
the pains of dissolving nature increased upon him, and ho- 
man help was vain, his cold and mocking scepticism could 
offer neither present alleviations, nor future hope. "The 
blackness of darkness, accompanied by every gloomy horror) 
thickened most awfully around his dying moments, while 
his surrounding friends vainly tried to administer the onlj 
consolation which could avail." — Biography of Chesterfield. 
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Seeds. 

We are sowing, daily sowing, 

Countless seeds of good and ill, 
Scattered on the level lowland, 

Cast upon the windy hill ; 
Seeds that sink in rich, brown furrows, 

Soft with heaven's gracious rain ) 
Seeds that rest upon the surface 

Of the dry, unyielding plain. 

Seeds that lie unchanged, unquickened, 

Lifeless on the teeming mould ; 
Seeds that live, and grow and flourish, 

When the sower's hand is cold ; 
By a whisper sow we blessings,^ 

By a breath we scatter strife ; 
In our words and looks and actions 

Lie the seeds of death or life. 

Thou who knowest all our weakness, 

Leave us not to sow alone ! 
Bid thine angels guard the furrows 

Where the precious grain is sown : 
Till the fields are crowned with glory, 

Filled with mellow, ripening ears — 
Filled with fruit of life eternal 

From the seed we sowed with tears. 



The usual method in which moral improvement is at- 
tempted, is an attack upon faults. Certainly, at first sight 
this is the most obvious thing to be done. To " cease from 
evil," whatever that evil may be, is undoubtedly a clear 
duty, and many persons think that until that is done, there 
can be no " learning to do well." But the truth is, that it 
is in learning to do well, that we most fully and speedily 
cease doing evil. There is no way in which a fault can be 
so thoroughly corrected, as in practicing the opposite virtue. 



Some one tersely remarked to one who was lamenting that 
he had so little time : " You have all there is." 
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A Cause of Sard Times. 

If the working people of this country want to know why 
they have hard times every few years, we can tell them. It 
is not over-production nor underconsumption, as these phra- 
ses are commonly employed. If they had kept the $900,- 
000,000 they spend every year for strong drink, in their 
pockets for the past five years of good times, the present 
temporary lull in manufacturing and business activity would 
find many of them able to bear it without being pinched for 
the necessaries, of life. It is not the over-consumption of 
food and clothing in this land of liberty and liquor. The 
annual bill for bread, meat, cotton and woolen goods of this 
great American people, foots up to a total of about $1,250,- 
000,000. But its annual bill for whiskey, beer and taxes 
thereon, is $1,400,000,000. In other words, it unnecessa- 
rily drinks $150,000,000 worth, more than it necessarily 
eats and wears. And yet the people who commit this folly 
every year, are amazed that once in a few years they are 
hard up. — Boston Paper. 

Getting Square. 

There are many people, who, when injured or wronged 
by others, propose to "get square with them," by some 
method of retaliation. The wisdom of this course, does 
not seem apparent. I may get square with a man by making 
myself as mean as he is. I may get square with an ugly 
man by making myself as ugly as he is. I may get square 
with a dishonest man, by myself becoming dishonest. I 
may get even with a drunkard, by making myself as drunk 
as he is. 

By this method we have two wrongs instead of one : and 
two wrongs, neither of which is likely to make a right. It 
does not profit us to get square with those who have abased 
us or misused us. Why need we descend to their level f 
" Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good/ 
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You cannot properly call a man happy because he possess- 
es much. He more justly claims the title to be happy who 
understands how to make use of the gifts of Providence, and 
how to endure the privations of poverty. 
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Practising Deception. 

There is a large class of deceptions which are pleaded and 
extenuated, such as telling lies to children and telling lies 
to sick persons. I set myself against the whole of this 
miserable tribe of wickedness. A lie to a child is a mon- 
strous thing, I abhor it. Your child is sick, and you bring 
him a potion and say : " It is good my dear, it is good," 
when it is bitter as gall. The child learns after a little time 
not only that medicine is not good, but that the truth is not 
to be regarded. You not only give the child an odious dose 
of medicine, but you give him a more odious dose of morals. 
You inoculate him with a spirit of lying from the begin- 
ning. I think we can not be too careful to speak the truth, 
and above all to the children. As to the sick, I do not 
believe it is necessary to tell them all the truth. But a 
doctor is not justified in lying to his patients. It is easy for 
him to say to the person whose case he has undertaken, 
"You must have confidence in me." But if he says any- 
thing, let it be the truth. It may excite the patient or it 
may not ; but if excitability is a reason for silence, it is not 
a reason for deception. I think that such persons are often- 
times injured by being deceived. I think there is a great 
deal of cruelty practiced toward sick people in this way ; and 
I think it is a shame to let sick people go blindfolded down 
to death, and drop off without a single word, for fear that 
they will be injured if the truth is told them. I think if a 
person is going to die he has a right to know it. I do not 
believe in telling lies to sick folks. — Z ion's Watchman* 

It is a popular maxim, that experience is the best teacher. 
This is true — and false. Did you ever know a moth that 
had been singed by the flame, fail to dash directly to the 
flame, the moment it could use its wings again ? How large 
* proportion of those who have learned by bitter personal 
experience, what the vice of drunkenness (or any other vice) 
is, turn from that sin on account of that experience ? 



Prayer is an entrance into and concurrence with the will 
of God, in petitioning for those things which he inclines his 
children to ask for. 
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Let the Child Work. 

Parents sometimes unwittingly do their children great 
injury by doing their work for them. Said a pupil, u I know 
my examples are correct, for my mother did them for me/ 1 
And they were correct, but the child could neither explain 
nor do one of them himself. The mother, as she performed 
them, thought she made all clear, but it was not so. A 
pupil must do his own work if he would grow mentally. 
What he most needs is encouragement, with now and then a 
little aid. The most sensible parents and teachers are those 
who can inspire the young with a spirit of self-reliance and 
patient perseverance. Let it never be forgotten that the 
best teaching is that which will lead a pupil to patient effort, 
and cause him to feel that it is what he does for himself, and 
not that which is done for him, that will best promote his 
true intellectual growth. — Selected, 

Dr. Outhrie ocne told a story which was as suggestive of 
a moral as it was amusing. A friend of his, questioning a 
little boy said: u When your father and mother forsake you 
Johnny, do you know who would take you up ?" 

"Yes sir," said he. 

" And who ?" asked his friend. 

"The police/' was Johnny's answer. 

Parents would do well to consider the truth there is i» 
this reply. The parent who is too much occupied, or too 
selfish to look after the training of his child, need not be 
surprised to see the child come to serious harm. Turn him 
into the street to find his companionship and pleasure, be- 
cause it costs time and patience and money to furnish bio 
attractions at home, and if the police do'nt take him up, it 
may be owing to official negligence. Society also, and the 
churches may be reminded that if the number of had men 
and women are not to multiply in the future as in the pa*t> 
somebody must care for the forsaken children of the un- 
christian household. — Zion's Advocate. 

Bind together your spare hours by the cords of some 
definite purpose, and you know not how much you may ac- 
complish. Gather up the fragments of your time that nothing 
may be lost. — William M. Taylor. 
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An Example of Faithfulness. 

The results of a word fitly spoken for Christ, no one can 
tell. A seed dropped into what is apparently the most 
barren and uninviting soil may bring forth fruit to the honor 
and glory of God. This fact is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing anecdote told of Richard Weaver, the well-known 
English preacher. 

In a railway carriage a laborer was swearing terribly. The 
guard, knowing Richard's habit of speaking to every one, 
whispered to him, " Better let him alone ; he is so violent 
that he would strike you if his passions were raised." 

Richard got close to him and said, "Givenne your hand 
my friend." He then whispered in his ear, " Why are you 
calling on my father ?" 

" I know nothing of your father," answered the swearer. 
" I'll tell you his name and character, said Richard, and 
then he repeated the text, "God so loved the world," etc., 
and enlarged upon it. 

As if struck by the sudden conviction, the man answered, 
" These were the last words that my mother said to me." 

"Then let us pray," said Richard, u that God may make 
them the means of your salvation." 

They did so, and Richard, not long after, met him a 
changed man. 

The great business of our life, while here below, is to seek 
to be redeemed from all iniquity; and from under the power 
and kingdom of him, who, ever since the fall, has ruled and 
reigned in the hearts of the children of disobedience. And 
this can be done only by submission to the purifying bap- 
tisms of Christ, through the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit. 

What the schools need is not more of arithmetic and gram- 
mar, but more of heart-culture ; less cramming and driving 
for class-rank ; more moral instruction. The world needs 
good men more than good accountants and grammarians, and 
there is to-day less lack of intelligence than of public virtue 
and private fair-dealing ; less lack of knowledge than of an 
inclination towards a nobler life ; a life of justice, kindness 
and mercy. 
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" Send Provisions to Caleb." 

A clergyman residing near Bath, England, awoke one 
night with an impression on his mind: "Send provisions 
to Caleb." Not knowing any one of that name, he settled 
off again to sleep, but not to rest. " Send provisions .to 
Caleb/' again sounded in his ear, sleeping or waking ; and, 
uneasy in his mind, he addressed his wife, inquiring if she 
knew any one of that name. The reply was in the negative, 
and not seeing how to help himself in the darkness of night, 
he once more endeavored to compose himself to sleep. 

It was, however, in vain. "Send provisions to Caleb," 
continued to haunt him, until at last, unable to rest, he 
rose, called up his coachman, and descending to the larder, 
filled a hamper with bread, meat and other food, telling the 
man he must go and find out where "Caleb," lived, in full 
belief some one of that name was in great need. 

" With all my heart, sir," said the man, "if you tell me 
where ; but how am I to find Caleb in the darkness of night, 
with no one about who could help or direct me ?" 

"It matters not," said his master, "saddle the horse and 
start. Take the basket and lay the bridle across the horse's 
neck ; my impression of duty is so strong that I believe, in 
our ignorance, the horse will be guided aright." 

It was snowing fast, and in the pitiless night the kind- 
hearted coachman sallied forth on his apparently hopeless 
errand ; but it did not turn out so. On went the horse nn- 
guided, neither turning to right or left for some miles, when 
suddenly coming to a barren heath, he turned out of the 
road, and through deep snow went across the common, where 
was no beaten track, and then stopped suddenly before a 
little hovel, which would have been passed unnoticed but 
for his sudden halting. " Does any one named Caleb live 
here ?" shouted the coachman ; when a voice replied, " Yea, 
indeed, you are all right. Our prayers are answered— our 
prayers are answered !" It was then found that this poor 
and aged man, living in this lonely abode, had been brought 
very low through sickness and poverty, and that he and his 
family were none of them able to seek help. They had been 
for some days in a most destitute condition ; how to make 
their sad ease known they knew not, and they had just been 
praying to their heavenly Father either to send relief, or en- 
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able them to submit to his will and die. This circumstance 
was some time after narrated at a meeting, when a gentleman 
rose and said, " That is quite true, for I know Caleb, and 
have heard him speak of this fact as a proof that God hears 
and answers prayer/' — Life of Hannah Stafford Allen. 

All attempts to glorify Christianity by outward show, 
have led to the loss of 'spiritual power and the corruption of 
the life of the Church. That section of visible Christianity 
that effects the most pomp and splendor, is the portion of the 
Church which has the least knowledge of God, and the least 
spiritual life. And I think it will be seen that those church- 
es which have aspired to build the finest and most costly 
houses "for the glory of God," have usually sunken into the 
lowest grade of spiritual power. — G. F. Pentecost. 

It would be well for the men who think they know all 
there is to learn in certain lines of knowledge, to tap their 
conceit by an occasional remembrance of what Sir Isaac 
Newton said towards the close of a long and useful life, de- 
voted to scientific pursuits and discoveries : 

" I do not know what I may seem to the world, but as 
to myself, I seem to have been liKe a boy playing on the 
sea shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the 
great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me." 

True worship requires a considerable degree of abstraction 
from the world. Being produced by the immediate influence 
of the Holy Spirit, which it is not in the power of man to 
command, he must reverently wait for it, as well in his more 
private approaches to the Sacred Presence, as in the public 
assemblies for the worship of the true God. No forms of 
devotion invented by men can supply the place of the Spirit. 

Good, kind, true, holy words dropped in conversation, 
m *J be little thought of, but they are like seeds of flower 
w fruit trees, falling by the wayside, borne by some birds 
afar, haply thereafter to fringe with beauty some barren 
mountain side, or to make glad some lonely wilderness. 
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The Ball Room Guest. 

David Sands, in the course of one of his journeys as a 
minister of the Society of Friends, arrived at a village and 
put up at an Inn, where there was to be a large ball that 
evening. 

It was the custom on such occasions, to invite strangers 
who might happen to be there to join them ; and they in- 
vited David Sands to attend, hoping perhaps to add to their 
amusement by making him a subject of ridicule. 

He accepted the invitation, and after the guests were all 
assembled, and their mirth and music commenced, he walked 
into the midst of them. His solemn and impressive demean- 
or struck the company with awe; the music and dancing 
eeased, and they all stood in silent amazement, waiting the 
result; when he addressed them in the following words: — 

" My frionds ! for what purpose is this gay company as- 
sembled ? Is it to worship Almighty God ; Him from whom 
all your favors and blessings flow ;- who, in his Ioyo **» 
compassion, gave the dear Son of his bosom as a ransom, 
that through Him you might have eternal life ? Or have yon 
rather suffered yourselves to be led captive by the enemy 
of your soul's peace, wty>, for a season, may hold out bright 
and pleasant allurements to tempt jour unwary feet to stray 
from the true fold of peace, revealed in and through Christ 
Jesus your Saviour and Redeemer; He who suffered his 
precious blood to flow to wash away your sins ? Oh ! be 
persuaded, I say,^o seek the Lord whilst he may be found : 
turn to Hiin and He will turn unto you ; knock, before the 
door of mercy is eternally closed, and He will receive yon 
and encompass you with unbounded love, and lead J<& 
gently into pleasant places, even into the kingdom of heaven, 
where you will rejoice forevermore ; singing praises unto tbe 
Lamb. Yea, He will be unto you as a shield and buckler; 
and as you:* strong defence in time of trouble. Suffer Hint 
not to stand knocking at the door of your hearts until bis 
head shall become wet with the dew, and his locks with tbe 
drops of the night/' 

Thus did he continue to address them until the power of Ood 
was so made manifest among them, that many were brougbi 
to tears. After he concluded they acknowledged with grati- 
tude, " We have heard this night what we never can forget." 
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They separated, almost forgetful of the object for which 
they had assembled. 

" Be Dot deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also' reap. For he that soweth to 
the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. " 
— Gal. vi. 7, 8. 



Responsibility of Life. 

There is no remedy for time misspent; 

No healing for the waste of idleness, 
Whose very languor is a punishment 

Heavier than active souls can feel or guess. 
O hours of indolence and discontent 

Not now to be redeemed ! ye sting not less 
Because I know this span of life was lent 

For lofty duties, not for selfishness. 
Not to be whiled away in aimless dreams, 

But to improve ourselves and serve mankind, 
Life and its choicest faculties were given. 
Man should be ever better than he seems, 

And shape his acts, and discipline his mind 
To walk adorning earth, with hope of heaven. 

— Aubrey de Vere. 



'Tis sweet to speak in kindly guise, 
And soethe where'er we can ; 

Fair speech should bind the human mind, 
And love link man to man. 

But stay not at the gentle words, 
Let deeds with language dwell ; 

The one who pities starving birds, 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 

The mercy that is warm and true 

Mu3t lend a helping hand, 
For those who talk, yet fail to do, 

But build upon the sand. 
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Father , hadn't you better take a Sheep, too f 

A farmer, about the time the temperance reform was be- 
ginning to exert a healthful influence in the country, said 
to his newly-hired man; "Jonathan, I did not think to 
mention to you, when I hired you, that I think of trying 
to do my work this year without rum. How much more 
must I give you to do without ?" 

" Oh !" said Jonathan, " I don't care much about it ; yon 
can give me what you please." 

" Well/' said the farmer, " I will give you a sheep in the 
fall, if you wish to do without." 

" Agreed !" said Jonathan. 

The oldest son then said : " Father, will you give me a 
sheep if 1 do without rum?" 

" Yes, Marshal], you shall have a sheep if you do with- 
out." 

The youngest son, a stripling, then said : " Father, will 
you give me a sheep if I do without?" 

" Yes, Chandler, you shall have a sheep also, if you do 
without rum." 

Presently Chandler speaks again : 

"Father, hadn't you better take a sheep, too?" 

Ho hardly thought he could give it up yet. But the ap- 
peal was from a source not to be disregarded. The resuU 
was, rum was banished from the premises, to the great j«>j 
and ultimate happiness of all concerned. 



" I do not wish the people to be burdened with preaching. 
but that it may always be acceptable and satisfying. Some 
children and servants are so fond of going on errands, that 
they aro ready to set off with half their message, before they 
clearly understand what they are to say or do. So one of 
old was in great haste to carry tidings when he had no ti- 
dings ready. Oh ! the excellency of patient waitiug, till 
we clearly understand the nature and object of religious 
concerns, and feel it rather of necessity than otherwise, be- 
fore we move." 



True religion and true humility, arc known by uncommon 
faithfulness in executing common duties. 
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Alcohol on the Muscle. 

We put a drop of alcohol into a man's eye. It poisons it. 
We try it upon the lining of a living stomach. Again it 
poisons it. We study, after death, the stomachs of the 
drunken, and find alcohol produces in regular stages, red* 
ness, intense congestion, morbid secretions, deeper hurt, 
destruction of parts, utter ruin. We study its influence 
upon the health and strength of sailors and soldiers, and find 
it helps to freeze them in the arctic regions, and exhausts 
them in the tropics. We watch two regiments on a long 
march in India, one with and the other without grog, and 
are driven to the conclusion, that even moderate quantities 
of alcohol weaken the muscles and break the endurance. 
We visit the training ground of oarsmen and pedestrians, 
and learn everywhere the same lesson — alcohol is a poison 
to muscle and brain. — Dio Lewis. 

Where would You Got 

"Where would you go, to heaven or hell, if you should 
die this minute/' said a little boy to me, as I was talking 
with him of death and eternity. 

I had long hoped I was a Christian, and was accustomed 
to look forward to heaven as my home, and yet the question 
and earnest look startled me ; and again, and again, have 
those words rung in my ears " If you should die this mo- 
ment, where would you go ?" It has led me to ask : do I 
bo live that if death should overtake me suddenly, I could 
drop the employments of the moment, and engage in the 
employments of saints and angels round the throne ? 

, Says Dean Stanley in his life of Dr. Arnold : " He made 
it a point to encourage a plodding boy above all others. At 
^eleham, he once got out of patience, and spoke sharply to 
a pupil of this kind, when the pupil looked up in his face 
<jnd said : l Why do you speak angrily, sir ? Indeed I am 
doing the best I can.' Years afterward, he used to tell 
. e story to his children, and said : I never felt so ashamed 
in my Hf e — that look and speech I have never forgotten." 

dispose not thyself for much rest, but for great patience. 
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Wonderful Deliverance. 

The Watchman and Reflector furnishes the following 
extraordinary incident: 

A clergyman, whom I personally knew, was charged by 
a woman with crime. A council, consisting of seven clergy- 
men, with other persons, was convened. Two days were 
consumed by a long detail of circumstances, all of which 
bore the semblance of guilt, and which were sustained by 
the solemn affidavit and oath of the accusing party. Some 
time about ten o'clock of the closing day, the evidence being 
all adverse, although the minister solemnly protested his 
perfect innocency, a resolution was introduced to depose him. 
To this he requested simply that the action upon it might be 
deferred till the next morning ; which request was granted. 

He then proposed that the night should be devoted to 
special prayer, saying : " I believe there is a righteous God 
in heaven, and who, in his providence, governs upon earth. 
I believe I am his servant, and am willing to commit my case 
to Him, after an exercise in prayer." The clergymen were 
much exhausted, nevertheless two of them agreed to his 
proposition. The two remarked as they met, one to the other 
"I have had remarkable freedom in prayer, and I believe 
light will beam from some quarter, I know not where." 
While they were at prayer a loud rap was heard upon the 
door of the house. A messenger from the dwelling of the 
accuser was there, with an urgent entreaty that they would 
come immediately thither. On entering her apartment, she 
addressed them, saying : " I havo sinned. He is perfectly 
innocent." By circumstances which she related, all were 
oonvinced that she told the truth. She had been suddenly 
prostrated by disease, which terminated fatally. Her state- 
ments were given to the public. Great fear fell upon the 
people, and to this day many remember well the emphasis 
with which these words were quoted in that region ; name- 
ly, "Verily there is a reward for the righteous; verily he is 
a God that judgeth in the earth." 

From the principle of man's being silent, and not acting 
in the things of God himself, * * * did naturally spring 
that manner of sitting together, and waiting upon the Lord 
—Robert Barclay. 
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Sharing the Disgrace. 

It was not good for man, even in innocence, to be alone ; 
and since he lists fallen, amid the wreck of his fortunes and 
his hopes, she who was first in the transgression, has ample 
reason for standing steadfast by his side. 

A little incident may illustrate our thought : A young 
man had for some reason learned to prefer a billiard saloon 
to his home. His wife lamented his absence, and watched 
and waited long for his return. One evening while pursuing 
his habitual amusement, in his customary haunt, the door 
opened and his neatly-dressed wife entered/ leading their 
little child. He looked up astonished at the apparition. 

"Why, Mary, are you here?" 

" Yes, husband, I got tired of staying alone, and I thought 
that as you were here I would come too. How pleasant it is, 
and so bright and cheery; and such agreeable companions." 

Somehow the young man did not seem to enjoy his amuse- 
ment as he usually did. He expostulated with the little lady, 
hut she chatted gaily, and told how much she enjoyed being 
with him. 

"This is disgraceful," said he. 

" I know it," said his wife, " but you have borne the 
disgrace so long alone, that now I am willing to share it 
with you." 

She was thoroughly mistress of the situation, and he 
speedily came to know that though the man was the head of 
the family, the woman was the neck which turned the head 
around : and he made up his mind that it was time for the 
head of that family to turn around, and so taking his wife 
and child, he started for home; and when he got home he 
stayed there. We doubt not he found that a home presided 
over by such a wife, had charms such as no billiard saloon 
could offer. 

If the places where so many men spend the time which 
should be devoted to their families, -are good places, then let 
the wife take her children and go there too ; if they are bad 
putter let the husband leave them and turn his foot-steps 
toward his home. If pleasure is to be gained there, let all the 
family share it ; if it is only a disgrace, then let husband and 
wife bear it together. A place of amusement unfit for wo- 
men and children, is unfit for men also. Where woman has 
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no right to go. man has no business to stay; and the sooner 
he recognizes the fact, the better for himself and all concern- 
ed. It is not good for man to be alone, and he who excludes 
his wife from his presence, especially when seeking for plea- 
sure, generally goes farther for company and fares worse. 

God has not made two codes of morals, one for man aod 
the other for woman. He has not made drinking or swear- 
ing or gambling or tobacco-using, safe and right for man, 
but not for woman. The Ten Commandments are binding 
on men and women alike, and the approval of God and the 
joys of hea\jen may be equally shared by both. — Selected. 

It is asserted by the collectors of statistics rn regard to 
intemperance, that in the year 1879, there was paid oat for 
intoxicating drinks by the people of Germany, the sum of 
$650,000,000 ; by those of France, $580,000,000; of Great 
Britain, $750,000,000; and of the United States, $720,000, 
000 ; making a grand total of $2,700,000,000. 

What misery these figures represent ! Let it be granted 
that a portion of this money has been spent for liquor which 
was used for proper and useful purposes, yet the overwhelm- 
ing mass of it went to make poverty poorer, crime worse, 
and misery more miserable. 

Judges on the bench testify as witnesses, that the mass of 
our crime is the fruit of intemperance. The ministers of 
charity tell us that this vice is the mother of poverty. If 
those who are now confined in our jails, charged with homi- 
cide, would tell us why they are there, the almost uniform 
awful testimony would be, " it is all of drink— the cursed 
drink !" 

In vain is the most orthodox profession of the Christiao 
religion, if we ourselves are strangers to the great work of 
regeneration, and destitute of this saving knowledge. For 
if we do not know Christ to be in us our hope of glory, whilst 
we are in this life, He will not know us in the great and 
awful day of account, in that life which is to come. He 
whose "words shall never pass away," hath declared, " Not 
every one that saith unto dip ; Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of m? 
Father which is in heaven." — Daniel Wheeler. 
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Touching Trust Funds. 

The very first unauthorized touch of a dollar of trust funds, 
under any circumstances, is poison. It is like the prick of 
the dissecting needle to the doctor who is conducting a post- 
al ortum. The whole moral sense becomes poisoned. 

An officer in one of our banks many years ago, purloined 
a sum of money — not very large — to enable him to pay for 
his small and modest house. He was a man of most exem- 
plary private life. He told me that he had not a thought of 
keeping the money, but fully expected and intended to return 
every dime. But every thing went against him from the 
moment that he had touched that fatal money. Having been 
detained from his teller's desk for just one day, the discovery 
came, and with it the wreck of his character. The touch 
of a trust fund, even with no intention of theft, had been 
deadly poison. 

We can imagine the distress of a man who is conscious 
of the deception he is practising and of the danger that 
yawns beneath him. Each day he hopes to make a fortunate 
turn in his speculations, and to be able to replace the pur- 
loined money. But the rope swings farther and farther off 
from him every day, as he stands with out-stretched hands 
on his dizzy ledge of rocks. Providence, which never de- 
serts a true and loyal Christian, deserts him. He dies a 
thousand deaths in the dread of detection, yet excuses him- 
self constantly by the artful plea, " When 1 can, I will re- 
turn the money." 

This whole terrible business of tampering with trust- funds 
has been a subject of close and careful observation with me 
for many years. I have made some study into individual 
cases. They are all alike ; * * * With the tenderest 
pity do I write these sad lines in regard to my ruined friend 
in Portland, but the lesson ought to be solemnly studied and 
heeded by every Christian in the land, as well as by every 
man of business. 

" Revile him not, the Tempter hath 

A SNARE FOR ALL | v 

And pitying tears, nor scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall." 

T. L. Cuyhr, in Evangelist 
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Cold Comfort. 

A skeptical writer advised his followers to think of death 
as little as possible. " Death is at best, a humiliating, un- 
comfortable business; therefore live well, and die as best 
you can." 

Poor comfort, indeed, for a trembling soul, which finds 
itself drawing nearer moment by moment, to the fearful pre- 
cipice, from which there is no drawing back. But it is as 
comforting as any human philosophy has ever found in that 
dread hour. 

However he may strive to hide his anxiety, the thoughtful 
soul cannot look with composure on that which shall come 
after death, except he has the strong arm of Jesus to lean 
upon. 

u Shall T sue for mercy ?" said the dying Lord Byron in 
the bitterness of his last hour; "come, come; no weakness; 
let's be a man to the last." Paine, who had made his boast, 
" I have gone up and down through the Christian garden 
of Eden, and with my simple axe have cut down one and 
another of its trees,. until I have scarce left a single sapling 
standing;" said in the agony of despair, upon his dying 
bed, " I would give worlds, if I had them, that the ' Age of 
Reason,' had not been published." 

When Volney was on board a vessel in a terrible storm, 
expecting every moment to be called into eternity, his cries 
and prayers for mercy were most agonizing. He threw him- 
self on the deck, where he had so recently boasted of his 
proud unbelief, and writhed and shrieked in the most abject 
terror. So great was his mortification afterwards at the re- 
membrance of it, that he could for a time scarcely face an 
acquaintance. 

A hand to hand encounter with the last enemy effectually 
refutes all skeptical arguments. They may have stood all 
other assaults ; but they arc a child's weapons in the face 
of this dread conqueror. 



Before we congratulate ourselves on the amount of work 
we have done on any busy day, we would better do a little 
honest self-questioning concerning the character aud the in- 
fluence of that on which we have spent our strength. 
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Abide with Me. 

"Abide with us ; for it is toward evening and the day 

is far spent." 

Abide with me ; fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens ; Lord with me abide ; 
When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh ! abide with me. 

Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day ; 
Earth's joys grow dim ; its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see ; 

thou ! who changest not, abide with me. 

1 need Thy presence every passing hour ; 
What but Thy grace can foil the tempter's power ? 
Who like thyself my guide and stay can be ? 
Through cloud and sunshine, Lord, abide with me. 

I fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless ; 
Ills have no might, and tears no bitterness ; 
Where is death's sting ? where, grave, thy victory ? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 

Hold Thou thy cross before my closing eyes ; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies ; 
Heaven's morning breaks and earth's vain shadows flee; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me ! 



To allude to people's deficiencies, mistakes, weaknesses 
and faults, when no good result is likely to follow, is no 
tribute to truth, but a great breach of good-will and polite* 
ness. On the other hand, to emphasize their good points, 
to give honest praise, to express freely the sympathy and 
pleasure that are really felt, is both kind and truthful. 



What a man should not say, he should not hear; the 
things which defile a man in going out of his mouth, defile 
him also when they go in at his eyes and ears. — Tertullian. 
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On, EoU Speaking. 

One night — I remember it well — I received a severe lesson 
on the sin of evil speaking. Severe I thought it then, and 
my heart rose in childish anger against him who gave it ; 
bat I had not lived long enough in the world to know how 
much mischief a child's thoughtless talk may do, and how 
it often happens that great talkers run off the straight line 
of truth. I was talking very fast about some female relative, 
who did not stand very high in my esteem, and was about 
to speak further of her railings of temper. In a few mo- 
ments my eye caught a look of such calm and steady dis- 
pleasure that I stopped short. There was no mistaking the 
meaning of that dark, speaking eye. It brought the color 
to my face, and confusion and shame to my heart I sat 
silent for a few moments, when a friend asked very gravely, 
u Dost thou not know some good thing to tell us of her V 

I did not answer, and the question was more seriously 
asked, " Think: is there nothing good thou canst tell us of 
her ?" 

"0 yes; I know some good things certainly, but" — 
" Would it not have been better, then, to relate those good 
things, than to have told us that which must lower her in 
our esteem ? Since there is good to relate, would it not be 
kinder to be silent on the evil ? Charity ( rejoiceth not in 
iniquity/ thou knowest." 

John Wesley was asked, if he could be made certain that 
he would die within two days, how he would spend the in- 
tervening period. His answer was, that he should spend it 
precisely as he intended to do, without that knowledge. He 
would make no alteration whatever, for his Bible had taught 
him always to live in such a state as never to be afraid to die. 
His religion was his daily, hourly companion, sanctifying all 
his thoughts and acts, and not something to be put on and 
off with his clothes. True religion cannot be separated from 
the daily life. 

I have no recollection of a period of first awakening ; hot 
as I grew in understanding, I became more and more en- 
lightened respecting divine things, and especially the love 
of my Saviour. — James Backhouse. 
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A Model Merchant. 

A merchant of New York, during the late war, made a 
contract with a mechanic to supply him with a quantity of 
tin cans. Not long after this the price of tin rose so much 
that the contractor must lose money hy completing the work 
at the price agreed upon. However, he said nothing, but 
went on delivering the cans. When the first bill for part 
of the cans was received, the employer called upon him and 
said : <c I understand you are losing money on this job." 
" Yes," replied the contractor, " but I can stand it ; a 
contract is a contract, you know." 

" How much will you lose ?" asked the gentleman. 
" 0, no matter," was the reply; " I don't complain, and 
you ought not to." 
" I insist on knowing." 

" Well, since you desire it, I shall lose so much a hundred," 
naming the amount. 

"Well, sir," said the noble-hearted man, "you must not 
lose this, it would not be right; I shall add the amount to 
your bill, and as the price of material may still rise, I will 
advance you the money for the whole of the contract which 
no doubt you can now use to advantage." 

The difference thus paid, to which the contractor laid no 
claim, amounted to five hundred dollars. That was some- 
thing more than business honesty ; it was christian principle 
carried out in business. The world needs just such examples 
to convince it of the truth of religion. 

Life a Failure. 

A man of high standing — a lawyer, a politician, a man 
of talents, and as the world estimates, a man who was suc- 
cessful in all his undertakings, was suddenly arrested by 
disease and soon brought to the close of life. 

As it was evident that he could live but a few days, he 
*w asked by a friend, how he felt as he looked back upon 
his past life. And the answer coming from a man of sense 
and thought, with eternity full in his view, was striking and 
memorable. " With all its success, I now see and feel that 
m J life has been a failure ! I have not gained one of the 
g*eat ends for which life was given, and now it is too late 
to gain them." 
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The Friend's Gift. 

Levi, a country lad, was asked by his father if he could 
make up his mind to be a farmer and live at home with his 
parents. 

His reply was that he " Would rather be a tanner than i 
farmer." " Very well," responded the father, who thought 
it best to consult his son's wishes in the matter of selecting 
an occupation. " I will try and find a place for you." 

In a little time it was arranged for him to go and live 
with a Friend who was a tanner, as an apprentice to learn 
the business. When the youth presented himself at the 
tannery, the Friend said to him, " Levi, if thou art a good 
lad, I will do well by thee ; if not, I will send theo home 
again. All the bargain I will make with thee is that thou 
shalt do as well by me as I do by thee." 

"Very well, sir," said Levi, "I will try to do my best" 

Levi went to work with hearty good will. He worked 

hard, read his Bible, was steady, honest and good-natured. 

He liked his place and employer ; and was liked in return. 

Thus the years of his apprenticeship passed pleasantly away. 

One day his employer said to him/ 4 Levi, I think of ma- 
king thee a nice present when thy time is out." Levi, grat- 
ified with this pleasant piece of news, said, "I shall be very 
happy to receive any gift you may be pleased to make me." 
The Friend looked knowingly at Levi, and added, "I cannot 
tell thee now what the present is to be, but it shall be worth 
more than a thousand pounds to thee." 

The youth was puzzled to imagine what this costly gift 
was to be. When his time had expired, his employer pro- 
ceeded with him to his father's, Levi still puzzled in regard 
to the promised present. 

After their arrival, the Friend turned to Levi and said, 
" Levi, I will give thy present to thy father." " As yon 
please, sir," replied Levi, now on the tiptoe of expectation. 

" Well," said the Friend, addressing the father, " thy son 
is the best boy I have ever had." Then turning to Levi, 
he said, "This is thy present, a good name." Levi blushed, 
and no doubt felt a little disappointed, but the father was 
delighted, and said to the Friend who was smiling, "I would 
rather hear you say that of my son, than to see you give him 
all the money you are worth; for ( a good name is rather to 
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be chosen than great riches.' " The father was right. May 
our young readers ever keep in view the great value of a 
good name, and also remember that to be truly valuable, it 
must be the fruit of sound principle and conscientious in- 
tegrity. How suitable, therefore, does the language of the 
Psalmist apply to the young man's lips ; " Let integrity and 
uprightness preserve me." 

The Great Master, 

" I am my own master !" cried a young man proudly, 
when a friend tried to dissuade him from an enterprise 
which he had on hand ; '* I am my own master !" 

" Did you ever consider what a responsible post that is ?" 
asked his friend. 

l - Responsible, is it ?" 

u A master may lay out the work which he wants done 
and see that it is done right. He should try to secure the 
best ends by the best means. He must keep on the look-out 
against obstacles and accidents, and watch that every thing 
goes straight, or else he must fail." 

" Well I" 

" To be master of yourself you have your conscience to 
keep clear, your heart to cultivate, your temper to govern, 
your will to direct and your judgment to instruct. You are 
master over a hard lot, and if you don't master them, they 
will master you." 

u That is so," said the young man. 

" Now, I could undertake no such thing," said his friend. 
"I should fail if I did. Saul wanted to be his own master, 
and failed. Herod did ; Judaa did. No man is fit for it. 
One is my master, even Christ; I work under his direction; 
He is regular, and where he is Master all goes right." 

When Mildred Rateliff was a child about seven years old, 
she was asked by her father, who was a Baptist minister, 
what he should pray for. She replied : " Father, pray that 
I *aay not be a counterfeit." 

It is through daily obedience to the cross or power of 
Jesus, that any can conquer and overcome. 
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The Christian Life. 

Our Lord drew two pictures, showing the difference be- 
tween the spirit of the world and the spirit of Christian life. 
In the world men regard greatness as ruling over others, 
exercising authority, receiving reverence and submission. 
But in the Christian life, greatness lies in serving. " Who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be your minister/' 
We are to regard ourselves as the servants of others for 
Jesus' sake. We are to look upon every other person as 
one to whom we may render some service. 

It will be seen at a glance that if we look upon others in 
this purely disinterested way, the whole aspect of the world 
is changed. We are not here to receive and to gather, but 
to give and to scatter; not to be served, and exalted, and 
treated royally, but to serve, regardless of the character of 
men, or of their treatment of us. This invests every human 
life with a wondrous sacredness. It brings down our pride, 
and keeps it under our feet. It changes scorn to compas- 
sion. It softens our tones and di vests us of any haughty, 
imperious, dictatorial manner. Instead of our being repelled 
by men's moral repulsiveness, our pity is stirred, and our 
hearts go out in deep, earnest longing to heal and to bless. 
Instead of being offended by men's rudeness and uokind- 
ness, we shall find it easy to bear patiently even with ill 
treatment, hoping to do them good. We shall continue to 
seek their good, despite their slights, insults and wrongs. 
This was the Spirit of Christ. Amid human neglect, re- 
jection, persecution and cruelty, He went right on, minister- 
ing to the worst, to enemy and friend, with a love that no 
hate nor malignity could quench, until He poured out his 
blood upon the cross. 

Remembering this, it will no longer be hard for us to do 
good to the most disagreeable people, to try to help the most 
unworthy, to be kind to those who are unkind to us, and to 
spend and be spent for others, even though the more abund- 
antly we love them the less they love us. It will be easy 
then to love our enemies in the only way it is possible for 
us to love them. We cannot love them as we love our dear- 
est friends. We cannot approve their faults, nor commend 
their immoralities, nor make black in them appear white. 
We cannot think their characters beautiful, when they are 
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full of reptflsiveness, their conduct right when it is mani- 
festly wrong. Love plays no such tricks with our moral 
perceptions. It does not hoodwink us, nor make us color- 
blind. It does not make us tolerant of sin, or indifferent 
to men's blemishes. And yet it fills our hearts with melt- 
ing tenderness toward all men. In the vilest is an immortal 
soul that Jesus valued so that He did not think his own life 
too great a price to give for it. And can we be cold towards 
one in whose life is such worth, such possibility of restora- 
tion?— & S. Times. 



A Pious Daughter. 

Children, says W. Jay, have conveyed religion to those 
from whom they ought to have derived it. 

" Well !" said a mother one day weeping, her daughter 
being about to make a public profession of religion ; " I will 
resist no longer. How can I bear to see my dear child love 
and read the Scriptures, while I never look into the Bible — 
to see her retire and seek God, while I never pray." 

" Oh/' said she to the minister who had called to tell her 
of her daughter's intentions, wiping her eyes, " Yes, I know 
she is right and I am' wrong ; I have seen her firm under 
reproach, and patient under provocation, and cheerful in all 
her sufferings. When, in her late sickness, she was looking 
for dissolution, Heaven stood in her face. Oh, that I was 
as fit to die. I ought to have taught her, but I am sure she. 
has taught me. 

" How can I bear to see her joining the church of God, 
and leaving me behind — perhaps forever." 

From that hour she prayed in earnest that the God of her 
child would be her God, and she was soon seen walking with 
her in the way everlasting. Is this mere supposition ? More 
than one eye, in reading this allusion, will drop a testimony 
to the truth of it. 

" We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen." May God bless us, and make us blessings. 

It is no matter by what bait the grand adversary succeeds. 
His purpose is fully accomplished if mankind are but kept 
destitute of that knowledge which is life eternal. — D. W. 
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Maxims for Pilots. 

The Boston pilots have formed an organization similar to 
that of the New York pilots. In their Constitution are the 
following " Maxims for Pilots/' 

Whatsoever you would that men do to you, do you even 
so to them. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in 
the wrong, which is but saying, in other words, thai he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 

It is an old saying that charity begins at home, hut this 
is no reason it should not go abroad. 

He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself, for every man hath need to be 
forgiven. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another 
man than this ; When the injury begins on his part, kind- 
ness should begin on ours. The certain way to be cheated 
is to fancy one's self more cunning than others. 

A little wrong to another is a great wrong done to our- 
selves. 

A man who cannot mind his own business, is not to be 
trusted with that of others. 



How beautiful is the life and bearing of the truly dedi- 
cated and watchful Christian; his path is one of carefulness; 
his eye, his spiritual eye, is fixed upon the Celestial City, 
whilst his hands are actively engaged in the work that lies 
before him ; whether he be engaged in the duties pertaining 
to this life, or whether it be in his Master's cause, it is the 
same, all is performed with cheerfulness, with industry and 
with a dignified purpose, and with an earnest eye to the re- 
compense of reward; that reward that is never ending, that 
begins in this life, and continuing forward, is perfected in 
the life to come, eternal in the heavens. His desire is so to 
walk, that no stain, no defilement may be found upon his 
garments, and if slander cross his path, he turns not aside, 
nor is dismayed; but wrapping his mantle more closelj 
about him, he journeys on to meet his Lord, knowing that 
Ho is able to make the wilderness to blossom as the rose, 
and the barren heath to become as a fruitful field. 
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Once and Again. 

Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find, in the hook of life, 

Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 

1 must grind out the golden grain, 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 

Over and over again, 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 

The ponderous mill-wheel goes ; 
Once dDing will not suffice, 

Though doing be not in vain ; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice, 
May come if we try again. 



When you make a promise to a child, keep your word to 
the minutest particular. The childhood of the person to 
whom a promise is made, is never an excuse for the break- 
ing of that promise; on the contrary, it exaggerates the of- 
fence. Do not betray a child's holy trust, unless you wish 
him to grow up cynical and distrustful. If you wish him 
to mature into a true and faithful man, know that your surest 
means of winning that end is by being always true and faith- 
ful to him. How hard must it be for a child to trust God, 
who has learned not to trust his own mother or teacher! 



That which the people called Quakers lay down as a main 
fundamental in religion, is this: That God, through Christ, 
hath placed a principle in every man, to inform him of his 
duty, and to enable him to do it; and that those that live up 
to this principle, are the people of God, and those that live 
in disobedience to it are not God's people, whatever name 
they may bear, or profession they may make of religion. 
This is their ancient, first and standing testimony : with this 
they began, and this they bore, and do bear, to the world. 
— William Penn. 
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Time to Quit. 

The South Bend Sun. tells of a man who once received 
wholesome instruction concerning this matter. He was a 
prominent professional gentleman, living in the city, who 
one morning stepped into a saloon to get his customary drink. 
After passing the ordinary salutations with three or four 
loafers, who were hanging about the place, he went up to 
the bar and called for whiskey, which was handed to him. 
As he filled the glass and was raising it to his lips, a miser- 
able, wretched, drunken tramp stepped up beside him and 
said : 

"Say, Squire, can't you give me a drink out of that 
bottle ?" 

Not wishing to be annoyed by associates of that class, the 
gentleman roughly told him to go away and mind his own 
business. The tramp angrily replied that he need not be 
so cranky about the matter, for before he got to drinking, 
he was just as respectable as he was, and wore as fine clothes 
as he did. " And what is more/' he said, " I always knew 
how to act the gentleman." 

The gentleman stood for a few moments eyeing the man 
from head to foot, noting with deep disgust his blood-shot 
eyes, his bloated face, his long unkempt hair, his filthy, rag- 
ged garments and his mismated boots, after which he said : 

" Then it was drinking that made you an outcast from 
society and the miserable man you are?" 

'•Yes," said the tramp. 

" Then it is time for me to quit ;" said the gentlemao, 
and pouring the glass of whiskey on the floor, he turned and 
left the saloon, never to enter it again. 

The industrious do not always accumulate much of this 
world's riches. Sometimes their Heavenly Father sees the 
need of crosses, even in temporals, and administers to them 
losses of various kinds ; but the Lord's dedicated children 
can often perceive his hand in these dispensations, and being 
content therewith, still find godliness great gain. 

Abel Thomas was active and prudent in his business. A 
friend who admired his industry and management, said to bin, 
"I suppose thou art growing rich, Abel." "No," said Abel 
seriously, "T k»v«» *w» en mercifully blessed with many losses." 
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Two Brave Children. 

This story is told by a Western paper : The sky at night 
in the vicinity of Apple Creek, in Dakota, a few weeks ago, 
was red all around the horizon, and people knew that prairie 
fires were burning. Every evening as darkness fell, the 
fanners saw the glare becoming more and more distinct, 
and during the day the smoke increased until it got to be 
almost suffocating. Not far from Apple Creek, is the little 
village of Sterling, and near Sterling lived the Stevens fam- 
ily. Stevens was away from home on the day that the fire 
approached bis house, and it so happened that his wife was 
sick in bed. Their children were a girl eight years and a 
boy of eleven. The boy had heard that it was a good thing 
to plow a furrow across the path of the advancing flames, 
and about noon of the day in question, he tried to protect 
the property in that manner. With the two-horse team and 
the plow, he cut a trench around the house and the sheds, 
and then another trench around the stacks of unthreshed 
wheat. He was not strong enough to plow the trench to a 
great depth, but the wide line of damp earth thrown up would 
be hard for the flames to leap across, especially since his little 
sister followed him around, carrying away all trash that 
would add to the fury of the flames. That night the fire 
was so near that the poor woman thought of getting out of 
bed with the purpose of attempting to escape, but she was 
too ill to try such a thing. Moreover, she knew that if her 
husband could reach the house he would come, and she watch- 
ed and prayed as the light came into her room, from the 
crimson skies without. When the flames, running before 
the wind, came down upon the Stevens' place, they licked 
up the fences, swept away the shocks of grain and stacks of 
bay in the fields, and then rolled suddenly up the furrows 
plowed by the boy. The sparks were scattered around the 
house ; but the brave boy and his sister ran all about, tramp- 
ling out the fire wherever it caught. The little workers were 
desperate, for they knew that should the house burn, their 
poor mother would surely perish in her bed. 

They fought with brooms, shovels and water. Whenever 
jusy could they dug up fresh earth, and for a quarter of an 
hour they did not pause for a single moment. Once the 
boose caught, and the wood began its cracking to the rush 
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and roar of the prairie, fire, but the children dashed backet 
after bucket of water, upon the burning spot, and so put it 
out. They carried the day. The great fire swept past, and 
in its wake came the father, half frantic with joy, to find 
that his little hero and heroine had saved their mother's life. 

Christian Advocate. 

Singular Bible Facts. 

The learned Prince of Granada, heir to the Spanish throne, 
imprisoned by order of the Crown, for fear he should aspire 
to the throne, was kept in solitary confinement in the old 
prison at the place of skulls, Madrid. After thirty-three 
years in this living tomb, death came to his release, and the 
following remarkable researches taken from the Bible, are 
with others, marked with an old nail on the rough walls of 
his cell ; they tell how the brain sought employment through 
the long and weary years. 

In the Bible, the word " Lord," is found 1,853 times; the 
word "Jehovah," 6,855 times, and the word " Reverend," 
but once, and that in the 9th verse of the CXIth Psalm. 

The 8th verse of the CXVIIth Psalm, is the middle verse 
of the Bible. The 9th verse of the Vlllth Chapter of Es- 
ther, is the longest verse; the 35th verse, Xlth Chapter of 
St. John is the shortest. In the CYIIth Psalm, four verses 
are alike, the 8th, 15th, 21st and 81st. Each verse of the 
CXXXVIth Psalm ends alike. No names or words with 
more than six syllables, are found in the Bible. The 
XXXVIIth Chapter of Isaiah and XlXth Chapter of 2nd 
Kings, are alike. 

The word "Girl," occurs but once in the Bible, and that 
in the 3d verse of the Hid Chapter of Joel. There are 
found in both books of the Bible, 3,586,483 letters; 
773,693 words, 31,373 verses, 1,189 chapters and 66 books. 

Some one observing to Adam Clark there was a good deal 
in a person's natural disposition, he made this answer: a Nat- 
ural disposition ! Why I am naturally as excitable as any 
one ; but when I feel anger, or passion, or any other evil 
temper arise in my mind, immediately I turn to my Redeemer 
and give myself up to be managed by Him. This is the way 
I have taken to get the mastery of my natural disposition." 
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A Daughter Worth Having. 

Two gentlemen, friends who had been parted for years, 
met in a crowded city street. The one who lived in the city 
was on his way to meet a pressing business engagement. 
After a few expressions of delight, he said : 

" Well, I'm off. I'm sorry, but it can't be helped. I 
will look for you to-morrow at dinner. Remember, two 
o'clock sharp. I want you to see my wife and child/ 1 

" Only one child ! J, jLsked the other. 

u Only one/* came the answer, tenderly ; a daughter. 
But she's a darling." 

And then they parted, the stranger in the city getting 
into a street-car for the park. After a block or two a group 
of five girls entered the car; they all evidently belonged to 
families of wealth ; they conversed well. Each carried a 
very elaborately decorated lunch-basket; each was well 
dressed. They, too, were going to the park for a picnic. 
They seemed happy and amiable until the car again stopped, 
this time letting in a pale-faced girl of about eleven and a 
sick boy of four. These children were shabbily dressed, 
and on their faces were looks of distress. They, too, were 
on their way to the park. The gentleman thought so ; so 
did the group of girls, for he heard one of them say, with 
a look of disdain : 

" I suppose those ragamuffins are on an excursion, too !" 

" I shouldn't want to leave home if I had to look like 
that; would you?" This to another girl. 

" No, indeed ! But there is no accounting for tastes. 
I think there ought to be a special line of cars for the lower 
classes ." 

All this was spoken in a low tone, but the gentleman 
heard it. Had the child, too? He glanced at the pale 
face, and saw tears. He was angry. Just then the excla- 
mation, " Why, there is Nettie ! Wonder where she is* 
going ?" caused him to look out upon the corner where a 
sweet-faced young girl stood beckoning to the car- driver. 
When she entered the car she was warmly greeted by the 
five, and they made room for her beside them. They were 
profuse in exclamations and questions. 

" Where are you going V asked one. 

"0, what lovely flowers! Who are they for?" said 
another. 
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" God will know you." 

One evening a gentleman was strolling along a street in 
Toronto, with apparently no object in view but to pass the 
time. His attention was attracted by the remark of a little 
girl to a companion in front of a fruit stand : " I wish I 
had an orange for Ma." The gentleman saw that the chil- 
dren, though poorly dressed, were clean and neat, and call- 
ing them into the store, he loaded them with fruits and 
candies. " What's your name?" asked one of the girls. 
" Why do you want to know V* queried the gentleman. " I 
want to pray for you/ 7 was the reply. The gentleman turned 
to leave, scarcely daring to speak, when the little one added, 
" well it don't matter, I suppose ; God will know yon/ 



The Lord hath need of thee. 

Traveler on the path that leads 
Up to the Home on high. 

Press on, press on, and murmur not, 
Though sorrow cloud the sky. 

Oh put thy trust in God above, 
Whate'er thy lot may be, 

For on this earthly pilgrimage 

The Lord hath need of thee* 

• 

Soldier, in gospel armor clad, 

Follow thy risen Lord ; 
Unfurl the banner of the Cross, 

Unsheath the Spirit's sword. 
There's many a foe to be subdued 

Ere thou thy rest shall see, 
There's many a battle to be won ; 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

Laborer within the Master's field, 
Toiling midst living souls, * 

Strive on, though darkly all around 
The tide of evil rolls. 

Strive on, and show to every man 
Grace and salvation free ; 

For in the cause of heavenly Truth 

The Lord hath need of thee. 
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Mourner for those who long have gone 

Unto the promised rest, 
Oh cast thy woes away and lean 

On thy Redeemer's breast ! 
In time to come, in joy and peace, 

Thy loved ones thou shalt see ; 
But for a while upon the earth 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

Suffer upon a bed of pain, 

Counting the weary hour 
Look up, the sun shall smile again, 

Though dark the storm may lower. 
God sees thy troubles, knows thy grief, 

He'll cause them all to flee : 
Be patient still, be faithful still, 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

Christian brother, Christian friend ; 

On life's tempestuous way, 
Work thou for Jesus Christ the Lord 

While it is called to-day. 
Pray on, hope on, and through the bliss 

Of Heaven's eternity 
Thou shalt forever be with Him 

Who now hath need of thee. 



Thankfulness. 

Said a very old man, "some folks are always complaining 
about the weather, but I am very thankful when I wake up 
in the morning and find any weather at all/' We smile at 
the implicity of the old man, but still his language indi- 
cates a spirit that contributes much to a calm and peaceful 
life. It is better and wiser to cultivate that spirit than to 
be always complaining of things as we are. Be thankful 
for such mercies as you have, and if God sees it will be for 
your good and his glory, he will give you many more. At 
least, do not make yourself and others unhappy by your 
ingratitude and complaints. 

All on earth is shadow ; all beyond is substance. 
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Alabaster Boxes of Human Sympathy. 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love and tender- 
ness sealed up until your friends are dead. Fill their lire 
with sweetness. Speak approving, cheerful words while 
their ears can hear them, and while their hearts can be thril- 
led and made happier by them ; the kind things yon meaa 
to say when they are gone, say before they go. The flower* 
you mean to send tor their coffins, send to brighten and 
sweeten their homes before they leave them. If my friends 
have alabaster boxes laid away full of fragrant perfumes of 
sympathy and affection, which they intend to break ova 
my dead body, I would rather they would bring them oat 
in my weary and troubled hours, and open them, that I mtj 
be refreshed and cheered 'by them while I need them. 



The Young Swearer Rebuked. 

A minister sailing up the Hudson River in a sloop many 
years ago, was pained by the profaneness of a young man. 
Seeking a favorable opportunity, he told him he had wound- 
ed his feelings by speaking against his best friend — the Sa- 
viour. The young man showed no relenting, and at one of 
the landings left the boat. 

The minister was pained, and feared that his labors were 
in vain. Seven years after, as this minister went to tbe 
General Assembly at Philadelphia, a young man accosted 
him, saying he thought he remembered his countenance, 
and asked him if he was not on board a sloop on tbe Hod- 
son River, seven years before, with a profane young man. 
At length the circumstances were called to mind. " 1," said 
he, " am that young man. After I left the sloop I thought 
I had injured both you and your Saviour. I was led to him 
for mercy, and felt that I must preach his love to others. 
I am now in the ministry, and have come as a representative 
to this assembly.' 



a 



Good thoughts, like good company, will never stay where 
they are not civilly entertained ; while bad thoughts, like 
ill mannered guests, press for admission ; or, like nightly 
robbers, lurk secretly about, waiting for an unguarded mo- 
ment to creep in and destroy. 
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Kindness. 

A pleasant anecdote is related of a woman, who was trav- 
elling in winter on one of the northern railways of Great 
Britain. The weather was cold, but she did not suffer from 
it; she was comfortably shut up in a first-class carriage, 
warmed with hot water, and had every thing to shield her 
from the severity of the season. In the course of the jour- 
ney, she had to change to another line, and went into a small 
waiting-room, till the train was ready. The only other pas- 
senger was a respectable looking woman, of the middle class. 
She was bitterly cold, and was trying to get some warmth 
into her benumoed feet. From economical considerations, 
she had been obliged to travel in a third-class carriage ; and 
she spoke of how cold it was there, especially for the feet. 
The first passenger had in her bag., a pair of warm woolen 
slippers, which she had not put on in the carriage in which 
she had been travelling. She thought, " I will give them 
to this person, they may make her more comfortable." But 
then came the second thought, "No, I think not; why 
should 1 ? And besides, she may think it odd if I offer 
them : it would be a strange thing to do to one to whom I 
am a perfect stranger/' And she tried to dismiss the idea ; 
but the pleadings of conscience would not be quieted. With 
some hesitation, the offer was made, and was, at first, met 
with the natural expression of not liking to deprive the 
owner of them ; but when assured that they had not been 
wanted during the journey, nor would be put on, they were 
gratefully accepted ; and on the giver expressing a hope they 
would keep her feet warm, and make the rest of the journey 
niore comfortable, she replied, " I am sure they will ; but 
it is not the feet only, that will be warmed : kind words 
warm the heart, and that is better still." 

As to things of God, his truth and kingdom, I refer you 
to his light, grace, spirit and truth within you, and the Holy 
Scriptures of truth without you, which from my youth, I 
Wed to read, and were ever blessed to me ; and which I 
charge you to read daily. — Wm. Penn f to his children. 

Our Saviour taught his disciples to return good for evil, 
not to retaliate, or use violence to others. 
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"I'm on my way to Belle Clark's. She is sick, yon 
know, and the flowers are for her." 

She answered both questions at once, and then glancing 
toward the door of the car, saw the pale girl looking wist- 
fully at her. She smiled at the child, a tender look beaming 
from her beautiful eyes, and then, forgetting she wore a 
handsome velvet skirt and costly jacket, and that her shapely 
hands were covered with well-fitted gloves, she left her seat 
and crossed over to the little one. She laid one hand on the 
boy's thin cheeks as she asked of his sister: 

"This little boy is sick, is he not? and he .is your 
brother, I am sure." 

It seemed hard for the girl to answer, but finally she said : 

"Yes, miss; he is sick. Freddie never has been well. 
Yes, miss, he is my brother, We're going to the park to 
see if 'twont make Freddie better." 

" I am glad you are going," the young girl replied in a 
low voice, meant for no one's ear except those of the child. 
" I think it will do him good ; it's lovely there, with the 
spring flowers all in bloom. But where is your luachf 
You ought to have a lunch after so long a ride." 

Over the little girl's face came a flush. 

"Yes, miss; we ought to, for Freddie's sake; but you 
see, we didn't have any lunch to bring. Tim— he's our 
brother — he saved these pennies so as Freddie could ride to 
the park and back. I guess, mebbe, Freddie'U forget about 
being hungry when he gets to the park." 

There were tears in the lovely girl's eyes as she listened; 
and very soon she asked the girl where she lived and wrote 
the address down in a tablet which she took from a bag on 
her arm. 

After riding a few blocks she left the car, but she had not 
left the little ones comfortless. Half the bouquet of violets 
and hyacinths were clasped in the sister's hand, while the 
sick boy, with radiant face, held in his hand a package, from 
which he helped himself now and then, saying to his sister 
in a jubilant whisper : 

" She said we could eat 'em all, every one, when we got 
to the park. What made her so good and sweet to us ?" 

And the little girl whispered back : 

" It's 'cause she's beautiful as well as her clothes," the 
gentleman heard her whisper. 
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When the park was reached the five girls hurried oat. 
Then the gentleman lifted the little boy in his arms and 
carried him out of the car across the road into the park, the 
sister, with a heart full of gratitude following. He paid 
for a nice ride for them in a goat-carriage ; he treated them 
to oyster soup at the park restaurant. 

At two o'clock sharp the next day the two gentlemen, as 
agreed, met again. 

" This is my wife/' the host said, proudly introducing a 
comely lady ;" " and this/' as a young lady of fifteen en- 
tered the parlor, "is my daughter/' 

"Ah P' said the guest, as he extended his hand in cordial 
greeting, " this is the dear girl whom I saw yesterday in the 
street-car. I don't wonder you call her a darling, and no 
mistake. God bless her." 

And then he told his friend what he had seen and heard 
in the horse-car. — AT. Y. Evangelist, 

Reflections on Death, 

Make every day a critic on the past, 
And live each hour as if it was your last. 

— William Dodd. 

If we leave eternity out of our calculations, and provide 
only for time, we may have our reward in present pleasure 
and present success, but when death comes, where will the 
reward be t 

The man whose religious principles do not regulate his 
business transactions and social intercourse has no religious 
principles worth speaking of. 

The end of true ministry is to awaken people from a state 
of indifference, and to turn their attention to the Heavenly 
Teacher in their own minds. 

It is the overshadowing presence of the Lord, that is the 
crown of all assemblies for worship ; and it is his free gift 
and blessed help that enables any of his servants to do aught 
that tends to promote his kingdom in the earth. 
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The Christian's Standard. 

There could hardly be a greater mistake than that of sup- 
posing that a Christian gains influence over those who are 
not Christians, by laxity rather than by strictness, in toy 
matter of questionable propriety. The world's standard for 
Christians is higher than a Christian's standard for Christ- 
ians. A Christian is not so likely as a man of the world, 
to judge a Christian severely because of his indulging in 
theatre-going, or card-playing, or wine-drinking or tobacco- 
using. Apart from the question whether these things are 
in themselves right or wrong, it 4s a fact that men of the 
world who practice them, have a higher respect for a Chris- 
tian who abjures them, than for a Christian who indulges 
in them. 

Two Christian gentlemen were sitting with a gentleman 
who was not a professed. Christian. The latter and one of 
the former were smoking, and when a cigar was proffered to 
and declined by the third, the Christian smoker expressed 
regret that his companion did not smoke. " And 1 honor 
him the more for that, his standard is clearly higher than 
ours. " An army chaplain thought to bring himself on bet- 
ter terms with his fellow-officers by sharing a simple game 
of whist with them. That course so lost him the respect of 
officers and men who were not Christians, that his useful- 
ness as a chaplain was at an end. On an ocean steamer, a 
clergyman and his young companion, were the only total 
abstainers at their cabin tables. They were repeatedly urged 
to drink for their own good, and they were spoken of as un- 
wisely strict in their abstinence." But the very men who 
thus criticised them, spoke with a contemptuous sneer of the 
course in this line, of another clergyman, at an adjoining 
table, who was supposed to take a glass of wine socially, al- 
though he really did not do so. A young girl who had been 
brought up to dance and to go to the theatre, and whose 
father seemed to have little interest in religions matters, 
connected herself with the church. Wishing not to eeem 
a gloomy Christian, she continued in her old habits of social 
life. Tet her father told a clergyman friend that he should 
have a higher regard for his daughter's religion, if it kept 
her from dancing and theatre going. And these incidents 
are but illustrative of the great sweep of popular feeling 
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concerning personal habits of self denial and constraint as 
a fruit of the Christian life. Whatever may be said in favor 
of these laxer social customs, it will have to be admitted 
that men of the world have a lower estimate of the Christian 
standard which tolerates them. — Sunday School Times. 

It is evident that those who would fain maintain the pu- 
rity of worldly amusements, have a pretty hard time of it 
Experience shows now as it always has done in every part 
of the world, that the horse race and the theatre are intrin- 
sically bad. They belong to the people of the world, and 
the Christian who will be present at either, will surely find 
himself surrounded by those who do not sympathise with 
those things which he professes to hold most dear, and the 
mere moralist will witness much that he cannot approve. It 
is idle to expect anything else.— Selected. 

• Good Advice. 

When the weather is wet 
We must not fret ; 
When the weather is dry, 
We must not cry; 
When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold; 
When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm, 
But be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather. 



A Christian's amusements must have nothing in them 
which may be likely to excite any of the tempers which it 
is his daily task to subdue ; any of the passions which it 
ia his constant business to keep in order. His chosen 
amusements must not deliberately add to the "weight" 
which he is commanded to 'May aside ;" they should not 
imitate the besetting sin against which he is struggling, 
they should not obstruct that spiritual-mindedness which he 
is told is life and peace, they should not inflame that lust of 
the flesh, that lust of the eye and that pride of life which 
he is bidden to crucify. 
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Training of ChUlren. 

11 1 try so hard to make my children happy/' said a mo- 
ther with a sigh one day in despair at her efforts. " Stop 
trying/' exclaimed a practical friend at her elbow, " and do 
as a neighbor of mine does." " And how is that ?" she 
asked dolefully. " Why, she simply lets her children grow 
and develop naturally, only directing their growth properly. 
She has always thrown them, as far as practicable, upon 
their own resources, taught them to wait upon themselves— 
no matter how many servants she had — and to construct 
their own playthings. When she returns home from an tb- 
sence they await but one thing — their mother's kiss. What- 
ever has been bought for them is bestowed when the needed 
time comes. Nothing exciting is allowed to them at night, 
and they go to bed and sleep in a wholesome mental state 
that insures restful slumber. They are taught to love na- 
ture, and to feel that there is nothing arrayed so finely as 
the lilly of the field, the bees and the butterflies ; that there 
is nothing so mean as a lie, nor anything so miserable as 
disobedience ; and that good health, good teeth and good 
temper come from plain food, plenty of sleep, and being 
good." 

In order to thrive, children require a certain amount of 
" letting alone." Supreme faith in the mother, few toys, 
no finery, plain food, no drugs, and early to bed are the 
best things to make them happy. 



I appeal to the conscience and understandings of all im- 
partial people, if our belief be not the most just, merciful 
and true, that, however it pleased God to send his Son a 
light into the world, at that time more eminently than be- 
fore, yet that he was so far spiritually manifested in all 
ages, as the word of God nigh in the heart, and great com- 
mandment in the consciences of men, as (that those) who 
believed and obeyed, obtaiued remission of sins and eteroal 
salvation. This is clear ; for if no man could ever see or 
know the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son re- 
veals Him, then because many of the holy ancients both 
spiritually saw and knew God (otherwise they could never 
bo saved) it follows, that Christ did in all ages reveal God. 

— Trill. 
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What is Christian Influence f 

It is when a man comes to exercise, not his own power, 
and his own strength, and his own might, but when he 
comes to occupy a true relationship to Jesus Christ. It is 
then only that he begins to exercise Christian influence — 
when it is not his own power or might that is telling, but 
when it is the power of another working in, through and 
by him. It is then that one can exercise Christian influ- 
ence. May we not ask each individual Christian young 
man if he is in such a relation to Christ as to be able to 
receive the rays of his light and the sunshine of his bles- 
sing ? This is the first thing to be considered before there 
can be either Christian consistency or Christian influence. 



Murmuring. 

Murmur, murmur; grumble, grumble; complain, com- 
plain ; that appears to be the occupation of some people. 
No one in their estimation is right ; nothing is as it should 
be ; the world is all out of joint and everything is going to 
the bad. If such persons would consider the matter care- 
fully, they will find that the trouble to a very great extent 
is in themselves. They have indulged in a fault-finding 
spirit so long that their dispositions have become soured, 
views have become perverted, and instead of approving what 
is good, and in a gentle spirit trying to correct what is 
wrong, like a barking dog at the moon, they stand off and 
snarl, and growl, and make themselves and every one about 
them uncomfortable. It is true, there are a great many bad 
things in the world that are calculated to make us sad, but, 
at the same time, there is much that is good, grand and 
beautiful, apd well calculated to fill us with admiration, in- 
cite us to gratitude, and inspire us with hope. There is hope 
of the world. It shall yet be disenthralled and redeemed. 
Instead of spending your time in complaining, murmuring, 
and fretting at what is wrong, go to work in the spirit of 
faith and love, and endeavor to hasten the ooming glory of 
the reign of righteousness. 

Everything depends upon this — to know the will of God 
in the first place, and then to do it. 
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il God will know you. 1 

One evening a gentleman was strolling along a street in 
Toronto, with apparently no object in view but to pass the 
time. His attention was attracted by the remark of a little 
girl to a companion in front of a fruit stand : " I wish I 
had an orange for Ma." The gentleman saw that the chil- 
dren, though poorly dressed, were clean and neat, and call- 
ing them into the store, he loaded them with fruits and 
candies. " What's your name ?" asked one of the girls. 
" Why do you want to know Y 9 queried the gentleman. " I 
want to pray for you/' was the reply. The gentleman turned 
to leave, scarcely daring to speak, when the little one added, 
" well it don't matter, I suppose ; God will know you.' 



The Lord hath need of thee. 

Traveler on the path that leads 
Up to the Home on high, 

Press on, press on, and murmur not, 
Though sorrow cloud the sky. 

Oh put thy trust in God above, 
Whate'er thy lot may be, 

For on this earthly pilgrimage 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

• 

Soldier, in gospel armor clad, 

Follow thy risen Lord ; 
Unfurl the banner of the Cross, 

Unsheath the Spirit's sword. 
There's many a foe to be subdued 

Ere thou thy rest shall see, 
There's many a battle to be won ; 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

Laborer within the Master's field, 

Toiling midst living souls, * 
Strive on, though darkly all around 

The tide of evil rolls. 
Strive on, and show to every man 

Grace and salvation free ; 
For in the cause of heavenly Truth 

The Lord hath need of thee. 
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Mourner for those who loog have gone 

Unto the promised rest, 
Oh cast thy woes away and lean 

On thy Redeemer's breast ! 
In time to come, in joy and peace, 

Thy loved ones thou shalt see ; 
But for a while upon the earth 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

Suffer upon a bed of pain, 

Counting the weary hour 
Look up, the sun shall smile again, 

Though dark the storm may lower. 
God sees thy troubles, knows thy grief, 

He'll cause them all to flee : 
Be patient still, be faithful still, 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

Christian brother, Christian friend ; 

On life's tempestuous way, 
Work thou for Jesus Christ the Lord 

While it is called to-day. 
Pray on, hope on, and through the bliss 

Of Heaven's eternity 
Thou shalt forever be with Him 

Who now hath need of thee. 



Thankfulness. 

Said a very old man, "some folks are always complaining 
about the weather, but I am very thankful when I wake up 
in the morning and find any weather at all/' We smile at 
the implicity of the old man, but still his language indi- 
cates a spirit that contributes much to a calm and peaceful 
life. It is better and wiser to cultivate that spirit than to 
he always complaining of things as we are. Be thankful 
for such mercies as you have, and if God sees it will be for 
your good and his glory, he will give you many more. At 
least, do not make yourself and others unhappy by your 
ingratitude and complaints. 

All on earth is shadow ; all beyond is substance. 
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Alabaster Boxes of Human Sympathy. 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of jour love and tender- 
ness sealed up until your friends are dead. Fill their lives 
with sweetness. Speak approving, cheerful words while 
their ears can hear them, and while their hearts can be thril- 
led and made happier by them ; the kind things you mean 
to say when they are gone, say before they go. The flowers 
you mean to send tor their coffins, send to brighten and 
sweeten their homes before they leave them. If my friends 
have alabaster boxes laid away full of fragrant perfumes of 
sympathy and affection, which they intend to break over 
my dead body, I would rather they would bring them out 
in my weary and troubled hours, and open them, that I may 
be refreshed and cheered -by them while I need them. 



The Young Swearer Rebuked. 

A minister sailing up the Hudson River in a sloop many 
years ago, was pained by the profaneness of a young man. 
Seeking a favorable opportunity, he told him he had wound- 
ed his feelings by speaking against his best friend — the Sa- 
viour. The young man showed no relenting, and at one of 
the landings left the boat. 

The minister was pained, and feared that his labors were 
in vain. Seven years after, as this minister went to the 
General Assembly at Philadelphia, a young man accosted 
him, saying he thought he remembered his countenance, 
and asked him if he was not on board a sloop on the Hud- 
son River, seven years before, with a profane young man. 
At length the circumstances were called to mind. " 1," said 
he, "am that young man. After I left the sloop I thought 
I had injured both you and your Saviour. I was led to him 
for mercy, and felt that I must preach his love to others. 
I am now in the ministry, and have come as a representative 
to this assembly .' 



» 



Good thoughts, like good company, will never stay where 
they are not civilly entertained ; while bad thoughts, like 
ill mannered guests, press for admission ; or, like nightly 
robbers, lurk secretly about, waiting for an unguarded mo- 
ment to creep in and destroy. 
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Kindness. 

A pleasant anecdote is related of a woman, who was trav- 
elling in winter On one of the northern railways of Great 
Britain. The weather was cold, but she did not suffer from 
it; she was comfortably shut up in a first-class carriage, 
warmed with hot water, and had every thing to shield her 
from the severity of the season. In the course of the jour- 
ney, she had to change to another line, and went into a small 
waiting-room, till the train was ready. The only other pas- 
senger was a respectable looking woman, of the middle class. 
She was bitterly cold, and was trying to get some warmth 
into her benumbed feet. From economical considerations, 
she had been obliged to travel in a third-class carriage ; and 
she spoke of how cold it was there, especially for the feet. 

The first passenger had in her bag., a pair of warm woolen 
slippers, which she had not put on in the carriage in which 
she had been travelling. She thought; " I will give them 
to this person, they may make her more comfortable/' But 
then came the second thought, "No, I think not; why 
should I ? And besides, she may think it odd if I offer 
them : it would be a strange thing to do to one to whom I 
am a perfect stranger/' And she tried to dismiss the idea ; 
but the pleadings of conscience would not be quieted. With 
some hesitation, the offer was made, and was, at first, met 
with the natural expression of not liking to deprive the 
owner of them ; but when assured that they had not been 
wanted during the journey, nor would be put on, they were 
gratefully accepted ; and on the giver expressing a hope they 
would keep her feet warm, and make the rest of the journey 
more comfortable, she replied, " I am sure they will ; but 
it is not the feet only, that will be warmed : kind words 
warm the heart, and that is better still/' 

As to things of God, his truth and kingdom, I refer you 
to his light, grace, spirit and truth within you, and the Holy 
Scriptures of truth without you, which from my youth, I 
loved to read, and were ever blessed to me ; and which I 
charge you to read daily. — Wm. Penn, to his children. 

Our Saviour taught his disciples to return good for evil, 
not to retaliate, or use violence to others. 
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" Ripe and Ready" 

During a storm off the coast of Lancashire a small vessel 
was wrecked. Amid the confusion and dismay on board, a 
poor boy was heard praying that if any lives were lost, the 
"ripest and readiest" might be taken. 

Loudly breaks the storm above them, 

Wild the waves that overwhelm ; 
Dark the clouds that hang around them, 

Weak the hands that guide the helm. 

For their hearts have sank within them ; 
- Hope has yielded to despair. 
One alone, among the tumult 
Dares to bend the knee in prayer. 

He, the weakest and the youngest, 

Casts all human fear aside: 
Peaceful mid the gathering shadow ; 

Calm amid the raging tide. 

Can his faith the darkness fathom ? 

Will his Father hear his cry ? 
Yes, his word is pledged to listen 

To the feeblest, faintest sigh. 



But he prays not for deliverance : 
" If thine angel Death must come, 

Send thy message to the readiest; 
Father take the ripest home." 

And that prayer arose to Heaven ; 

Found acceptance at the Throne ; 
Swift the answering mandate given : 

Ocean swallowed him alone'. 

Ripe and ready, thus it found him, 
Freed from every stain of sin ; 

Washed in Jesus' cleansing fountain, 
Holiness inscribed within. 

And the waves may roll above him, 

They can fright nor harm him more : 
llipe and ready he has landed 

Safo on Canaan's peaceful shore. 
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But to us the lesson speaketh 
Words of warning and of love : 

Ripe and ready are we waiting 
For the summons from above ? 



Said a pious father, in writing to his friends: I dream- 
ed that the Day of Judgment was come. I saw the Judge 
on his great white throne, and all nations were gathered 
; before him. My wife and I were on the right hand ; but I 
I could not see my children. I said " I cannot bear this ;" 
. " I must go and seek them." I went to the left hand of the 
\ Judge, and there found them all standing in the utmost de- 
1 8pair.* As soon as they saw me they caught hold of me and 
I cried " Q father we will never part." I said " my dear 
i children I am come to try, if possible, to get you out of this 
! awful situation." Lo, I took them all with me; but when 
[ we came near the Judge I thought he cast an angry look 
] and said, " What do thy children with thee now ? They 
would not take thy warning when on earth, and they shall 
not share with thee the Crown in Heaven. Depart ye cur- 
sed." At these words I awoke, bathed in tears. A while 
after this, we were all sitting together on a certain evening, 
I related to them my dream. No sooner did I begin than 
first one, then another, yes all of them burst into tears ; and 
Grod fastened conviction on their hearts. Five of them now 
rejoice in God, their Saviour. 

It is our duty to work and leave the result with God. 
We are apt to grow impatient if we see no immediate results 
of our labor, but the promise is, " In due time ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not." We shall reap in the Lord's own 
time, if we faint not by the way. There is no promise to 
those who grow weary, but there is to those who endure to 
the end. 

Blessed is the man who learns to profit by his wants and 
infirmities, and who, in all the privations he endures is sub- 
missive to the will of God. — Selected. 



Content lodges oftener in cottages than in palaces. 
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The Christian's Rome. 

When Rowland Taylor, the martyr, was approaching the 
town of Hadley, where he was to be burnt, some one en- 
quired of him how he did. He replied, " Never better; for 
now I know that I am almost home." 

Richard Turner, a pious man who died in 1680, joyfully 
perceived the near approach of death, saying, " Now I have 
but a few steps to my father's house." 

Matthew Mead, when about bidding adieu to the trial* of 
time, in reply to the question how he did, answered sweetly, 
" Going home, as every good man ought when his work i* 
done." 

We must be here to work ; and men who work, can only 
work for men, and not to work in vain, must comprehend 
humanity, and so work humanly, and raise men's bodies 
still by raising souls, as God did first. — E. B. Browning, 



Well to suffer is divine ; 

Pass the watch-word down the line, 

Pass the countersign ; " Endure. 
Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears, 

Is the victor's garland sure. 

— Whittier. 



tt 



I know not the way I am going, 

But well do I know my Guide ; 
With a childlike trust I give my hand 

To the Mighty Friend by my side: 
The only thing that I say to Him, 

As he takes it, is, " Hold it fa*t ; 
Suffer me not to lose my way, 

And bring me home at last." 

A straight lino is the shortest in morals as in mathe- 
matics. — Maria Edgeworth. 
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The Swearer Reproved, 

An anecdote has been related to us of Admiral Hope's 
Christian firmness in rebuking swearing and improper lan- 
guage when uttered in his presence. Not many years back, 
a gentleman in a London omnibus was using very violent 
language, swearing, and taking the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in vain ; when he was quietly rebuked and requested 
to desist by an elderly gentleman sitting opposite. The 
first named having resented the interference, the old officer 
, added, "well, sir, I am extremely sorry you resent my 
words, simply requesting you to forbear insulting a very 
dear and precious name which I honor and love ; and I can 
" only say, if you are dead to all feeling of consideration of 
' common courtesy, and will persist in using the language 
\ you have done, you will compel me to do that which 1 shall 
j be sorry to be obliged to do." Upon this the angry man 
broke out afresh, and defied him, when the admiral stopped 
' the omnibus, and got out, the other watching him, expecting 
he would call a policeman, &c; but, seeing him walk quietly 
away, he remarked to another rider about his impertinence, 
when the person whom he addressed asked if he knew who 
it was who had been induced to remonstrate with him. He 

• 

replied, " no, nor do I care, except that he was very imper- 
tinent for threatening me in that way." The other remarked 
that he was mistaken, for there had been no threat, but a 
meek and courteous remonstrance ; that the gentleman was 
a most kind and benevolent man, and a gallant officer, who 
was quite incapable of any mean act." " What right had 
he to threaten me? Did he not say that he would do some- 
thing if I did not desist ?" said the other. " Yes," replied 
the gentleman ; " but that was no idle threat, and he did 
what he said he would be obliged to do." "An4 what was 
that?" asked the angry man. "Why get out and walk, 
which his age and infirmities will hardly allow him to do ; 
and he spends a great part of his income in succoring the 
afflicted and the destitute, and so would not like to throw 
away even a sixpence." You don't mean to say that was 
what he meant?" asked the angry man. "What is his 
name ?" " I am quite positive it was all he meant," replied 
the other ; " and his name is Admiral Hope, a true-hearted 
Christian man 1" The angry man looked puzzled, then 
thoughtful, and at last called out, " God forgive me ! what 
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Training of Children, 

" I try 60 hard to make my children happy/' said a mo- 
ther with a sigh one day in despair at her efforts. " Stop 
trying," exclaimed a practical friend at her elbow, " and do 
as a neighbor of mine does." " And how is that ?" die 
asked dolefully. " Why, she simply lets her children grow 
and develop naturally, only directing their growth properly. 
She has always thrown them, as far as practicable, upon 
their own resources, taught them to wait upon themselves — 
no matter how many servants she had — and to construct 
their own playthings. When she returns home from an ab- 
sence they await but one thing — their mother's kiss. What- 
ever has been bought for them is bestowed when the needed 
time comes. Nothing exciting is allowed to them at night, 
and they go to bed and sleep in a wholesome mental state 
that insures restful slumber. They are taught to love na- 
ture, and to feel that there is nothing arrayed so finely ts 
the lilly of the field, the bees and the butterflies ; that there 
is nothing so mean as a lie, nor anything so miserable as 
disobedience ; and that good health, good teeth and good 
temper come from plain food, plenty of sleep, and being 
good/' 

In order to thrive, children require a certain amount of 
" letting alone." Supreme faith in the mother, few toys, 
no finery, plain food, no drugs, and early to bed are the 
best things to make them happy. 

I appeal to the conscience and understandings of all im- 
partial people, if our belief be not the most just, merciful 
and true, that, however it pleased God to send his Son a 
light into the world, at that time more eminently than be- 
fore, yet that he was so far spiritually manifested in all 
ages, as the word of G-od nigh in the heart, and great com- 
mandment in the consciences of men, as (that those) who 
believed and obeyed, obtained remission of sins and eternal 
salvation. This is clear ; for if no man could ever see or 
know the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son re- 
veals Him, then because many of the holy ancients both 
spiritually saw and knew God (otherwise they could never 
bo saved) it follows, that Christ did in all ages reveal God. 
— Wrn. Penn, 
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What is Christian Influence t 

It is when a man comes to exercise, not his own power, 
and his own strength, and his own might, bat when he 
comes to occupy a true relationship to Jesus Christ. It is 
then only that he begins to exercise Christian influence — 
when it is not his own power or might that is telling, but 
when it is the power of another working in, through and 
by him. It is then that one can exercise Christian influ- 
ence. May we not ask each individual Christian young 
man if he is in such a relation to Christ as to be able to 
receive the rays of his light and the sunshine of his bles- 
sing f This is the first thing to be considered before there 
can be either Christian consistency or Christian influence. 



Murmuring, 

Murmur, murmur; grumble, grumble; complain, com- 
plain ; that appears to be the occupation of some people. 
No one in their estimation is right ; nothing is as it should 
be ; the world is all out of joint and everything is going to 
the bad. If such persons would consider the matter care- 
fully, they will find that the trouble to a very great extent 
is in themselves. They have indulged in a fault-finding 
spirit so long that their dispositions have become soured, 
views have become perverted, and instead of approving what 
is good, and in a gentle spirit trying to correct what is 
wrong, like a barking dog at the moon, they stand off and 
snarl, and growl, and make themselves and every one about 
them uncomfortable. It is true, there are a great many bad 
things in the world that are calculated to make us sad, but, 
at the same time, there is much that is good, grand and 
beautiful, and well calculated to fill us with admiration, in- 
cite us to gratitude, and inspire us with hope. There is hope 
of the world. It shall yet be disenthralled and redeemed. 
Instead of spending your time in complaining, murmuring, 
and fretting at what is wrong, go to work in the spirit of 
faith and love, and endeavor to hasten the coming glory of 
the reign of righteousness. 

Everything depends upon this — to know the will of God 
in the first place, and then to do it. 
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" God will know you.' 9 

One evening a gentleman was strolling along a street in 
Toronto, with apparently no object in view but to pass the 
time. His attention was attracted by the remark of a little 
girl to a companion in front of a fruit stand : " I wish I 
had an orange for Ma." The gentleman saw that the chil- 
dren, though poorly dressed, were clean and neat, and call- 
ing them into the store, he loaded them with fruits and 
candies. " What's your name?" asked one of the girls. 
" Why do you want to know ?" queried the gentleman. " I 
want to pray for you," was the reply. The gentleman turned 
to leave, scarcely daring to speak, when the little one added, 
" well it don't matter, I suppose ; God will know you.'" 



The Lord hath need of thee. 

Traveler on the path that leads 
Up to the Home on high, 

Press on, press on, and murmur not, 
Though sorrow cloud the sky. 

Oh put thy trust in God above, 
Whate'er thy lot may be, 

For on this earthly pilgrimage 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

• 

Soldier, in gospel armor clad, 

Follow thy risen Lord ; 
Unfurl the banner of the Cross, 

Unsheath the Spirit's sword. 
There's many a foe to be subdued 

Ere thou thy rest shall see, 
- There's many a battle to be won ; 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

Laborer within the Master's field, 
Toiling midst living souls, ' 

Strive on, though darkly all around 
The tide of evil rolls. 

Strive on, and show to eyery man 
Grace and salvation free ; 

For in the cause of heavenly Truth 

The Lord hath need of thee. 
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Mourner for those who long have gone 

Unto the promised rest, 
Oh cast thy woes away and lean 

On thy Redeemer's breast ! 
In time to come, in joy and peace, 

Thy loved ones thou shalt see ; 
But for a while upon the earth 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

Suffer upon a bed of pain, 

Counting the weary hour 
Look up, the sun shall smile again, 

Though dark the storm may lower. 
God sees thy troubles, knows thy grief, 

He'll cause them all to flee : 
Be patient still, be faithful still, 

The Lord hath need of thee. 

Christian brother, Christian friend ; 

On life's tempestuous way, 
Work thou for Jesus Christ the Lord 

While it is called to-day. 
Pray on, hope on, and through the bliss 

Of Heaven's eternity 
Thou shalt forever be with Him 

Who now hath need of thee. 



Thankfulness. 

Said a very old man, "some folks are always complaining 
about the weather, but I am very thankful when I wake up 
in the morning and find any weather at all/' We smile at 
the implicity of the old man, but still his language indi- 
cates a spirit that contributes much to a calm and peaceful 
life. It is better and wiser to cultivate that spirit than to 
be always complaining of things as we are. Be thankful 
for such mercies as you have, and if God sees it will be for 
your good and his glory, he will give you many more. At 
least, do not make yourself and others unhappy by your 
ingratitude and complaints. 

All on earth is shadow ; all beyond is substance. 
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Alabaster Boxes of Human Sympathy. 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love and tender- 
ness sealed up until your friends are dead. Fill their lives 
with sweetness. Speak approving, cheerful words while 
their ears can hear them, and while their hearts can be thril- 
led and made happier by them ; the kind things you mean 
to say when they are gone, say before they go. The flowers 
you mean to send tor their coffins, send to brighten and 
sweeten their homes before they leave them. If my friends 
have alabaster boxes laid away full of fragrant perfumes of 
sympathy and affection, which they intend to break over 
my dead body, I would rather they would bring them oat 
in my weary and troubled hours, and open them, that I may 
be refreshed and cheered "by them while I need them. 



TJic Young Swearer Rebuked. 

A minister sailing up the Hudson River in a sloop many 
years ago, was pained by the profaneness of a young man. 
Seeking a favorable opportunity, he told him he had wound- 
ed his feelings by speaking against his best friend — the Sa- 
viour. The young man showed no relenting, and at one of 
the landings left the boat. 

The minister was pained, and feared that his labors were 
in vain. Seven years after, as this minister went to the 
General Assembly at Philadelphia, a young man accosted 
him, saying he thought he remembered his countenance, 
and asked him if he was not on board a sloop on the Hud- 
son River, seven years before, with a profane young man. 
At length the circumstances were called to mind. " 1/' said 
he, " am that young man. After I left the sloop I thongbt 
I had injured both you and your Saviour. I was led to him 
for mercy, and felt that I must preach his love to others. 
I am now in the ministry, and have come as a representative 
to this assembly.' 
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Good thoughts, like good company, will never stay where 
they are not civilly entertained ; while bad thoughts, like 
ill mannered guests, press for admission ; or, like nightly 
robbers, lurk secretly about, waiting for an unguarded mo- 
ment to creep in and destroy. 
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Kindness. 

A pleasant anecdote is related of a woman, who was trav- 
elling in winter dn one of the northern railways of Great 
Britain. The weather was cold, but she did not suffer from 
it; she was comfortably shut up in a first-class carriage, 
wanned with hot water, and had every thing to shield her 
from the severity of the season. In the course of the jour- 
ney, she had to change to another line, and went into a small 
waiting-room, till the train was ready. The only other pas- 
senger was a respectable looking woman, of the middle class. 
She was bitterly cold, and was trying to get some warmth 
into her benumbed feet. From economical considerations, 
she had been obliged to travel in a third-class carriage ; and 
she spoke of how cold it was there, especially for the feet. 
The first passenger had in her bag, a pair of warm woolen 
slippers, which she had not put on in the carriage in which 
she had been travelling. She thought, " I will give them 
to this person, they may make her more comfortable." But 
then came the second thought, "No, I think not; why 
should I ? And besides, she may think it odd if I offer 
them : it would be a strange thing to do to one to whom I 
am a perfect stranger." And she tried to dismiss the idea ; 
but the pleadings of conscience would not be quieted. With 
some hesitation, the offer was made, and was, at first, met 
with the natural expression of not liking to deprive the 
owner of them ; but when assured that they had not been 
wanted during the journey, nor would be put on, they were 
gratefully accepted ; and on the giver expressing a hope they 
would keep her feet warm, and make the rest of the journey 
wore comfortable, she replied, " I am sure they will ; but 
it is not the feet only, that will be warmed : kind wards 
warm the heart, and that is better still." 

As to things of God, his truth and kingdom, I refer you 
to his light, grace, spirit and truth within you, and the Holy 
Scriptures of truth without you, which from my youth, I 
loved to read, and were ever blessed to me ; and whioh I 
charge you to read daily .— Wm. Penn, to his children. 

Our Saviour taught his disciples to return good for evil, 
not to retaliate, or use violence to others. 
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The Sower, 

Ye sons of earth, prepare the plow, 
Break up the fallow ground ; 

The Sower is gone forth to sow, 
And scatter blessings round. 

The seed that finds a stony soil, 

Shoots forth a hasty blade ; 
But ill repays the sower's toil, 

Soon withered, scorched and dead. 

The thorny ground is sure to balk 

All hopes of harrow there ; 
We find a tall and sickly stalk, 

But not the fruitful ear. 

The beaten path and highway side 

Receive the trust in vain ; 
The watchful birds its spoil divide 

And pick up all the grain. 

But where the Lord of grace and power 
Has blessed the happy field, 

How plenteous is the golden store 
The deep-wrought furrows yield. 

Father of mercies ! we have need 

Of Thy preparing grace ; 
Let the same hand that gives the seed 

Provide a fruitful place. 

— Covper. 



Do not be afraid of sorrow. All the clouds in the sky can- 
not move the sun a foot further off; and all the sorrows in 
the world cannot move God any further off. — C. Kingiky. 



If the things that are seen are our chief good, what is to 
be done when w* can neither take them away with us, oor 
remain on earth to enjoy them T 
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And the Lord shall guide thee continually, 

Isaiah 58-11. 

In the city of Pittsburg, last month, a few minutes after 
the fall of the Wesley Building, a stranger who was gazing 
at the wrecked structure from the opposite side of Wood 
Street, entered into conversation with a reporter. He looked 
a good deal agitated and said : " For about five years, on 
every week-day, I have passed along that side of Wood Street 
at about the hour this terrible disaster occurred. To-day I 
was on my way to Fifth Avenue, and had reached the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, building, when a sudden impulse came 
upon me to take the other side of the street. I crossed over, 
and before I reached the sidewalk, the crash came. Had I 
kept along as I was going, I should have been in front of the 
Willey Building, just in time to be crushed by bricks and 
falling timber. I can no more account for the action which 
probably saved my life, than you can. I simply felt that I 
must do it, and I do not know that I felt even a premonition 
of danger." — Independent, 3d mo. 1889. 

A Boy's Religion. 

If a boy is a lover of the Lord Jesus Christ, though he 
may not be a church officer or preacher, he may be a godly 
boy in a boy's place. He may run, jump, play and climb 
like a real boy. But in it all, he ought to be free from vul- 
garity and profanity. He ought to avoid tobacco in every 
form, and have a horror of all intoxicating drinks He ought 
to be peaceable, gentle, merciful, generous. He ought to 
discourage fighting. He ought to refuse to be a party to 
mischief, to persecution, to deceit. He need not always be 
interrupting a game to say that he is a Christian, but he 
ought not to be ashamed to say that he refuses to do some- 
thing because it is wrong and wicked, or because he fears 
God, or is a Christian. He ought to take no part in the 
ridicule of sacred things, but meet the ridicule of others, 
when impelled by a sense of duty, with a bold statement that 
for the things of God, he feels the deepest reverence. 

The severity of a man's condemnation, is in proportion to 
the light against which he sins. 
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Alabaster Boxes of Human Sympatlty. 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love and tender- 
ness sealed up until your friends are dead. Fill their lives 
with sweetness. Speak approving, cheerful words while 
their ears can hear them, and while their hearts can be thril- 
led and made happier by them ; the kind things you mean 
to say when they are gone, say before they go. The flowers 
you mean to send tor their coffins, send to brighten and 
sweeten their homes before they leave them. If my friends 
have alabaster boxes laid away full of fragrant perfumes of 
sympathy and affection, which they intend to break over 
my dead body, I would rather they would bring them out 
in my weary and troubled hours, and open them, that I may 
be refreshed and cheered 'by them while I need them. 



The Young Swearer Rebuked. 

A minister sailing up the Hudson River in a sloop many 
years ago, was pained by the profaneness of a young man. 
Seeking a favorable opportunity, he told him he had wound- 
ed his feelings by speaking against his best friend — the Sa- 
viour. The young man showed no relenting, and at one of 
the landings left the boat. 

The minister was pained, and feared that bis labors were 
in vain. Seven years after, as this minister went to the 
General Assembly at Philadelphia, a young man accosted 
him, saying he thought he remembered his countenance, 
and asked him if he was not on board a sloop on the Hud- 
son River, seven years before, with a profane young man. 
At length the circumstances were called to mind. " 1," said 
he, "am that young man. After I left the sloop I thought 
I had injured both you and your Saviour. I was led to him 
for mercy, and felt that I must preach his love to others. 
I am now in the ministry, and have come as a representative 
to this assembly .' 



» 



Good thoughts, like good company, will never stay where 
they are not civilly entertained ; while bad thoughts, like 
ill mannered guests, press for admission ; or, like nightly 
robbers, lurk secretly about, waiting for an unguarded mo- 
ment to creep in and destroy. 
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Temperance Arithmetic. 

1. There are 215,000 saloons in the United States, and 
164,000, public schools ; how many more saloons than schools? 

2. The people of the United States pay $80,000,000 
yearly, for the support of the public schools, and $1,484,000 
000 for the support of saloons : how much more do the sal- 
oons cost than the schools ? 

3. The value of the food products of our country, for a 
single year, is about $600,000,000, the cost of all the cloth- 
ing, about $400,000,000, the cost of alcoholic drinks, about 
$1,484,000,000; how much more does the liquor cost than 
the food and clothing? 

4. The 3,000 saloons of Colorado, take in daily, aiT aver- 
age of $10, each ; how many dollars are paid daily in that 
state for liquor? 

5. There are about 600,000 drunkards in the United 
States ; how many cities of 40,000 inhabitants each, would 
these drunkards form ? 

6. In the city of Oakland, "the Athens of California," 
there are 300 saloons. If every saloon sells forty drams a 
day, how many drams are drank daily ? 

7. If a family spend 15 cents a day for beer, how much 
is expended in four weeks? How many loaves of bread at 
10 cents a loaf, could be bought for the same money ? 

8. A smoker spends 50 cents a day for cigars; how many 
dollars will he spend in one year? How many books at $2 
each could he buy with his money? 

9. At 40 cents a gallon, what is a family beer-bill for 
90 days, taking two quarts a day ? How many pairs of shoes, 
at $2 a pair, will this money purchase ? 



The less we look out into the world, or covet its honors, 
favors, friendship and greatness, the more shall we experi- 
ence a growth in the very root and in all the branches of the 
Divine life. — James Gough. 

In all thy thoughts and desires, thy actions and pursuits, 
endeavour to " have respect to the end;" and consider how 
thou wilt appear before the awful Judge, from whom nothing 
is hidden. 
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The Flower op Youth never appears more beautiful 

than when it bends towards the " son 

of Righteousness." 

Sweet is the time of spring, 

When nature's charms appear ; 
The birds with ceaseless pleasure sing 

And hail the opening year : 

But sweeter far, the spring 

Of wisdom and of grace, 
When children bless and praise their King, 

Who loves the youthful race. 

Sweet is the dawn of day, 

When light just streaks the sky; 

When shades and darkness pass away, 
And morning's beams are nigh : 

But sweeter far the dawn 

Of piety in youth, 
When doubt and darkness are withdrawn 

Before the light of truth. 

* 

Sweet is the early dew 

Which gilds the mountain tops, 

And decks each plant and flower we view 
With pearly, glittering drops : 

But sweeter far the scene 

On Zion's holy hill, 
When there the dew of youth is seen 

Its freshness to distil. 

Sweet is the opening flower 

Which just begins to bloom, 
And every day and every hour 

Fresh beauties will assume : 

But sweeter that young heart, 
When faith, and love, and peace, 

Blossom and bloom in every part, 
With sweet and varied grace. 
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Oh ! may life's early spring 
And morning, ere they flee, 

Youth's dew, and its fair blossoming 
Be given, my God, to thee. 



Although God is liberal and bounteous in the gift of many 
other things, yet he teaches us by the frugal dispensation of 
his providence, how careful we ought to be, to make a good 
use of time; because he never gives us two moments together 
nor grants us a second, till he has withdrawn the first, still 
keeping the third in his own hand, so that we are in an un- 
certainty whether we shall have it. 

Abraham Lincoln said of himself, when he stood at the 
helm of state : " I have been driven, many times to my knees, 
by the overpowering conviction that I had no where else to 
go. My own wisdom and that of ail about me seemed in- 
sufficient for the day." He had learned that the directing 
of the affairs of a nation, is a sacred function, in which he 
had a right to ask for Divine guidance and support. 



Gulielma Maria, the first wife of William Penn, when 
giving her children their last tender embrace, lifted her eyes 
beaming with reverence and hope, and said : " Lord, thou 
knowest I never asked grandeur for my children, but only 
godliness."-- 1693. 

Louis XIV of France, on his death bed, said to his son, 
Louis XV : "You will soon be the King of a great nation. 
What I recommend to you above all else, is never to forget 
your obligations to God. Remember that to Him is due 
what you are. Endeavor to maintain peace with your neigh- 
bors. I have been too fond of war ; do not imitate me in 
that, or in the extravagances of which I have been guilty. 
Always take counsel and seek to know the best and wisest 
course in all things/ 



f> 



There is a transcendent power in example. We influence 
others for good unconsciously, when we walk uprightly. 
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War— Wholesale and Retail. 

Jonathan Grubb, of Sudbury, in England, writes: "A 
few weeks ago, I lodged at the house of a dear friend, who 
is a large miller, in a town where soldiers are quartered, 
and where the military element is bristling in almost every 
street. My friend tells a story in a very quiet way, but with a 
vein of humor and a point in every sentence. ' Not long ago,' 
he said, ( a soldier came into my mill in a very excited state, 
not exactly drunk, but evidently under the influence of drink. 
He began to assault the men who numbered eight, bat who 
were afraid to lay hands on him. I entered the mill, and 
rather laughed at their want of courage. ' Try your own 
hand upon him/ they said. I laid my hand on his shoulder, 
saying, 'Now my friend, do be quiet and go away.' He at 
once struck me in the face, inflicting a deep wound, where- 
upon the men seized him and held him fast, waiting my 
orders how to dispose of him. I said, ' put him in a sack/ 
This was soon done, and there he stood, nothing but his beau 
visible, waiting the arrival of the police, who had been sent 
for. They came and inquired how they should get him to 
the police station. ' Why, as he is, to be sure/ I said ; but 
their pride would not allow them to carry a criminal in a 
sack, so they took him out, when he knocked them about, 
right and left fearfully. However, they managed to conquer 
him, and I appeared against him, when brought before the 
magistrate, and was called to make my charge. 'Well/ I 
said, ' all I have to say, is that I hope you will deal very 
leniently with the poor fellow.' ' And yet he has oat your 
face open/ they said, ' what can you mean ?' c Why/ I re- 
plied, he has been educated, not only to knock people about, 
but even to kill them at the word of command ; people who 
had never injured him any more than I had, so he was only 
doing a little in a private way on his own account, in accord- 
ance with his training on a larger scale, whereby to earn the 
character of a hero/ The magistrate could not deny the 
force of what I said." — Herald of Peace. 



Nothing is more important in the mental training of a child 
than the bringing him to do what he ought to do, and to do 
it in its proper time, whether he enjoys doing it or not. 
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Effect of Evil Words. 

The owner of the famous Wedgewood potteries, in the 
beginning of this century, was not only a man of remarkable 
mechanical skill, bat a most devout and reverent Christian. 
On one occasion, a man of dissolute habits and an avowed 
atheist, was going through the works, accompanied by Wedge- 
wood, and by a young lad, the son of pious parents, who was 
employed in them. Lord C, sought an early opportunity 
to speak contemptuously of religion. The boy at first looked 
amazed, then listened with interest, and at last burst into a 
loud, jeering laugh. 

Wedgewood made no comment, but soon found occasion 
to show his guest the process of making a fine vase; how 
with infinite care, the delicate paste was moulded into a shape 
of rare beauty and fragile texture, how it was painted by skil- 
ful artists, and finally passed through the furnace, coming 
out perfect in form and pure in quality. The nobleman de- 
clared his delight, and stretched out his hand for* it, but the 
potter threw it on the ground, shattering it into a thousand 
pieces. 

"That was unpardonable carelessness!" said Lord C, 
angrily, " I wished to take that cup home for my collection ! 
Nothing can restore it again." 

" No. You forget, my lord," said Wedgewood, " that the 
soul of that lad who has just left us, came pure into the 
world. That his parents, friends, all good influences, have 
been at work, during his whole life, to make him a vessel 
fit for the Master's use ; that you, with your touch, have 
undone all the work of years. No human hand can bind 
together again what you have broken." 

Lord C, who had never before received a rebuke, from an 
inferior, stared at him in silence. Then, " You are an honest 
man," he said, frankly holding out his hand. "I never 
thought of the effect of my words." 

Some people speak as if hypocrites were confined to re- 
ligion ; but there are everywhere people pretending to wealth, 
when they have not a sixpence; assuming knowledge of 
which they are ignorant ; shamming a culture they are far 
removed from ; adopting opinions they do not hold. — Albert 
Goodrich. 
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Heavenly and Earthly Mindedne&s. 

" I conducted, two months ago/' said a clergyman, " the 
funeral service of one of my parish oners. He had been a 
farmer. Forty years ago he commenced work with 100 acres 
of land, and he ended with 100. He was a skilful, industri- 
ous working man, but he had laid by no money in the bank. 
I understood the reason, as I listened to the comments of his 
friends and neighbors. 

" ' It was always a warm, hospitable house/ said one. ' The 
poor man was never turned away from that door. His sons 
and daughters all received the best education which his means 
could command. One is a clergyman, one a civil engineer, 
two are teachers — all lead useful and happy lives.' Said 
another, ' Those children sitting there and weeping, are the 
orphans of a friend. He gave them a home. That crippled 
girl is his wife's niece. She lived with them for years. 
That young fellow who is also weeping so bitterly, was a 
waif that he rescued from the slums of the city.' 

" And so the story went on — not of a miser who had 
heaped dollar on dollar, but of a servant of God who had 
helped many lives, and had lifted many of them out of misery 
and ignorance, into life and joy. 

" On my way home from the funeral, I stopped at the farm 
of another parishoner, who said to me in a shrill, rasping 
tone : ' So poor Gould is dead ! He left a poor account — not 
a penny more than he got from his father. Now I started 
with nothing : and look here,' pointing to his broad fields : 
* I own down to the Creek ! D'ye know why ? When I 
started to keep house, I brought this into it the first thing,' 
taking an iron savings-bank in the shape of a wolf out of the 
closet. ' Every penny I could save went into its jaws. It 
is surprising how many pennies you can save when you've a 
purpose. My purpose was to die worth 100,000 dollars. 
Other folks ate meat ; we ate molasses. Other folks dressed 
their wives in merino ; mine wore calico. Other men wasted 
money on schooling ; my boys and girls learned to work early 
and keep it up late. 1 wasted no money on churches, sick 
people, paupers or books. And,' he concluded triumphantly, 
' now I own to the Creek ; and that land, with the fields 
yonder, and the stock in the barns, are worth 100,000 dol- 
dollars ! Do you see V 
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" And on the thin, hard lips, was a wretched attempt to 
laugh. The house was hare and comfortless ; his wife, worn 
out with work, had long ago gone to her grave. Of his 
children, taught only to make money a god, one daughter, 
starved in body and mind, was still drudging in his kitchen ; 
one son had taken to drink, having no other resource, and 
died in prison. The other, a harder miser than his father, 
remained at home, to fight with him over every penny wrung 
out of their fertile fields. 

"Yesterday I buried this man. Neither neighbor nor 
friend, son nor daughter, shed a tear over him. His children 
were eager to begin the quarrel for the ground he had sacri- 
ficed his life to earn. Of it all, he has now only enough to 
cover his decaying body. Economy for a noble purpose is a 
virtue ; but in the houses of some, it is avarice, and, like a 
wolf, devours intelligence, religion, hope and life itself/' 

Divine Guidance. 

The following incident in the experience of Thomas Wa- 
ring, a Friend of Leominster, England, was related by a 
clergyman of the Church of England, who had a high respect 
for the character of the good old man. As he sat one after- 
noon, in his shop, among his work people, it was strongly 
impressed on his mind that he must set off directly to the 
neighboring town of Ross. It was winter time ; the days 
were short, and the weather none of the best. The idea seem- 
ed so strange, to him that he tried to get rid of it, but he 
could not free his mind of what appeared to be his duty. It 
was impressed upon him like a mission, and he was one of 
those pure, simple and obedient spirits, that once knowing 
the will of God, he must implicitly obey it. 

He rose from the seat where he was at work, and gave 
orders that his horse should be immediately saddled. It 
was four o'clock in the afternoon, and thirty miles to Ross. 
He stopped at Hereford to bait his horse, and, in order to 
lose no time, fed it with oatmeal mash, and resumed his 
journey. It was late in the night when he approached Ross, 
and still his business there remained unknown to him. In 
passing over the Wye, however, as he entered the town', he 
cast his eyes upward, and saw in the darkness of the night, 
and amid the tall dark houses, a light in an attic window, 
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and immediately it was revealed to him that there lay 
mission, and that in going there all would be made plain. 
He lost not a moment, but riding directly up to the door, 
knocked loudly. No one came, and while waiting, he gave 
his horse in charge to a boy in the street, bidding him take 
it to a brother Quaker's, one George Dow, and say that the 
owner of the horse would sleep at his house that night. Any 
one but a simple man full of faith, as old Thomas Waring 
was, would have feared lest the boy should run off with the 
horse, but the boy conveyed both the horse and the message 
faithfully. 

After waiting long at the door of the house, a young 
woman opened it, and timidly asked, " what he pleased to 
want?" He told her in all simplicity that he did not know, 
but that if she would listen for a few moments to what he 
had to say, perhaps she herself might explain it. She invited 
him in, and he related to her the way his mind had been 
impressed, remarking in conclusion, " And having told this, 
I can only repeat that I do not know for what I am come." 

The young woman was much affected, and wept bitterly. 
" Sir," said she, " I ean tell you for what you are come ; it 
is to save me. I was gone into that upper room with a firm 
intention of putting an end to my life, which has become 
very miserable. Nothing would have prevented me from 
committing suicide, had you not come. God has sent you. 
I now see that I am not altogether forsaken or abandoned 
by Him." " Thou art not forsaken of God, indeed/' said the 
good man, himself deeply affected, as he went on to poor 
hope and consolation into her sorrowful spirit. 



Fruit without seed time, 

Harvest without sowing, 

Produce without expenditure, 

Knowledge without gathering, 

Experience without time — can never be. — G. W. E. 



Not blind to faults and follies, thou 
Hast never failed the good to see ; 

Nor judged, by one unseemly bough, 
The upward struggling of the tree. — 
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John Papoonung, the Converted Indian. 

Amongst the many instances tending to prove the univer- 
sal operation of divine Grace on the human heart, a partic- 
ular one appeared some years ago, among a number of 
Indians in the province of Pennsylvania. These people 
were very earnest for the promotion of piety among them- 
selves, which they apprehended to be the effect of an inward 
work, whereby the heart became changed from bad to good. 
When they were solicited to join other Indians in the war 
against the English, they absolutely refused, whatever might 
be the consequence to themselves, even if the fighting 
Indians should make slaves, or as they expressed it, ne- 
groes of them, rendering this reason for it that when God 
made men He did not intend they should hurt or kill one 
another. 

Upon being further conversed with, respecting their re- 
ligious prospect, John Papoonung, who had been the prin- 
cipal instrument in raising them to a sense of good, gave in 
substance, the following account. That being by a partic- 
ular providence brought under difficulty and sorrow, he was 
led into a deep consideration of the state of things in the 
world; when seeing the folly and wickedness which prevailed 
amongst men, his sorrows increased. Nevertheless, being 
impressed with a belief that there was a great Power, who 
had created all things, his mind was turned from beholding 
this lower world to look towards Him who had created it, 
and strong desires were begot in his heart for a further 
knowledge of his Creator. He was then made sensible that 
evil not only prevailed in the world, but that he himself 
partook much of its baneful influence, and he at last found 
his own heart was bad and hard. Upon this, great dejec- 
tion and trouble seized his mind, with an inquiry, what 
would become of his soul? In this situation he cried unto 
that powerful Being who he was sensible had made the heart 
of man ; and after a long time of sorrow and persevere nee 
in seeking for help, God was pleased to reveal Himself to 
his mind, and to put his goodness in his heart. 

He found he was, as he expressed it, raised above himself 
and above the world, and felt that his heart had undergone 
some great change ; the hardness and badness he had so long 
groaned under, was taken away, it was now become soft and 
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good ; he found so much love to prevail in it to all men, 
that he thought he could bear with their revilings and abuses 
without resentment; appearing sensible that as the hearts 
of all men were bad and hard, till God made them good, 
the ill-usage he received from them proceeded from the same 
evil seed nnder which he himself had so long groaned. This 
sense of the corruption of human nature, accompanied with 
a constant application to his Maker, to take away the bad- 
ness and hardness of the heart, and make it soft and good, 
was what he called religion ; and what, upon feeling the 
power of God to his comfort, he was concerned to exhort his 
brethren to seek the experience of, in themselves. And 
further said, that under this dispensation he was made sen- 
sible the spirit of religion was a spirit of love, which led 
those who obeyed it, into love to all men ; but that men not 
keeping to this spirit of love, an opposite spirit got entrance 
in their hearts ; that it was from hence all those disorders 
arose which so much prevailed amongst men. 

He was also sensible there was still an evil spirit laboring 
to get the mastery in his heart, in opposition to the gospel 
spirit; but that those who had been visited by a power from 
God, and were obedient to the degree of light and love He 
was pleased to favor them with, would be more and more 
strengthened and established therein. He had also a pros- 
pect of the necessity of that baptism of spirit and fire which 
the scriptures, and the experience of the faithful in all ages, 
testify every true disciple of Christ must undergo ; whereby 
through mortification and death to self, the root of sin is 
destroyed. This he described by the prospect he had of 
something like as an outward fire would be to the natural 
body ; which he must pass through in order to attain to that 
purity of heart he desired. 

He further observed, that whilst he was anxiously be- 
holding this fire, he saw a very small path close to it, by 
walking in which he might go round the fire, and the pain- 
ful trial be avoided. — This he understood to represent the 
way by which those who were esteemed wise had found 
means to avoid that probation they ought to have passed 
through, and yet retained a name amongst men, as though 
they had been purified by it, Thus this Indian, untaught 
by books, and unlearned in what is called divinity, through 
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the in shining of the light of Christ on his understanding, 
explaining the mystery of godliness in a plain and sensible 
manner ; showing that true religion remains to be the power 
of God to salvation, changing and purifying the heart, and 
bringing it into true contrition and a submissive resignation 
to the will of God. This has ever been found to be the 
effect of its operation on all those, who, by devoting them- 
selves to God, are become the true followers and disciples 
of Jesus Christ. 

To the foregoing account, written by Anthony Benezet, 
the following additional information respecting John Pa* 
poonung has been obtained. He belonged to the Delaware 
' Nation, and in younger life, was a drunken, dissolute man. 
The death of his father in 1756, proved the first step toward 
his reformation. After his conversion, as above related, he 
became an honored and eminent instrument of good among 
his people. He died is the year 1775. 

Spiritual Dryness. 

It is very common for us, when we feel the sweetness of 
the grace of God,' to fancy that we love him; but it is only 
in the withdrawings of his presence that our love can be 
tried, and the measure of it known. It is at these seasons 
that we are convinced of the weakness and misery of our 
nature, and how incapable we are, of ourselves, to think or 
do any good. There are many who, when they experience 
meltings of heart, shedding of tears and other sensible de- 
lights, imagine that they are the favorites of God, and that 
then they truly possess him ; and so pass all their lives in 
seeking after those pleasurable sensations. But they should 
be cautious lest they deceive themselves ; for these conso- 
lations, when they proceed from nature, and are occasioned 
by their own reflections, or self-admirings, hinder them from 
discerning the true light, or making one step toward per- 
fection. You should therefore be attentive to distinguish 
those meltings of the affections, from the operations which 
purely proceed from God, leaving yourselves to be led for- 
ward by him ; who will be your light in the midst of dark- 
ness and dryness. 

There is no Christianity without humility. 
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Husband and Wife. 

Did you ever hear the word "husband" explained? It 
means literally, "the band of the house/' the support of it, 
the person who keeps it together, as a band keeps together 
a sheaf of corn. 

There are many married men who are not husbands, be- 
cause they are not the band of the house. Truly, in many 
cases the wife is the husband; for. oftentimes it is she who, 
by her prudence, and thrift, and economy, keeps the house 
together. The married man who, by his dissolute habits, 
strips the house of all comfort, is not a husband. In a legal 
sense he is, but in no other: for he is not a house* band; in- • 
stead of keeping things together, he scatters them among the 
pawn -brokers. 

And now let us see whether the word " wife" has not a 
lesson too. It literally means a weaver. The wife is the per- 
son who weaves. Before our great cotton and cloth factories 
arose, one of the principal employments in every house was 
the fabrication of clothing : every family made its own. The 
wool was spun into thread by the girls, who were therefore 
called spinsters ; the thread was woven into cloth by their 
mother, who accordingly was called the weaver, or the wife; 
and another remnant of the old truth we discover in the word 
" heirloom/' applied to any old piece of furniture which has 
come down to us from our ancestors, and which, though it 
may be a chair or bed, shows that a loom was once a most 
important article in every house. 

Thus the word ''wife" means weaver; and, as Trench 
well remarks, " In the word itself is wrapped up a hint of 
earnest, indoor, stay-at-home occupations, as being fitted for 
her who bears this name." 

Nothing to Hold On By, 

An infidel on his death-bed, felt himself adrift in the . 
terrible surges of doubt and uncertainty. Some of his friends J 
urged him to hold on to the end. 

"I have no objection to holding on," was the poor man's 
answer : " but will you tell me what I am to hold on by?" 

There is the fatal want. Infidelity furnishes neither an- 
chor nor rope to the sinking soul. It gives nothing to hold 
on by. 
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The Lord Will Provide. 

A lady, who had just sat down to breakfast, had a strong 
impression upon her mind that she must instantly carry a 
loaf of bread to a poor man who lived about half a mile from 
her house, by the side of a common. Her husband wished 
her either to postpone taking the loaf of bread till after 
breakfast, or to send it by her servant ; but she chose to taka 
it herself instantly. As she approached the hut, she heard 
the sound of a human voice. Willing to hear what it was, 
she stepped softly, unperceived to the door. She now heard 
the poor man praying; and among other things he said, " O 
Lord, help me ! Lord, thou wilt help me; Thy providence 
cannot fail; and although my wife, myself and children, 
have no bread to eat, and it is now a whole day since we had 
any, I know Thou wilt supply me, though Thou shouldst 
again rain down manna from heaven." The lady could wait 
no longer; she opened the door. " Yes," she replied, " God has 
sent you relief. Take this loaf, and be encouraged to cast 
your care upon Him who careth for you ; and when you ever 
want a loaf of bread, come to my house." 

— J. G. Wilson. 



Though troubles assail, and dangers affright, 
Though friends should all fail, and foes all unite ; 

Yet one thing secures us, whatever betide, 
The promise assures us, the Lord will provide. 

The birds without bam or storehouse, are fed ; 
From them let us learn to trust tor our bread ; 

His saints what is fitting shall ne'er be denied, 
So long as 'tis written, — The Lord will provide. 

When Satan appears to stop up our path ; 
And fills us with fears, we triumph by faith ; 

He cannot take from us (though oft he has tried,) 
The heart- cheering promise, — The Lord will provide. 

He tells us we're weak — our hope is in vain ; 
The good that we seek we ne'er shall obtain ; 

But when such suggestions our graces have tried, 
This answers all questions,— The Lord will provide. 

*—«/". Newton. 
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Remarkable Incidents in the Life of a Sailor. 

John Warren, an able minister in the Society of Friends, 
relates the following remarkable experiences in the subse- 
quent history of a lad who served as sailor-boy on ship- 
board with himself. 

This boy, (name not given) appears to have been visited 
by the con tri ting power of Divine grace, and yielding his 
heart thereto, he grew up to be a good man, and becoming 
Master of a ship, John Warren says : — 

" At one time on a voyage to the West Indies, he felt 
inwardly a sudden call to order all sails taken in. As the 
weather was clear and serene, he put the call aside. Present- 
ly and unmistakably, it was repeated. He spoke to the mate 
of his feeling, which the mate laughed at as a whim not 
worth noticing. 

"The Captain retired to his cabin as if to rest; but find- 
ing the voice a third time commanding him to furl all sails 
immediately, he went upon deck and declared that he must 
be obeyed. All hands were called and set to work taking in 
sail. When the sails were about one-half secured, so terrific 
a blast of a hurricane came upon the ship, that she was 
thrown on her beam ends, and every rag of sail that had 
not been tied down, was blown away. The ship at length 
righted, and was brought to port in the West Indies. Thence 
they sailed to England and were afterwards well on their 
course to America ; when during the night season, the cap- 
tain heard the monition which he had learned to reoogniae, 
commanding to put about the ship, and sail in the opposite 
direction. He found his peace consisted in obeying, and so 
the ship was put about, and a careful lookout ahead was kept; 
but nothing was seen to justify their strange proceeding, till 
about day-break, when they found themselves sailing among 
planks and broken pieces of ship, and men clinging to them, 
to prolong their lives in the water. They rescued fourteen 
thus found, and carried them safe to Boston/' 

This captain was in the habit of paying a visit to John 
Warren once a year. On one of these occasions, he felt 
drawn to go and see an aged man residing perhaps, some 
forty miles distant. They were strangers to each other, and 
on sitting down in the room they became silent, until the 
old man said : " Thy coming reminds me of an account I 
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have heard of a man, who by listening to the voice of the 
Master, had the sails of his ship furled, just in time to save 
himself and his crew from a watery grave ; and on his re- 
turn, by listening to the same voice, he saved fourteen ship- 
wrecked men who were floating in the waves, and brought 
them safe to port." Then looking up at his visitor, he ex- 
claimed : " And thou art the man !" 

Effects of Forgiveness. 

In the garrison town of Woolwich, a few years ago, a 
soldier was about to be brought before the commanding offi- 
cer of the regiment for some misdemeanor. The officer on 

entering the soldier's name said, " Here is again. 

What can we do with him ? He has gone through almost 
every ordeal." The sergeant-major apologised for intruding, 
and said, " There is one thing that has never been done 
with him yet, colonel." " What is that, sergeant-major ?" 
" He has never yet been forgiven/' " Forgiven !" said the col- 
onel; "here is his case entered." " Yes, but the man is 
not before you yet, and you can cancel it." 

After the colonel had reflected a few minutes he ordered 
the man to be brought before him ; and when he was asked 
what he had to say relative to the charges brought against 
him, "Nothing," was the reply; only that I am sorry for 
what I have done." After making some suitable remarks, 
the colonel said, " Well, we are resolved to forgive you." 
The soldier was struck with astonishment; the tears started 
from his eyes; he wept. The colonel, with the adjutant 
and the others present, felt deeply when they saw the man 
so humbled. The soldier thanked the colonel for his kind- 
ness, and retired. The narrator had the soldier under his 
notice for two years and a half after this, and never, during 
that time, was there a charge brought against him, or fault 
found with him. Mercy triumphed ; kindness conquered ! 
The man was won ! 

— Guthrie. 

" Here lies a soldier, whom all must applaud; 
Who fought many battles at home and abroad. 
But the hottest engagement he ever was in, 
Was the conquest of self in the battle with sin." 
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The Cultivation, of Music. 

I look upon the great predominance of music id female 
education, to be the source of more mischief than is suspect- 
ed ; from its being such a gulf of time as really to leave 
little room for solid acquisition. The monstrous proportion, 
or rather disproportion of life which it swallows up, even 
in many religious families, has converted it into a positive 
sin. 1 question if many gay men devote more hours in a 
<day to idle purposes, than the daughters of many pious 
parents, spend in this amusement. All these hours the mind 
lies fallow, improvement is at a stand, if even it does not 
retrograde. Nor is it the shreds and scraps of time stolen 
in the intervals of better things, that is so devoted ; but it 
is the morning, the prime, the profitable, the active hours, 
when the mind is vigorous, the spirits light, the intellect 
awake and fresh, and the whole being wound up by the re- 
freshment of sleep, and animated by the return of light and 
life, for nobler services. 

The reading of a cultivated woman, commonly occupies 
less time than the music of a musical woman, or the idleness* 
of an indolent woman, or the dress of a vain woman,, oir 
the dissipation of a fluttering woman. She is likely tfcene- 
fore to have more leisure for her duties, as well as more in- 
clination, and a sounder judgment for performing them. 
But, pray observe, that I assume my reading woman to be 
a religious woman ; and I will not answer for the effect of a 
literary vanity, more than for that of any other vanity, in a 
mind not habitually disciplined by Christian principle, the 
only safe and infallible antidote for knowledge of every kind. 

—Hannah More. 



Inconsistency in Religion. — Alexander once said to a pol- 
troon who bore but disgraced his name, " Either change thy 
name or change thy ways." So Christ says to every one of 
His inconsistent followers.— John Bate. 



All the doors that lead inwards to the secret place of the 
Mont High, are doors outwards — out of self— out of small* 
Hop*— out of wrong. 
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The City of Pullman. 

The model town of Pullman, 111., named for the founder 
and the famous builder of the Pullman cars, is a prohibition 
town, as indeed all model towns are. An Australian gentle- 
man, becoming interested in this widely-known village, ad- 
dressed a number of questions to a leading official of Pull- 
man. An English paper gives the result as follows : 

1. In what year was the city of Pullman founded ? Ans- 
wer. 1880. 

2. What is the population at present ? [Second month , 
1890]. Answer. 11,000. 

3. How many churches does it contain ? Answer. Six 

4. How many schools also, and teachers employed? Ans- 
wer. Four day schools and one night school. Twenty-four 
teachers. 

5. How many lockups or jails ? Answer. None. 

6. How many magistrates, with amount of salaries ? 
Answer. None. 

7. Number of police and their cost ? Answer. Two at 
seventy -five dollars per month. 

8. What is the annual amount spent in the relief of the 
poor ? Answer. None. 

9. Can you furnish us with your statistics of crime? 
Answer. We have none. 

10. Have you any asylums, such as those for lunatics, or- 
phans, benevolent, etc ? Answer. None. 

11. Is the trade in strong drink prohibited ? Answer. Yes. 

12. Do you attribute to the absence of facilities for getting 
drink, an improved state of morals as compared with other, 
cities in your state ? Answer. Yes. 

Kind Words. 

Kind words cost but little, yet they accomplish much. 
They help one's own good will — they soften our own soul. 
While angry words are fuel to the flames of wrath, and make 
it blaze more fiercely, kind words soothe and quiet and com- 
fort the hearer. Often they shame him out of his sour, mo- 
rose, unkind feelings. 

He who waits till all difficulties are removed, will never act. 
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The Eloquent Silence. 

He stood within the High Priest's hall, 
Silent, He stood before them all ; 
Slander, invective, scoff and scorn, 
All were in patient silence borne. 
Above Him angry judges frowned, 
And fierce accusers garnered round ; 
Never a word, never a word, 
The pale, calm lips to answer stirred. 



He stood at Pilate's judgment seat, 
The fearful doom of death to meet; 
Insult, reviling, all passed by, 
The sweet firm lips made no reply, 
Again the angry voices strove 
That calm of meek resolve to move; 
Never a word, never a word, 
The Governor marvelled that he heard. 



Before the multitude he stood 
And heard them clamor for his blood , 
His single word had laid them low 
As forests when tornadoes blow , 
Yet faint with pain and weakness still, 
Was strong to do his Father's will ; 
Never a word, never a word, 
Above that cruel tumult stirred. 



His voice had waked the sleep of death, 
Had stilled the tempest with a breath, 
Had lifted up its warning clear, 
Breathed music to the deafened ear ; 
Had softly whispered to his own 
And quelled the demon with its tone ; 
Never a word, never a word, 
Amid that saddest hour was heard. 
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0, Christian, when in hours of pain 
Thy racked nerves quiver with the strain, 
When taunting words harass thee sore, 
Remember what thy Master bore ! 
Then let his matchless silence teach, 
And answer thou to angry speech, 
Never a word, never a word, 
For Christ thy mute appeal has heard. 

— PriscUla J. Owens. 

Honesty in High Life. — Some years ago it was proposed 
to the Duke of Wellington to purchase a farm in the neigh- 
borhood of Strath fieldsaye, which lay contiguous to his 
estate, and was therefore a valuable acquisition ; to which he 
assented. When the purchase was completed, his steward 
congratulated him upon having had such a bargain, as the 
seller was in difficulties, and forced to part with it. " What 
do you mean by a bargain ?" said the Duke. The other 
replied, " It was valued at eleven thousand pounds, and we 
have got it for eight hundred pounds." " In that case," 
said the Duke, " you will please to carry the extra three 
hundred pounds to the late owner, and never to talk to me 
of cheap land again. — Raikes. 

A man who dared to be singular in his loyalty to princi- 
ple, was William E. Dodge, who, at a great dinner in Fort- 
ress Monroe, where there was not another teetotaler, turned 
down his wine-glass ; who withdrew from the Union League 
Club, because it sold wine to its members, and gave up his 
official positions and profitable stock in three rail-roads be- 
cause they decided to run trains on the first day of the week. 
He would not have even as much part in such a wrong, as 
Saul had in the stoning of Stephen, that of a silent con- 
senting. The wife of President Hayes in her banishment 
of wine from White House dinners, was another example 
of one who would not exchange principle for custom. No 
matter what the few or many do, " What is that to thee ?" 
" Enter ye in at the narrow gate." — Crafts. 

He is most powerful who has himself in his power. 
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Reflections of a Girl at the age of Seventeen ; found among 

her Papers after her Decease. 

About a twelve-month ago, I remember feeling a great 
resignation and sweetness. I think I then knew what is 
meant in Scripture by the words, " the silence of all flesh." 
A feeling very difficult to attain, but which I am convinced 
every true Christian must strive for till it is attained. 

For many months past I have believed it to be my duty 
to do so — to endeavor to feel a mental stillness, or a total 
resignation of feeling and cessation from thinking, and in this 
state to wait for the influences of Divine grace and truth on 
the heart. When we attain this stillness, the Holy Spirit 
directs us what to do, what to pray for, and how to pray ; 
and shows us when vocal supplication is required of us and 
when secret mental prayer is most acceptable to the Father 
of spirits. 

I have often felt anxious to know what is real religion, 
and have entreated my Heavenly Guide to lead me into it, 
however painful a surrender of heart and life may be ; for 
without that, there is no true and lasting peace to be found, 
and no preparation for the enjoyment of the Divine presence 
in a state of perfect holiness hereafter. 

I have at different times, been desirous to know whether 
that profession in which I have been educated, is the right 
one for me to retain, and whether any other form of worship 
could be more acceptable to God, from me. I never made 
use of vocal supplication on the subject, but I believe my 
secret prayers were accepted by Him who knew the sincerity 
in which they were addressed. After waiting to be instruct- 
ed, my desires are at length fully answered, for inward rev- 
elation assures mc that mine must be a religion of stillness 
and total resignation of self ; that whether the feeling of de- 
votion excited be that of prayer, praise, gratitnde or adora- 
tion, I must be immediately influenced by the Spirit of 
Christ before I can feel union and communion with my Hea- 
venly Father, which (whether words are used or not), alone 
constitute the essence of true worship. I feel convinced that 
whatever the outward form of worship may be, the only true 
and acceptable offering is a sacrifice of the heart ; and the more 
I feel of a devotional spirit, the more I am led to be still, 
and not to look for instrumental aid, for ( feel that Christ, 
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the inward Teacher, and Comforter, is all-sufficient, and that 
He is waiting to do me good. In these precious moments 
I should feel any ministry a burden, that was not prompted 
by the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit ; for any 
but such ministry must break that inward stillness in which 
the Divine will is shown to us and heavenly consolations are 
administered. I often keep silence (mentally), that I may 
renew my strength, then I mount as on eagle's wings. Till 
within the last year, I knew but little, if any, of this still- 
ness, and my devotions consisted chiefly of supplication and 
praise, and sometimes of gratitude to the Supreme Being. 
Now, on a bed of sickness, perhaps of death, (being in a very 
precarious state), I feel confirmed in the assurance that in 
mental silence only is to be felt that peace and joy, and union 
with our Maker, which is and ever will be, the Christian's 
only hope and confidence in the solemn and certain hour 
of dissolution. 

When God has fully prepared the heart for religious ac- 
tion, we need not fear that he will fail to find for us our ap- 
propriate work. He knows the work which is to be done, 
and the time of its being done, as well as the dispositions 
which are fitted for doing it. Be watchful, therefore, but 
wait also. A good soldier, in the spirit of watchfulness, 
is always ready for action ; but he never anticipates by a 
restless and unwise hurry of spirits, the orders of his com- 
mander. — Vpham. 

When Satan cannot prevent our good deeds, he will some- 
times effect his evil objects, by inducing us to take an un- 
due and selfish satisfaction in them. So that it is necessary, 
if we would not convert them into destructive poisons, to be 
crucified and dead even to our virtues. — Upham. 



A man in an angry passion rarely accomplishes any thing, 
except such things as he is afterwards sorry for. 

Dependance upon God, does not lead to slothfulness in 
business, and expecting to be miraculously fed. 
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Children of Light. 

Walk in the light ! so shalt thou know 

That fellowship of love 
His Spirit only can bestow, 

Who reigns in light above. 
Walk in the light ! and sin abhorr'd, 

Shall ne'er defile again ; 
The blood of Jesus Christ, the Lord, 

Shall cleanse from every stain. 

Walk in the light ! and thon shalt find 

Thy heart made truly His, 
Who dwells iu cloudless light enshrined, 

In whom no darkness is. 
Walk in the light ! and thou shalt own 

Thy darkness pass'd away, 
Because that light hath on thee shone 

In which is perfect day. 

Walk in the light ! and e'en the tomb 

No fearful shade shall wear ; 
Glory shall chase away its gloom. 

For Christ has conquered there ! 
Walk in the light ! and thine shalt be, 

A path, though thorny, bright ; 
For God by grace shall dwell in thee, 

And God himself is light ! 



Be Good and True. 

Try to make others better, 
fry to make others glad, 

The world has so much of sorrow, 
So much that is hard a.d bad. 

Love yourselves last my brothers ; 

Be gentle, and kind, and true — 
True to yourselves and others, 

As God is true to you. 
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Three Good Lessons. 

"One of my first lessons/' said Sturgis, the eminent 
merchant, " was in 1813, when I was eleven years old. My 
grandfather had a fine flock of sheep, which were carefully 
tended during the war of those times. I was the shepherd 
boy, and my business was to watch the sheep in the fields. 
A boy who was more fond ot his book than the sheep, was 
sent with me, but left the work to me, while he lay under 
the trees and read. I did not like that, and finally went to 
my grandfather and complained of it. I shall never forget 
the kind smile of the old gentleman as he said : 

'" Never mind Jonathan, my boy: if you watch the sheep 
you shall have the sheep/ 

" What does grandfather mean by that ? I said to myself, 
I don't expect to have sheep. My desires were moderate, 
and a fine buck was worth a hundred dollars. I could not 
exactly make out in my mind what it was, but I had great 
confidence in him, for he was a judge, and had been to Con- 
gress in Washington's time ; so I concluded it was all right, 
and I went back contentedly to the sheep. After I got into 
the field, I could not keep his words out of my head. Then 
I thought of the lesson : ' Thou hast been faithful over a few 
things.' I began to see through it. ' Never you mind who 
neglects his duty; be you faithful, and you will have your 
reward.' 

" I received a second lesson soon after I came to New 
York as a clerk to the late Lyman Reed. A merchant from 
Ohio, who knew me, came to buy goods, and said : ' Make 
yourself so useful that they cannot do without you.' 1 took 
his meaning quicker than I did that of my grandfather. 

" Well, 1 worked upon these two ideas until Lyman Reed 
offered me a partnership in the business. The first morning 
after the partnership was made known, James Geery, the old 
tea merchant, called to congratulate me, and he said : 'you 
are are right now. I have only one word of advice to give 
you. Be careful who you walk the streets with.' That was 
lesson number three." 

And what valuable lessons they are ! Fidelity in all 
things ; do your best for your employers ; carefulness about 
your associates. Let every boy take these lessons home and 
study them well. They are the foundation stones of char- 
acter and honorable success. 
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One Step More! 

What though before me it is dark, 

Too dark for me to see ? 
I ask bat light for one step more , 

'Tis quite enough for me. 
Each little, humble step I take, 

The gloom clears from the next ; 
So, though 'tis very dark beyond, 

I never am perplexed. 

And if sometimes, the mist hangs close, 

So close, I fear to stray; 
Patient I wait a little while, 

And soon it clears away. 
I would not see my further path, 

'Tis mercy veils it so ; 
My present steps might harder seem, 

Did I the future know. 

It may be that my path is rough, 

Thorny, and hard, and steep ; 
And knowing this, my strength might fail, 

Through fear and terror deep. 
It may be that it winds along 

A smooth and flowery way ; 
But seeing this, I might despise 

The journey of to-day. 

Perhaps my path is very short, 

My journey nearly done ; 
And I might tremble at the thought 

Of ending it so soon. 
Or, if I saw a weary length 

Of road, that I must wend ; 
Fainting, I'd think my feeble powers 

Will fail me in the end. 

And so I do not wish to see 

My journey, or its length ; 
Assured that, through my Father's love. 

Each step will bring its strength. 
Thus step by step, I onward go, 

Not looking far before ; 
Trusting that shall always have 

Sight for just " one step more." 
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Responsibility of Licensing the Sale of Liquor. 

We copy from Tlie Voice, a petition to the Board of Par- 
dons of Pennsylvania, praying that the sentence of death be 
not executed on one Sidney Ware, who, while crazy with 
drink, murdered two men. It presents in a striking man- 
ner the responsibility which the State assumes in licensing 
drinking saloons ; and it was probably with the intention 
of teaching that lesson that the petition was put in circu- 
lation. 

" We respectfully pray for the pardon of said Ware for 
the following reasons : 

" 1st. He was violently insane from drinking a poisonous 
liquid, furnished — without cost to him — by, and in the house 
of August Brauer ; Whose permit or license was not revoked 
after the murder. 

" 2d. The Judges of Dauphin County had given to the 
said August Brauer, for and in consideration of $150, a 
permit to furnish the said Ware and others the poison which 
rendered him insane. • . 

" 3rd. The legislators of the Commonwealth enacted the 
law permitting the Judges to permit the said August Brauer 
to furnish the said Ware and others the poisonous liquid. 

"4th. A majority of the male citizens of the Commont 
wealth voted for and elected these law-makers, knowing that 
they favored a law permitting the Judges to sell a permit 
to the said August Brauer, to furnish Ware and others with 
the poisonous liquid, which they knew produces temporary 
insanity. 

" 5th. All of these men had guilty knowledge of the 
possibility and even probability of the criminal results of the 
several parts enacted. This knowledge had come to them 
through a reproduction by the public press, public speakers, 
and the printed page of the fact that the furnishing as a 
beverage of said poisonous liquid under forms of law, pro- 
duces yearly ux Pennsylvania, many thousand unnatural 
deaths. Many of these being murders and suicides. These 
facts are taken from statistics of criminal records, are sworn 
to by public officers, and have been published broadcast for 
many years. 

C 
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9 

11 6th. Your petitioners desire to emphasize the fact that 
neither August Brauer who furnished the poisonous liquid 
to Ware ; nor the Judges who sold him the permit to do so ; 
nor the legislators who enacted the law ; nor the citizens 
who voted for them, have been apprehended, indited or tried, 
though clearly every one of them was mediate or immediate 
particeps criminis. 

Lottery Artifice. 

How the lottery dupes are caught, is illustrated by the 
failure of the attempt to make Mortimer J. Lyon, a retired 
plumber of Brooklyn, bait for their hook. He was visited by 
the agent of the lottery company, who asked nothing more 
of him than that he should accept $5,000, and then allow 
it to be published, and acknowledge it as a fact, that he had 
received $15,000 as a lottery prize. Said the man ; " There 
is one prize of $15,000. We will give you $5,000 if you 
will give out to your friends that you have won $15,000 
and make a little splurge over it and let it get into the pa- 
pers. You are a popular man, and it will be talked about." 
M. J. Lyon absolutely refused, saying he had too much re- 
spect for his character. The agent told him of a popular 
insurance clerk in Chicago, who had accepted $5,000 on the 
same conditions. It seems that the trick is to allow no large 
prize to be taken, but to pay a man a handsome sum to pre- 
tend to have won it. — The Independent. 



What will the Warrior Do? 

The natives of New Zealand were a warlike and ferocious 
race of men, delighting in revenge. Charles Wheeler, who 
visited that island in 1836, remarks that one of the native 
chiefs when conversing with a missionary on the subject of 
a future state of existence, " expressed his disapprobation 
of the opinion which the missionary advanced respecting 
the life to come, saying : * if this be true, what is to become 
of the warrior; if there are no pas [native forts] to attack, 
he will have nothing to do' ". The warrior of New Zealand 
sees in a moment, that his warlike tastes are incomparible 
with a world of peace and angelic blessedness in the life to 
come; but how many professing Christians lay claim to both! 
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A Little GirVs Compliment. 

The accuracy with which children judge character, is well 
illustrated in the following anecdote : — 

One wet, foggy,' muddy day, a little girl was standing on 
one side of the street, in London, waiting for an opportunity 
to cross over. Those who have seen London streets on such 
a day, with their wet and mud, and have watched the rush 
of cabs, hansoms, omnibuses and carriages, will not wonder 
that a little girl should be afraid to try to make her way 
through such a Babel as that. So she walked up and down, 
and looked into the faces of those who walked by. Some 
looked careless, some harsh, some were in haste; and she did 
not find the one she sought until, at length, an aged man, 
rather tall and spare, and of a grave yet kindly aspect, came 
walking down the street. Looking in his face, she seemed 
to see in him the one for whom she had been waiting, and 
she went up to him and whispered,, timidly, " Please, sir, 
will yen help me over ?" 

The old man saw the little girl safely across the street : 
and when he afterwards told the story, he said : " That little 
girl's trust is one of the greatest compliments I ever had in 
my life." 

That man was the great and good Lord Shaftsbury. He 
received honors at the hands of a mighty nation ; he was 
complimented with the freedom of the greatest city on the 
globe; he received the honors conferred by royalty; but 
the greatest compliment he ever had in his life, was when 
that little unknown girl singled him out in the jostling 
crowd of a London street, and dared to trust him, stranger 
though he was, to protect and assist her. 



My Smoke Howe. — A man who lives in Albany, and 
whose business is that of a clerk, said that he had lately 
built a house that had cost him three thousand dollars. His 
friends expressed their wonder that he could afford to build 
so fine a dwelling. "Why," said he, "that is my smoke- 
house." "Your smoke-house ! What do you mean?" " Why, 
I mean that twenty years ago I left off smoking, and I have 
put the money saved from smoke, with the interest, into my 
house* Hence I call it my smoke-house." 
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The Enjoyment of Passion. 

It is related that an English captain in India, sleeping in 
his tent, waked to find that a favorite young tiger which had 
hitherto displayed no signs of ferocity, had come to him in 
his sleep and begun to show his wonted affection by licking 
his hand with his tongue. As he did so, that rough member 
gradually wore through the skin and drew blood to the sur- 
face. When at length the sleeper was roused by the grow- 
ing sharpness of the pain, he beheld his recent pet already 
transformed — his savage nature inflamed by the first scent 
and taste of blood. He lapped no longer with the cool and 
gentle warmth of affection, but with a ferocious energy ; his 
eyeballs glared, and the aroused sleeper knew at a glance, 
that in those few moments of sleep the dormant ferocity of 
the animal had awakened, that a new passion had inflamed 
him, and spreading through his veins had prepared the gen- 
tle pet of an hour ago, to kill and devour like all his kind. 

Examples like this are found not only in the brute crea- 
tion. Deep and dangerous passions are imbedded in our 
nature and link us with the beast. This one advantage we 
possess, that God has given us the power to control our- 
selves, to hold desire and impulse under restraint. This 
power over ourselves God has bestowed on every man ; and 
the sorrow that afflicts so many hearts and disturbs so many 
consciences, is that we have loved better the enjoyment of 
passion than the rule of conscience and reason, 



Men have too generally gazed with admiration on mili- 
tary fame, and the triumphs and glories of war have obtain- 
ed almost unqualified praise. If, however, we believe in the 
declarations of holy writ, we may confidently look forward 
to the period, when the victims of the battle-field, will be 
remembered only in connection with the follies and wicked- 
ness of mankind, and when the character of those legislators, 
whose acts have been based upon the laws of immutable 
righteousness, will shine brighter and brighter, and when 
society shall estceni such as having been the pioneers of that 
happier and better day. 

No cloud, no rain. 
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The Lord loveth a Cheerful Giver. 

The late Henry Thornton in a response to an appeal from 
a visitor, once wrote oat a check for £5. Before the ink 
was dry, a telegram was brought to him. He tore open the 
envelope, read the contents and turned ashy white. He said 
to his visitor, a clergyman : " I have received some dreadful 
news. I have lost hundreds of pounds — give me back that 
check." It was not pleasant to give back the check, and I 
dare say nine persons out of ten would have cancelled it ; 
but Thornton, on receiving it back, altered the £5, to £50 ; 
saying, " God has just taught me that I must not much 
longer possess my property, and therefore I must use it 
well." Did Henry Thornton lose anything by this ? Did 
he die a bankrupt? No; he continued one of the most 
prosperous merchants of his day, and consecrated his wealth, 
his influence and his time to the Lord JesusChrist. 

A Time to Work and a Time to Rest. 

Resting is as important in its place as working ; and he 
whose present duty it is to rest, has no right to be at work. 
And here is where many a summer rest-seeker misuses his 
vacation time. 

He taxes his strength by long walks and hard climbs, and 
fatiguing amusements, or he wastes his vital forces by late 
hours and social excitements, so that when the autumn 
comes, he is lacking in vigor for the routine labors to which 
he returns, and he can do only half work all winter, because 
of his failing to get more than half rested in the summer. 
In work-time, it is work that is in order ; in rest- time it is 
rest. 

Character. — It is an old saying, and one' of fearful and fa- 
thomless import, that we are forming characters for eternity. 
Forming characters ! Whose ? our own or others ? Both ; 
and in that momentous fact lies the peril and responsibility 
of our existence. Who is sufficient for the thought? Thou- 
sands of my fellow-beings will enter eternity with characters 
different from those they would have carried thither, had I 
never lived. The sunlight of that world will reveal my fin- 
ger-marks in their primary formations, and in their succes- 
sive strata of thought and life — Elihu Burritt. 
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The Higher Life. 

As through the world I take my way, 
All things around me seem to say, 

"This, this is not my rest." 
Earth fails to fill my soul's desire, 
To heaven my better hopes aspire, 

Where all are truly blest. 

Earth's flowers awhile may please the eye, 
But soon they wither, fade and die ; 

And even in their bloom 
They speak to me of deathless flowers, 
That grow within celestial bowers, 

Away beyond the tomb. 

O, glorious is the summer light, 

When stream and lake and mountain height, 

The sun comes forth to bless ; 
But as it shines for all mankind, 
Another sun it brings to mind, 

The Sun of Righteousness. 

In woodland shade, 'midst noonday heat, 
A draught from cooling spring is sweet, 

I drink, to thirst again. 
But living water Christ bestows, 
Which from the Throne eternal flows, 

And gladdens heaven's domain. 

Thus nothing here can satisfy : 
What partly pleases makes me Bigh 

For something future still. 
0, surely He who in the breast 
Planted this feeling of unrest, 

Such longings will fulfill ! 

These aspirations high declare 
That immortality we share, 

Which in its fulness sweet 
The saints of God shall all possess, 
When they, in inoorruption's dress, 

At His right hand shall meet. 

— Wm. T. AfcAuslanc, Glasgow. 
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The Habit of Borrowing, 

We are naturally and justly shocked at the absconding 
clerk, the defaulting cashier, the faithless trustee ; but we 
rarely pause to consider how these unhappy men have come 
to such a pass. It has been no sudden plunge from inno- 
cence to guilt, but a gradual loosening of the principles — 
a slow deterioration of the character, that has at length made 
such crimes possible. While we may not be able to trace, 
step by step, this downward process in any given case, it is 
safe to say that many, if not most, of these overt acts of 
dishonesty had their root in a loose habit of borrowing. 
Now, in itself, borrowing cannot be called a culpable act. 
It is often a great convenience. We need a knife, a book, 
an umbrella — perhaps a small sum of money, which we can- 
not easily obtain at once; a friend is near and willing to 
lend ; we borrow it, use it and return it promptly. So far 
no wrong has been committed, no harm is done. Our friend 
has been glad to oblige us, and we are grateful. If the same 
limits and conditions were always preserved, no further evil 
could ensue. But often these limits are gradually extended ; 
we borrow more and more freely, and become less careful 
and prompt in the return. Sometimes we seriously infringe 
another's rights, without any intention of wrong-doing, 
simply by delay in returning borrowed property. The cour- 
tesy and kindness that lends freely is often sadly imposed 
upon, and compelled to withhold its favors. 

From this habit to that of borrowing sums of money on 
slight occasions is not a difficult transition. Of course there 
are times when necessity justifies a man in asking a tempo- 
rary loan. But it is not usually those who are in the direst 
poverty that are the most inveterate borrowers. It is much 
more frequently those who allow their desires for superflu- 
ities to outrun their ability to obtain them, that resort to 
this dangerous and insidious practice. All such desires 
grow by what they feed on, and become more and more ex- 
acting, while the strict rectitude which cannot brook the 
long continuance of a debt, is gradually impaired. The vic- 
tim of such a snare finds himself increasingly involved in 
its meshes; it becomes ever easier to borrow, ever harder to 
repay. Of course, this cannot continue forever. People 
after repeated disappointments, decline to lend with so small 
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a chance of return, and he then resorts to darker and more 
questionable methods of obtaining the means to gratify de- 
sires which have acquired such tyranny over him. Tempta- 
tion comes, opportunities arise; he thinks he can restore 
what he takes and avoid detection, and perhaps, before he 
realizes what he is doing, he has committed a crime. It is 
but the culmination of a long process, during which self- 
indulgence has been fastening its clutch upon him, and the 
principle of integrity has been loosening its hold. — Ledger. 



Christian Principles. 

From 1756,. Pennsylvania ceased to be governed in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Society of Friends. It 
was now no longer the Arcadia of peace. The whole social 
system of this once favored community seemed affected by 
the change. With the presence of armies, its high tone of 
morality rapidly declined. Theatres were built, and lotteries 
were encouraged ; duelling was not unfrequent, and brutal- 
izing sports were patronized; whilst gaming, and cursing 
and swearing, became lamentably prevalent. " During the 
seventy years," writes Clarkson, u whilst William Penn's 
principles prevailed, or the Quakers had the principal share 
in the government, there was no spot on the globe where, 
number for number, there was so much virtue, or so much 
true happiness as among the inhabitants of Pennsylvania." 
As an example of Christian principles applied in the govern- 
ment of a country, it unquestionably stands without a par- 
allel in the history of mankind. Not that her citizens were 
entirely free from the passions of human nature — for they 
were men, not angels; — but it is certain that no country on 
earth ever exhibited such a scene of happiness, innocence, 
and peace, as was witnessed here during the first century of 
her social existence. 



The faithful are those who become as little children, by 
faith and obedience; their life is not a lesson, but a song; 
their most serious teachings are songs not of their own in- 
vention, but learned in their Father's house, as sweet and 
gentle as the song of a mother beside the cradle of her 
sleeping infant. — Vinet. 
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On Marriage. 

A great portion of the wretchedness which has often em- 
bittered married life, I am persuaded has originated in the 
neglect of trifles. Connubial happiness is a thing of too 
fine a texture to be handled roughly. It is a plant which 
will not even bear the touch of unkindness — a delicate flow- 
er which indifference will chill, suspicion blast. It must be 
watered with the shower of tender affection, expanded with 
the glow of attention, and guarded with the impregnable 
barrier of unshaken confidence. Thus nurtured, it will bloom 
with fragrance in every season of life, and sweeten even the 
loneliness of declining years. 

Leigh Richmond's remarks on marriage, are viz: "The 
Apostolic rule is to marry only in the Lord, and every 
Christian should be guided by it. Earthly affection, how- 
ever powerful, is not of itself a warrant for the nuptial union. 
Where passion drives the steeds by which the vehicle of our 
plans and endeavors is carried forward, we may expect soon- 
er or later an overturn. But when the heavenly Spirit of 
Truth and Peace guides and governs our machinery of con- 
duct, all is right and safe. Real Christianity as a foundation. 
with personal esteem and affection, united to congeniality of 
feelings on all important subjects, as a superstructure, will 
ever make the marriage union a source of happiness for 
both worlds." 

Chief Justice Matthew Hale wrote, On the fear of God, 
"Thus the fear of the Lord walks through the soul, and 
pulls up those weeds and roots of bitterness and folly that 
infect, disquiet, disorder and befool it/' 

And on the Spirit of Truth, he wrote: "The observation 
of the secret admonition of the Spirit of God in the heart, 
as it is an effectual means, so it is a calm and a comfortable 
means to cleanse and sanctify thy heart ; aud the more it is 
attended unto, the more it will be conversant with thy soul 
for thy instruction, strength and comfort. 'When thou 
goest, it shall lead thee, when thou sleepest, it shall keep 
thee, and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee/ 



> tf 



Dr. Knox says : " Morality and religion forbid war in its 
motives, conduct and consequences/' 
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A Remarkable Visitation. 

A friend of the writer, and one widely remembered in the 
Society of Friends, Margaret Hilles of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, occasionally gave employment to a colored woman 
named Ann Pindegrass, who was fond of strong drink ; and 
being a widow with young children, had been in the habit 
of sending them away from her frequently, to indulge her 
craving for liquor and give herself up to drunken revelling. 
For the gratification of this propensity, she had pawned her 
furniture away, until there was nothing left but one bed 
and a bureau. Then, in the desolation of her home and 
heart, she was visited by an overruling Providence. Having 
as heretofore, sent away her children and provided the li- 
quor, she was about to taste it, when she heard a voice — 
often alluded to as the sweetest voice she ever heard — say- 
ing, " Don't touch !" She thought it proceeded from some 
one outside her house, as the window of her room was open. 
But on going to the open window, she could not perceive 
any one there. Again she heard the same words uttered, 
and yet failed to discover the source. The third time she 
heard the voice speaking to her, saying, "Don't touch! 1 ' 
Then she believed it to be the voice of her Heavenly Father, 
and her heart was deeply moved by it. And falling on her 
knees, she begged for mercy and deliverance from her beset- 
ting sin, and especially pleaded with Him to take away from 
her the sense of smell. Attempting after this to smell the 
liquor in her bottle near by, she found she could not smell 
it at all. So the temptation passed away, and also this power 
of sensation. This circumstance led her to abandon the use 
of strong drink, and to believe in Divine revelation to the 
mind of man. 

She was at one time after this engaged in making soap 
for Margaret Hilles, who inquired if the odor was not offen- 
sive to her in her work ; when she replied, she was not able 
to smell anything at all, and gave her an interesting account 
of how it came about. In her old age she frequently re- 
marked that her Heavenly Father had never forsaken her, 
and it always had been a great marvel to her that He should 
notice such a great sinner as she was. And she would add 
that from the time she ceased to touch liquor, she had pros- 
pered wonderfully, so that soon she had her house well far- 
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nished. And she could not only trace the immediate hand 
of the Lord in her cup of blessing ; but she also had to ac- 
knowledge that she had received great kindness from her 
earthly friends, which had often astonished her, because she 
had been such a sinner. — Ruth S. Abbott. 



How She got a Bible. 

When Rebecca Hubbs of Woodstown, New Jersey, was 
advanced in life and on a visit to Caspar Wis tar and family, 
of Salem, in the same State, she observed his children were 
well supplied with Bibles and Testaments, which led to the 
following narrative : 

She began by telling them of her poverty in early life, 
and that in her early married life she owned two leaves trom 
the New Testament, which she pored over greatly, and long- 
ed to come into possession of more of the Holy Bible. Ac- 
cordingly she made it a subject of prayer to her Heavenly 
Father. After a time she received a present of ten dollars 
from Caspar Wistar's father, John Wistar, with word from 
him that he had thought it right to send her that sum of 
money, and he desired her to use it as she saw fit. She said 
she regarded it as an answer to her fervent intercessions of 
late Not long after, a peddler called at her door and offered 
to sell her a Bible for ten dollars. On reflection, she con- 
cluded this opportunity was a providential opening in an- 
swer to her prayer, and so gave the vendor her ten dollars, 
and received the Bible, and cherished it as a great treasure. 

Forgiveness. 

Revenge and hatred will lead to the abodes of misery — 
forgiveness and love to Heaven above. Our blessed Saviour 
directs us to pray for forgiveness, and informs us that if we 
forgive not men their trespasses against us, our Heavenly 
Father will not forgive our sins; and hence unless we pos- 
sess a forgiving spirit, we cannot enter Heaven. We can- 
not be happy so long as we meditate revenge to a fellow- 
being. There is a delight in forgiving and being forgiven. 
How quick a reunion of % heart takes place when pardon is 
asked and " I forgive thee/' escapes the lips once alienated 
and estranged. 
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Killing Time. 

"Spare a copper, sir; I'm starving," said a poor half- 
clad man to a gentleman who was hastening homeward 
through the streets in the great city one bitter cold night. 
— " Spare a copper, sir, and God will bless you." 

Struck with the poor fellow's manner and appearance, the 
gentleman replied: 

" You look as if you had seen better days. If you will 
tell me candidly what has been your greatest failing through 
life, I'll give you enough money to pay for your lodging." 

u I'm afraid I could hardly do that," the beggar answered 
with a mournful smile. 

" Try, man, try," added the gentleman. " Here's a shil- 
ling to sharpen your memory ; only be sure you speak the 
truth." 

The man pressed the coin tightly in his hand, and after 
thinking for nearly a minute, said : 

" To be honest with you then, I believe my greatest fault 
has been in learning to ' kill time.' When I was a young- 
ster, I had kind, loving parents, who let me do pretty much 
as I liked ; so I became idle and careless, and never once 
thought of the change that was in store for me. In the hope 
that I should one day make my mark in the world, I was 
sent to college ; but there I wasted my time in idle dreaming 
and expensive amusements. If I had been a poor boy, with 
necessity staring me in the face, I think I should have done 
better. But somehow I fell into the notion that life was 
only to be one continued round of pleasure. I gradually 
became fond of wine and company. In a few years my pa* 
rents both died ; and you can guess the rest. I soon wasted 
what little they left me ; and now it is too late to combat 
my old habits. Yes, sir ; idleness ruined me." 

"I believe your story," replied the gentleman; "and 
when I get home I will tell it to my own boys as a warning. 
I am sorry for you ; indeed I am. But it is never too late' to 
reform. Come to my office to-morrow, and let me inspire 
you with fresh courage." 

And giving the man another piece of money, and indica- 
ting where he could be found, he hurried away. 

Patience and wisdom will wear out all which is not of Qod 
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God Wills it. 

(A WORD TO THE SUFFERER.) 

Lie still, dear soul and rest, 
Fold gently o'er thy breast 

Those restless hands ; 
Close to thee — by thy side — 
The dear Lord crucified 

And risen— stands. 

His voice is low and sweet, 
For tenderest comfort meet, 

And deep love fills it; 
He knows the needed pain, 
And whispers once — again — 
" God wills it." 

—A B. T. 



" Dear tired heart, by ills oppressed, 
Fly to the shelter of God's breast. 
What can hurt thee or alarm 
Within the circle of God's arm ? 
Mind not then earth's stormiest weather, 
God and his own are close together." 



"JHumility, the fairest, loveliest flower 

that bloomed in Paradise — 
And the first that died, 
Hath rarely flourished since in mortal soil. 
It is so frail and delicate a thing, 
'Tis gone if it but look upon itself, 
And she who ventures to believe it hers' 
Proves by that single thought she has it not. 



» 



" With silence only as their benediction, 

God's angels come 
Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 

The soul sits dumb." 

— H. W. Longfellow. 
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The East Wind. 

11 1 do not like an east wind, mamma/' said little Jane to 
her mother, one bleak day in early spring. „ I cannot feel 
warm. It is shiver, shiver, shiver, all the time. My grand- 
mother says : 

"The wind at east, 
Is good for neither man nor beast." 

" Give the east wind its due, my child/' answered her 
mother; "grandma tells a tale which proves that in the 
hands of Providence, it may be the immediate cause of good 
to thousands of people. Run up and down the avenue three 
times, then come and I will repeat the story we have heard 
your grandmother tell so many times." Jane went, and 
soon returned with red cheeks and warm hands ; sat down 
by her mother and waited for the story. Her mother hand- 
ed her a map, and asked her to find the island of Nantucket, 
thirty miles from the southern shore of Massachusetts, a 
little larger than New York, or Manhattan island. 

She soon found it, and told her mother it looked far away 
by itself. 

" That island," said her mother, "has no forts, no cannon, 
and no soldiers. The inhabitants would not fight. During 
the revolutionary war, they were informed that some priva- 
teers were lying at a neighboring port to the north of them, 
on their way to Nantucket, to 'bum, sink and destroy.' 
Struck with terror and dismay, the poor islanders wandered 
from house to house, and vainly sought for that consolation 
which no one could give. A privateer is a vessel fitted out 
by private persons for plunder, and armed by wicked and 
desperate men. Such men would probably set fire to the 
whole town — Whither could they and their little ones flee 
for shelter? What could they eat, and, if all their clothes 
were burnt or taken, what could they wear ? 

" Grandma said she had one pattern for a dress not made 
up ; she determined to make it, and put it on before those 
wicked men came — the only way to save it. She thought 
she would have time, for the wind was east — blew strongly 
from the east — and the vessel could not come to the island 
until the wind changed. The next morning the wind was 
still east. One more day their houses were spared to them 
— one more night they had their beds to sleep upon. The 
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few persons who had treasure of any kind, silver or gold, 
buried it ; for now they began to feel that time was given 
them to make a little effort for themselves. 

"The third morning, wind still east. Their faith in the 
protecting hand of Divine Providence, increased ; and the 
power of the wind seemed greater than the power of muskets 
and cannon balls. But, thought they, ' the wind bloweth 
which way it listeth;' in a few hours it may change, and in 
five or six hours the privateers may come. 

u On the fourth morning — wind still east — and Oh ! how 
our young hearts, when we were children, used to glow with 
gratitude to Him who careth for the sparrows, as grandma 
told of the fifth, the sixth, the seventh, and so on, day after 
day, till there had been twenty-one successive days of east 
wind. One morning the people arose, and lo! the wind 
had changed ! but no privateers came, for the very day be- 
fore the change, tired of waiting, they had spread their sails 
and gone away. 

" Who, after such a manifestation of power greater than 
the power of man, shall presume to ask, ' By what way is 
the light parted, which scattereth the east wind upon the 
earth V " 

After her mother had finished the story, Jane asked why 
an east wind kept the privateers away from the island so 
long. 

Her mother replied, there were no steamboats then. 
Every vessel had sails, and a strong east wind, a little to 
the south, blew everything that tried to come to the island, 
in an opposite direction. That the wind should continue to 
blow from one point of the compass so long, was unusual, 
as is evident from the light in which it was regarded by those 
defenceless islanders. They always spoke of it as a signal 
mark of Divine interposition on their behalf. 



Likeness comes from liking. We grow to be like that 
which we like, and which we reach out after with longing. 
If we like the pure, we grow in purity. If we like the im- 
pure, we grow in impurity. Therefore it is that in the end 
we have what we want, and are as we would like to be. 
" Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness ; for they shall be filled." 
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Sentiments of Joseph Hoag. 

When I was quite a child, reading the Scriptures had 
introduced my mind into the most substantial ideas of the 
Great Supreme Being, and into the sublime views of His 
Divine attributes. 

No blindness so great as wilful blindness ; no sin so hard- 
ening to heart and searing to conscience, as the sin against 
light and knowledge. 

Truth leads into knowledge, whilst the spirit of the old 
serpent, led into imaginations. 

One fault-mender is worth many fault-finders. 



Religious Sentiments. 

" God is better served in resisting a temptation to evil, 
than in any formal prayers/' 

" Early piety presents a heart to God much unsoiled by 
the world ; and like the morning fire it burns clear, being 
free from ashes." 

" Keep close to the meetings of God's people ; wait dili- 
gently whilst in them, to feel the heavenly life in your own 
hearts. Look for that more than for words in ministry, and 
you will profit most thereby." 

" Love silence, even in the mind. True silence is the 
rest of the mind, and is to the spirit what sleep is to the 
body, nourishment and refreshment. It is a great virtue; 
it covers folly, keeps secrets, avoids disputes and prevents 



sin." 



"It is good and profitable to keep near the Fountain 
Head, that, if the streams be diverted out of the expected 
channel, we may not be at a loss, having that to approach 
to, which remains everlastingly fixed." 

" Men are the creatures, in a great measure, of habit. 
Many a habit is as 'a strong man armed,' whom no human 
force whatever can disarm and overcome, but religion, or 
Divine power only. This is not always at our command, 
and we have, therefore, every thing to fear from the preva- 
lence of malignant habits." 

Keep the copy in view, lest thou repeat thy own errors. 
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Firmness of Vice President Wilson. 

Vice President Henry Wilson, was a self-controlled as 
well as self-made man. He left his New Hampshire home 
early in life, and changed his name in order to get out from 
under the baleful shadow of intemperance. He began on the 
lowest round of the social ladder, and climbed up, rung by 
rung, until he became a political power in the nation. 

The first step he took in the ascent, placed him on the 
pledge never to drink intoxicating liquors. The second step 
he took; made him an industrious laborer, the third a dili- 
gent reader. 

He was sent to Washingtan to carry a petition against the 
admission of Texas into the Union. John Quincy Adams 
asked him to a dinner party, where he met with some of the 
great men of the nation. He was asked to drink wine. The 
temptation to lay aside his temperance principle, not to seem 
singular, was for a moment, a strong one. But he resisted 
it, and declined the glass of wine. J Q. Adams commended 
him for his adherence to his convictions. 

After Henry Wilson had been elected to the United States 
Senate, he gave his friends a dinner at a noted Boston hotel. 
The table was set without a wine-glass on it. 

" Where are the wine-glasses?" asked several, loud enough 
to remind their host that some of his guests did not like 
sitting down to a wineless dinner. 

" Gentlemen/' said Senator Wilson, rising and speaking 
with great feeling, "you know my friendship for you and 
my obligations to you. Great as they are, they are not great 
enough to make me forget ' the rock from whence I was hewn, 
and the pit from whence I was dug/ Some of you know 
how the curse of intemperance overshadowed my youth. 
That I might escape, I fled from my early surroundings and 
changed my name. For what 1 am, I am indebted under 
God, to my temperance vow and my adherence to it. 

"Call for what you want to eat, and if this hotel can pro- 
vide it, it shall be forthcoming But wines and liquors can- 
not come to this table with my consent, for I will not spread 
in the paths of others the snares from which I escaped. 1 ' 

A unanimous demonstration on the part of the guests 
which followed this speech, showed their admiration for the 
man who had the courage to insist on maintaining his con- 
victions, 
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Politeness to Little Folk. 

Have you ever observed how little politeness is shown to 
children by average shop-keepers and their clerks ? A firm 
that would have for its advertisement, u children politely 
served here," might receive patronage enough to make a 
success of politeness. Perhaps there is no surer test of a 
person's courtesy or real politeness, than his treatment of 
little children and very old people, and these are two classes 
that appreciate to the full the slightest kindly attention. 
Notice the bright look that comes into the face of the child 
or the bent old woman, at being addressed in an unexpected 
and friendly manner. Is it not enough to repay a person 
for any amount of kindness ? Why, even the paper boys 
who go about our streets with their burden of dailies, ap- 
preciate the kindly manner, and one of them was heard to 
say of a woman who had given him instructions as to the 
place where her paper should be left : " It's kind of nice to 
have her talk to me — she speaks as pleasant as though she 
was talking to some one else. Some of 'em don't think of 
that." It is safe to say that the young man who is polite 
to the little one and the aged is a good son, and, if married, 
his wife is pretty sure of a good husband. 

How to Make Life Happy. 

Take time ; it is of no use to foam or fret, or do as the 
angry housekeeper who has got hold of the wrong key, and 
pushes, shakes and rattles it about the lock until both are 
broken and the door remains unopened. 

The chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering trifles to vex 
us, and in cultivating our undergrowth of small pleasures. 

Try to regard present vexations as you will a month hence. 

Since we cannot get what we like, let us like what we 
can get. 

It is not riches, it is not poverty, it is human nature that 
is the trouble. 

The world is like a looking-glass. Laugh at it and it 
laughs back ; frown at it and it frowns back. 

Angry thoughts canker the mind and dispose it to the 
worst temper in the world — that of fixed malice and revenge. 
It is while in this temper that most men become criminals. 
— The Lutheran. 
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A Rule. 

A young man about to enter upon the exercises of a spirit- 
ual life, went to an aged servant of God, asking him for a 
rule. The old man opened his Psalter and read the first 
verse of the 39th Psalm: "I said I will take heed to my 
ways, that I offend not with my tongue." " Stop !" cried 
the young man as the other was about to proceed, " when I 
have learned that I will come and receive further rules." At 
the end of six months, he was asked whether he was yet 
ready for other lessons. "Not yet,* he replied; "I have 
not yet learned to practice the first." And so again at the 
end of a year. At the end of five years, he said he had no 
need of other rules, for, having learned that first rule, to 
master the tongue, he had gained discipline and control over 
his whole nature. — A. C. A. Hall. 

A minister had delivered a course of lectures on infidelty, 
and as time went on he was delighted to find that one who 
had been regarded as an infidel was anxious to unite himself 
with the congregation. " Which of my arguments did you 
find the most convincing?" asked the minister. ''No argu- 
ment moved me," was the reply, " but the face and manner 
of an old blind woman who sits in one of the front rows. I 
supported her one day as she was groping along : and put- 
ting out her hand to me, she asked, ' Do you love my blessed 
Saviour?' Her look of deep content, her triumphant tones 
made me realize as never before, that He who could suffice 
to make one so helpless bright and glad, must be a Blessed 
Saviour indeed." 

O how safe, how quiet is that state, where the soul stands 
in pure obedience to the voice of Christ, and a watchful care 
is maintained not to follow the voice of the stranger. Here 
Christ is felt to be our Shepherd ; and under His leading, 
people are brought to stability ; and where He doth not lead 
forward, we are bound in the bonds of pure love, to stand 
still and wait for Him. — John Woolman. 



The glory of a servant is fidelity, which cannot be without 
diligence as well as truth. — TTm, Penn. 
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Heroism of Women. 

On the second of Eleventh Month, 1891, there passed 
over the Andaman Islands, the East Indian penal settle- 
ment, a cyclone which caused immense damage to property 
and great loss of life. One of the places which suffered 
extensively from the gale was Port Blair, the principal port 
of the Islands. Lying off the port on that day, was the 
steamer Enterprise, belonging to the East India marine, 
and used principally for conveying prisoners, provisions and 
supplies to the islands.. 

The Enterprise was caught by the cyclone with her an- 
chors down and no steam up. At the height of the storm 
she began to drag, and in a short time she was dashed 
broadside upon the rocks, immediately opposite the female 
convict prison. A tremendously high sea was running, and 
soon the Enterprise began to go to pieces. She had a crew 
of eighty-three men, and one by one they were swept by the 
rushing seas from the places they had sought for safety, 
and found their death in the wild waters about them. 

There were no life-saving appliances at Port Blair, and 
though the wreck was seen by the officials and a number of 
the convicts, it was seemingly impossible for any effort to be 
made to save the unfortunates from the wreck. Among 
those who were watching the wreck, were a number of female 
convicts, who had huddled under the lee of their prison 
walls to escape the full fury of the gale, which was blowing 
with such violence that it was impossible for a human being 
to stand against it. 

While tbe men stood silently by, watching the struggles 
of the drowning men, one of the women proposed to some 
of her fellow-convicts that they try to rescue some of the 
shipwrecked seamen. Her proposition was that the convicts 
should get to the shore, and there form a human life line 
from the beach out into the sea. Leaving their places of 
shelter, they crept on their hands and knees, holding to 
whatever offered itself to their grasp, and in this manner 
they succeeded in reaching the shore in the very teeth of 
the gale. 

The inpouring seas were thundering upon the rocky shore 
with a violence that seemed to shake the very earth. The 
spray from the rollers was caught up by the wind and car- 
ried inland ; making it impossible to see but a short distance, 
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and bitterly stinging the faces of every one exposed to it. 
Nothing daunted, the female convicts, once they reached the 
shore, linked hands, and their leader, followed by her equal- 
ly brave sisters, plunged into the sea to save a man who 
could be seen struggling helplessly in the water. The women 
were dashed from their feet at the first attempt, and hurled 
violently upon the shore. Again they clasped each others' 
bands, and again they sprang undauntedly into the raging 
waters. This time they were more successful, and the lead- 
er grasped the drowning man. Then they turned, and the 
almost dead sailor was carried safely to the shore. 

Again and again did the heroic women enter the water, 
and each time they returned with a man, who, had it not 
been for their almost superhuman efforts, would either have 
been drowned or dashed to death on the rocks. Six men 
were thus rescued, and these six were the only persons of the 
eighty-three on the Enterprise who reached the shore alive. 

The officials at Port Blair made a report of the affair to 
the Indian Government, and recommended that the author- 
ities take such steps as they deem proper to show their ap- 
preciation of the women's heroism. 

The Government looked into the matter, and, as a result, 
it was announced, that the leader of the gallant band would 
be released from imprisonment, and that the terms for which 
the others had been sentenced would be very materially 
shortened. 

It was a saying of Napoleon, that "To conquer you must 
replace." He meant that it is impossible long to hold a dis- 
tant country simply by placing a garrison of soldiers there ; 
you must plant a colony of your own citizens, and so make 
it your own. And so of the mind; we must fill it with good 
and true, with noble and lofty thoughts, which will leave no 
room for those which are base and degrading. — A. C. A. Hall. 

Alexander Cruden, well* known as the author of the inval- 
uable help to Bible study — the Concordance — was verypoor. 
What little profit came from his book he gave away. When 
about 70 years of age he was found at his humble lodgings, 
kneeling by his chair, his Bible open before him, his face 
calm and peaceful, but his spirit gone to God. 
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A Gentleman. 

I knew him for a gentleman 

By signs that never fail ; 
His coat was rough and rather worn, 

His cheek 8 were thin and pale ; 
A lad who had his way to make. 

With little time for play ; 
I knew him for a gentleman 

By certain signs to-day. 



My door was shut ; he waited there 

Until I heard his rap, 
He took the bundle from my hand, 

And when I dropped my pen, 
He sprang to pick it up for me, 

This gentleman of ten. 

He does not push and crowd along, 

His voice is gently pitched ; 
He does not fling his books about 

As if he were bewitched; 
He stands aside to let you pass, 

He always shuts the door: 
He runs on errands willingly 

To forge aud mill and store. 

He thinks of you before himself, 

He serves you if he can ; 
For in whatever company, 

The manners make the man. 
At ten or forty 'tis the same, 

The manner tells the tale ; 
And I discern the gentleman 

By signs that never fail. 
^Margaret E. Sangster. „ 



Let your necessary duties engage your attention — as for 
the rest, be retired and recollected. 
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Divine Revelation. 

m 

The universal revelation of Divine truth to the mind of 
man, "the law written upon their hearts", is well illustrated 
in the following narrative, taken from Washington Irving's 
Life of Christopher Columbus. 

Columbus in 1494, during his second voyage to America, 
was returning along the southern coast of Cuba. 

" He was met upon the shore by the cacique and his prin- 
cipal favorite, a venerable Indian, four score years of age, 
of grave and dignified deportment. The old man brought 
a string of beads, to which the Indians attached a mystic 
value, and a calabash of a delicate kind of fruit ; these he 
presented to the Admiral in token of amity/' 

After Columbus had gone through with some of the rites 
of his church, the old man who had been observing with 
profound attention, made the following oration : 

" This which thou hast been doing is well, for it appears 
to be thy manner of giving thanks to God. I am told that 
thou hast lately come to these lands with a mighty force, 
and subdued many countries, spreading great fear among 
the people; but be not therefore vain- glorious. Know that 
according to our belief, the souls of men have two journeys 
to perform after they have departed from the body. One to 
a place, dismal and foul, and covered with darkness, prepared 
for those who have been unjust and cruel to their fellow-men ; 
the other pleasant and full of delight, for such as have pro- 
moted peace on earth. 

" If then, thou art mortal and dost expect to die, and dost 
believe that each one shall be rewarded according to his 
deeds, beware that thou wrongfully hurt no man, nor do 
harm to those who have done no harm to thee." 

This was interpreted to Columbus who " was greatly mov- 
ed by the simple eloquence of this untutored savage. He 
told him in reply that he rejoiced to hear his doctrine respect- 
ing the future state of the soul ; having supposed that no 
belief of the kind existed among the inhabitants of these 
countries." 

Be obedient unto the law written in the heart ; and en- 
deavor to draw others unto it. In this you will find your 
present and everlasting peace. 
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. Why I left off Selling Rum. 

A man of gentlemanly bearing, of more than fonr score 
years, a resident of Westerly, R. I., who often comes into 
my place of business for a friendly chat, told me his reason 
for discontinuing the keeping for sale intoxicating drink. 

He at that time kept a country store and prominent among 
his stock of goods was an assortment of liquors. It was be- 
fore the temperance agitation became so prevalent, and when 
nearly all general stores sold rum, gin, brandy, &c. 

He was about to go to Newport, where he mostly bought 
supplies, and as usual headed his memorandum with a full 
list of different kinds of intoxicating liquors. He said : — 
"After I had completed my memorandum, something said 
to me, ' don't buy any more rum/ I was quite surprised at 
this, as I had not thought of giving up the business. On my 
way to the city it was repeated, * don't buy any more rum.' 

"This produced very serious thoughts causing me to shed 
tears, and as I proceeded, again and again was it said to me: 
' Don't buy any more rum.' I could not see how I should be 
able to keep a store without it, and felt undecided what course 
to pursue. As I was about to enter the wholesale store, the 
command seemed so strong and positive, I could not feel like 
purchasing the intoxicants ; and when I handed my mem- 
orandum to the jobber, I told him he need not put up the 
rum, &c. 

" The dealer seemed surprised and remonstrated with me, 
saying : ' you cannot keep a store without liquors, &c.' I 
replied : l well I will see, but you need not put them up now.' 
The merchant told me if I did not buy the rum then I 
would be writing back for it, and I might as well have it 
shipped with the other goods. However, I did not buy the 
rum, and have never bought any since for sale." 

This man is not a professor of religion, but he said: 
" As I returned from the city, I was much affected by the 
change in my feelings respecting this matter, and shed many 
tears:" adding: " Now you know why I left off selling rum." 
I could but drop a tear of joy that the dear old man was en- 
abled to be faithful in this respect to the inward Teacher, in 
his younger years. 

"He who rules himself is more a prince, 

Than he who nations keeps in awe, 
And they who tend to that their souls convince, 
Shall never need another law," 
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If all those now engaged in dealing in intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage, would be as faithful to the reproofs of in- 
struction " which are the way of life/' what a wonderful 
and lovely change would it cause in human society, and the 
consequent ceasing of crime in the world, would bring joy 
to thousands of hearts. — John W. Foster. 



A good example of conscientiousness was that shown by 
Robert Barrow, who, in 1696, was shipwrecked on the coast 
of Florida. The ship's company, falling into the hands of 
Indians, pretended that they were Spaniards, of whom those 
Indians stood in fear; but when Robert was asked, "Art thou 
a Nickaleer?" which is an Englishman, he answered, " Yes." 
The savages stripped him of his clothes, and were apparent- 
ly bent on murdering the whole party, placing themselves 
each behind one, with knives in their hands. But on a sud- 
den it pleased God to work wonderfully for their preserva- 
tion, and instantly all those savage men were struck dumb, 
and like men amazed. 

By prayer, Robert Barrow wrestled with God to be de- 
livered from those unreasonable creatures, desiring to lay his 
bones among his faithful friends in Philadelphia. And God 
gave him an assurance before he was yet off his knees, that 
his prayer should be answered. 

After his arrival in Philadelphia, he was removed from 
the vessel to the house of a Friend, where he soon after died. 
To some who called upon him, he declared that the Lord was 
with him, and all things were well, and that he had nothing 
to do but to die. 

The beauty and interest we find in external objects, must 
first exist in our own souls. We may travel from Dan to 
Beersheba in an idle, straitened state of mind, and find all 
barren, while in another state of mind, quickened and en- 
larged by the grace of God, and the love of man, a walk 
along a narrow strip of sandy shore, with only the blue sky 
above, and the calm sea before, seems like treading the gold- • 
en streets of the New Jerusalem. 

It is through much tribulation that we must enter into 
the kingdom of God. 
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The Perfect Friend. 

One only friend we bave 
Accounted sure; 

One only love is ours 
That will endure. 

All other friends are dear; 

He knows how dear 
Who gave them for our joy 

And solace here. 

All other loves are sweet, 
Be knows how sweet, 

Of whom sad souls that lack 
For love entreat. 

But friends however true 
This life will test, 

And they will foil us oft 
Who know us best. 

And loves however strong, 
In time may change; 

Misfortunes may divide, 
New ties estrange. 

Sorest of all will come 
Some sad offence; 

Mistrust will chill, and doubt 
Drive friendship hence. 

O slow of heart to learn 
What yet we own — 

One only perfect friend 
Hath any known. 

—Harriet McEvxn Kimball. 



For as men in battle are continually in the way of shot, 
so we in this world are ever within the reach of temptationf, 
and herein do we serve God, if we avoid what we are forbid, 
as well as do what He commands — Wm. Phn. 
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Convicted by the Holy Spirit. 

Jane Dunning's parents were not religious, and so far as 
we know, she realized no particular conviction for sin, until 
one night when perhaps about twenty years of age, she re- 
turned from a ball where she had been the gayest of the gay. 
She went to her room, and as she removed her things and 
loosened her hair, she saw her reflection in the mirror, and 
at the same moment a voice seemed to say, "What are you 
living for ?" She became frightened. The question was re- 
peated, and she saw in that instant, the emptiness of earthly 
pleasures. She dare not go to bed until she had knelt and 
promised God she would never attend another ball. And 
she kept her vow, although she had an engagement ahead 
for one where she had anticipated great pleasure. 

A minister once called to converse with a family on the 
subject of religion. A gay young woman perceiving him, 
withdrew through the back door to the house of a neighbor, 
saying, as she ran, "He shall not get me this time." The 
minister came in disappointed. He bethought himself how- 
ever, of a method of reaching the fugitive, and picking up a 
Bible, turned down a leaf at a passage ; " The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth," and requested the mother to hand 
it to her when she should return. She came back in triumph- 
ant glee after the minister had left the house, joyous in her 
thoughtlessness, when her mother showed her the passage. 
She looked at it, her countenance fell. The thought struck 
her that she could not flee from God, from whose searching 
eye not the remotest distance, nor the deepest darkness could 
hide her. Deep conviction succeeded to serious reflections. 
She now sought the minister, and with weeping eyes made 
her apology to him, which was rather an humble confession 
than an apology. " Make your confession to God," said he. 
" Who am I ? You have given me neither offence nor in- 
jury. But you have offended your Saviour, and to him you 
must go." 

We must know Christ by the heart or we cannot know 
him at all. We must enter into sympathy with his life by 
living the same life. We shall never understand the cross 
till we bear the cross. It is foolish to praise self-sacrifice 
without being self-sacrificing. — J. H. Barrows, 
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Importance of Faithfulness. 

A minister of the Gospel, a Friend, while endeavoring to 
sleep, daring a dark night, became so impressed with a spirit- 
ual call to go to a certain house and pray there, that he yield- 
ed to the requisition, harnessed his horse, and proceeded 
through very thick darkness to the house. He drove into 
a shed near by, tied his horse, and spoke to him as he passed 
out. Then walking round the dwelling, he entered by a 
door found unlocked, and falling upon his knees within the 
room, he prayed that no harm might come to the dwellers 
within the building. And that if any man had raised his 
hand to slay any therein, it might be palsied. Having per- 
formed his apprehended duty, he returned home. A few 
weeks afterwards, while visiting a prison, he was inquired 
of by one of the convicts whether he remembered going to 
a certain house on a dark night, and praying there for the 
safety of the family. He said he did. "Well/' said the 
prisoner, " I was in the shed where you were leaving your 
horse, and had you not spokes to him I should have killed 
you there, supposing you to be the man of the house. For 
I had heard of a sum of money being paid to him that morn- 
ing, and my errand was to kill the members of the family, 
and then secure the money. But I perceived by your voice 
you were not the man. Then I followed you round into 
the house, and heard you pray. And when you asked for the 
murderous arm to be palsied, my arm dropped by my aide, 
and I have not been able to use it since. I left the house, 
and have since been brought here, not for that crime which 
I intended to commit, but for one which I had committed 
before." 

When the tide of sorrow rises to the highest, the Lord 
can command its noise to be the voice of praise and stay the 
tossed soul upon Himself. The Lord of living mercy is mind- 
ful over us for good. His hand is underneath, though at 
times invisibly, in order to establish in peace and tranquil- 
ity. Peace is sown for the obedient, and will, after the rev- 
olutions of the appointed seasons, produce the desired fruit. 
—Samuel Fothergill. 

Sin is the malady of the soul. 
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Don't abuse Beasts. 

"When I was a boy and lived up in the mountains of 
New Hampshire, I worked for a farmer, and was given a span 
of horses to plow with, one of which was a four-year-old colt. 
The colt, after walking a few steps, would lie down in the 
furrow. The farmer was provoked, and told me to sit on 
the colt's head, to keep him from rising, while he whipped 
him, 'to break him of that notion/ as he said. But just 
then a neighbor came by. He said : ' There is something 
wrong here ; let him get up and let us examine/ He patted 
the colt, looked at the harness, and then said : ' Look at this 
collar ; it is so long and narrow, and carries the harness so 
high, that when he begins to pull, it slips back and chokes 
him so he can't breathe.' And so it was; and but for that 
neighbor, we would have whipped as kind a creature as we 
had ou the farm, because he laid down when he couldn't 
breathe. 

" It was only the other day I heard of a valuable St. 
Bernard dog being shot, because, having a wound on his 
head, concealed by the hair, he bit a person who handled 
him roughly. Boys, young and old, please remember that 
these creatures are dumb. They may be hungry, or thirsty, 
or cold, or faint, or sick, or bruised, or wounded, and cannot 
tell you. Think before you strike any creature that cannot 
speak." — The Presbyterian. 



A Comparison. 

The lapse of time and rivers is the same ; 
Both speed their journey with a restless stream. 
The silent pace with which they steal away, 
No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay. 
Alike irrevocable both when past, 
And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 
Though each resemble each in every part, 
A difference strikes at length the musing heart ; 
Streams never flow in vain ; where streams abound, 
How laughs the land with various plenty crown'd ! 
But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 
Neglected, leaves a dreary waste behind. 
— William Oowper. 
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Divine Protection. 

S. C. Spurr in The Baptist, relates the following remark- 
able instance of the care of the Lord over one of his servants, 
an aged woman, a Quakeress, and a true Christian : 

At one period of her life, she resided with one of her 
brothers who owned a large silk mill. Her house was re- 
moved some distance from his works, and stood in its own 
grounds. Adjoining the mill was a large untenanted bouse, 
and my friend would insist upon sleeping in this house in 
preference to remaining at her brother's. Nobody knew ex- 
actly why she insisted upon this, but those who knew her 
most intimately, guessed that she selected this lonely spot 
in order that she might spend quiet hours in communion 
with her Lord. In this house she also kept a number of her 
valuables, and other rooms were used by her brother to store 
certain of his goods. Friends often remonstrated with her, 
and said that surely she would be murdered some night, 
and her brother ordered the rope of the mill to be connect- 
ed with her bedroom in case of danger. Her only reply to 
these remarks was this : " He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty;" and 4( There shall no evil befall thee, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For He shall give 
his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways." 

One night she retired to rest as usual, and, after commit- 
ting herself to God, fell asleep. Then God spoke to her in 
a vision of the night. She often assured us that a voice 
said distinctly to her, " My child, rise and go to the window/ 9 
Instantly she awoke, and getting out of bed, went to the 
window and drew aside the blind. The moon was shining 
brightly, and there in the moonlight, right under her win- 
dow, stood a man of villainous countenance, gazing up into 
her window. Their eyes met, and tor a minute the gase was 
continued. Here was mischief — this man meant no good — 
what should she do? 

No house was within half a mile. At hand lay the bell- 
rope. Should she pull it? Then her favorite text came, 
" He shall give his angels charge over thee to keep thee in 
all thy ways/' Releasing the blind, she stood for a moment, 
and then turned to God with this prayer, " Lord, thy child 
trusts thee alone— give me rest, O Lord!" With this she 
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re-entered her bed and instantly fell asleep. Upon hearing 
this story, her friends demanded that she should leave the 
mill-honse, and to meet theii wishes she complied. The 
very night she left, the mill was robbed. But the most re- 
markable thing was that, while the robbers ransacked the 
house and burst open doors, and rifled locks, not one article 
of hers was touched. Two umbrellas had been left together 
— a new silk one belonging to her, and a shabby one belong- 
ing to her brother, — the shabby one was missing, while the 
new one lay untouched. 

Soon afterwards the robbers were apprehended and trans- 
ported. A few years later her brother was in Australia, 
when a man stopped him in a large factory and said : 

« Are you not C , of M ?" 

"Yes/ ; was the reply. 

'• Then I have a confession to make to you. I was trans- 
ported here for the robbery of your mill, and one thing in 
connection with it is on my mind, and I must relieve myself 
by telling you of it. I had prepared to rob the mill for some 
time before I succeeded, and orfe night I went there with 
the full intention of murdering your sister, and afterwards 
spoiling the place ; but as I stood in the moonlight gazing 
up into her window, I was startled to see the blind move, 
and to see her face gazing into mine. For a moment or two 
I could not move, and when I recovered from my astonish- 
ment, I was compelled to go away without effectiug my 
purpose." 

The man then asked for forgiveness. 

Many persons will say this is a singular story and except- 
ional. Perhaps so ; but God would do more for us if we 
would allow Him. 

No matter how orthodox the creed may be. The church 
which holds its doctrines feebly may be large in numbers, 
but as a church of Jesus Christ it is weak. The anchor may 
be strong, but if the cable which fastens the ship to it be 
weak, the ship is at the mercy of the storm. Our doctrines 
may be correct, but unless they have a firm hold of our con- 
victions, they will not keep us in temptation and persecution. 

He that is true to God will be true to man also. — Ellwood. 
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Secret, 

When winds are raging o'er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild, contend with angry roar, 

'Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 

Far, far below, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe'er it flieth 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 

So, to the heart that knows Thy love, Oh, Purest! 

There is a temple sacred evermore ; 
And all the babble of life's angry voices 

Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 

Far, far away, the roar of passion dieth, 

And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe'er it flieth, 
Disturbs the soul, that rests, Oh Lord ! in Thee. 

Oh rest of rests ! Oh peace serene, eternal ! 

Thou ever livest, and thou changest never. 
And in the secret of Thy presence, dwelleth 

Fulness of joy, forever and forever ! 

— Harriet Beecher Stoioe, 



A Living Silence. 

Let us then labor for an inward stillness — 
An inward s illness and an inward healing; 
That perfect silence where the lips and heart 
Are still, and we no longer entertain 
Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinioos, 
But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 
In singleness of heart, that we may know 
His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 
That we may do His will, and do that only ! 
— Longfellow. 

Be nothincr ?n thyself that thou may be strong in the Lord. 
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